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CHAPTER XXVI 


PERSIAN THOUGHT 

A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

ZaraiHttshtra i ihfi praphet of Ancient Penia, — Tbe form that has been 
in general use for some a^oo years b “Zoroaster." The Greeks pronounted 
ibe name as Zonoastres. It became ZoroBstres in Latin and later took the 
familiar fonn Zoroaster. In Plstonie AUihiadts is found the earliest 
authentic classical allusicFn to him by this name. 

The date of bis birth is placed anj'whcre between 600 B.c. and 6000 B.c. 
Iranian tradition based on Pahlavi works, Bundahishn, Arda Viraf 
and Zatasparam, written after the downfall of the Zoroastrian Empire, 
that is, some 2,000 years after the time in whkh the prophet domished, 
pbtse him in the third century before Alexander the Great. This fanciful 
tradition was peipetiiatfid by Albinini, Ma&udl and other Arab writers. 
It prevailed up to the last century, 

Aristotle, EudoKos and Henuippus write that Zoroaster lived 5,000 
years before the Troian War. Diogenes of Laerte quotes Hermodorus and 
Xanthus to the same effect. Diodorus of Eretda and Aristoxenus, on the 
other hand, say that Pythagoras ivas a discipfe of Zoroaster. Pliny there¬ 
upon doubts where there was only one Zoraastcr or there were others also 
bearing the same name. And Pliny was right. 

After the passing away of the prophet, his successors who held the 
highest pontihcal seat at Ragha in Media, were calli^d Zarathushtratema, 
or most resembling Zarathushtra or Zoroaster. 

The study of Oriental languages, religions and literature dimng the 
last 150 years, first in Europe and then in America, has thrown a flood of 
light upon this question. 

Avesta is the sister language of Sanskrit. The GSihds or holy hj'inns 
composed by Zoroaster have a flavour of antiquity familiar to the 
hymns of the Rg-Vtiia. There Is a marked closeness between the grammar, 
metre and style of the JSg-Veda and the Gdthits. In fact. Gothic inflexions, 
are more primitive than liie It is now thought that the composition 

of the Gdthds cannot be separated from the Vedas by any distance of 
time. The consensus of scholarly opinion row rightly places the period 
when Zoroaster flourished to at least 1000 n,C.' 

Phiiov>pi^ of Ancient Persia ,—It is said that Buddhism is not a religion 
but a philosophy. It ran be said of Zoroastrianism, on the other hand, 
that it is not a philosophy but a rdigiaii. 

Modem Hamadan, Old Persian, Ekbatana which the Babylonian 
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uiscriptinQs caUed Agamalarm act] th* Greeis Ecbalana. means "A 
Concomse of Many WajTf.'* As Ancient Persia was thus the Highway of 
^?aUJ^ns, so it was a meeting-placa of the phHosopliies of the East and 
West and iheir transmitter all around at various periods of its history. 

Till: early ZoFOastrian Iranians had no love for metaphysical s^ieculatioij. 
"The reitgious system of Zarathushtia is theological rather than philo¬ 
sophical. The iitilitaiian gimius of the Persians led them to disparage 
metaphysical speculation as a tTim attempt at the ttnpiacticahli?.''* 

There are, however, specula lions on eternal verities that have influenced 
early Greek phaosopby. Similarly. Mithraism and Mankhaeism, tliat 
arose in Persia under Zotoastiian influence, later went to Europe and 
greatly influenced philosophical thought in the West. 

i’oil a«rf IVcsi /or fA^t /ifsf in Aisivry. —C5TUS coni|Dor(>d loiiia 

in 6ao b.c. The Greek philosopher^, fram the days of Thales, the head 
of the Sehoai of Sfiletus, came in contact with the Orient. Numcnius of 
Apamea says that Pythagoras and Plato reproduce the andent wisdom 
of the Magi of Persia os also the ^/dAma^as of India, who came to Persia. 

jtAum jVazda is the suprtme godiiead. Ahum Mazda, later Ohrmazd. 
means "The Lord Wisdom" or ' The Wise Lord," He is almighty-, omni' 
present, omnipotent, and odjmisdent. He is the creator and protector and 
nourUher. He is invisible and intangible. He is true and just and merciful. 
He is tile friend and father of those that seek his friendship and long for 
his hive. Many are his attributes. They are not accidents of his being, 
but arc his very essence. He is light in the physical aspect, as he is truth 
in the moral. 

Spenfii or the tJoly S^iriL^-The tnanifestatioD of the creative 

will and thought of Aliura Mazda is Speiita Mainy-u or Holy Spirit. He 
symbolizes the ideal or perfect eiEistcnce as conceived in thought by 
Ahum M^a. Tiic materialization of the divine thought in creation spells 
imiierfection and Spenta Mabyu is, therefore, sliadowed by his inseparable 
opposite, Angra Mainyu. later Ahriman. the Evil Spirit. These two 
primfivaj spirits ^ the t^^ins that emerged from the divine bosom. By 
their innate choice, tlie Holy Spirit chose righteousness and the Evil 
Spirit chose Wicker^ess. As the inveterate loe of man kind, the Evil Spirit 
lures man by hU mtkhievous machinations to the path of wickedness. 

Zoreastrianism speaks of Vohu Mahnah, "Good Mind," the flret \d 
Ahura Mazda's creation, as the son of Ahura Mazda. 

The Old Testament speaks of the Spirit of Yahweh. 

Philo Judaeus says that Logos is the first-born Son of God He acts as 
the vicegerent of God between God and the world. Logos is more than 
Plato's Idea of the Good. Like Spenta Mainyu, the Holy Spirit he is 
creatively active. Spenta Mainyu and hb adversary Angra Mattiy-u, are 
spok^ of as ihii/ofeshtar or the fashiwiem or cuttem Philo, 
speaks of Logos as Tomeus, "the cutter," and employs the word in the 
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sjUnc mciauLiig’. Again as Spenta ^TaJnyii, who is the Spirit of Light, is 
shadowed his opponent "the Spirit of Parkness''; so, says Philo, that 
JhX^os who is thii Shekinah or Glory or Light of God is also darkiusss or 
shadow of God- This is so, he sa\'S, because the oeature reveals only half 
tlie creator and hides the other . 

Wisdom, in the Book of Wisdom of Solomon, is said to be identical 
with Logos. She is the divine essence and lives a quasl'indcpendent exis¬ 
tence in God and by the side of God. She works in the world as Cod's 
active agimt. 

The New Testament speaks of the btermediaTy spirit of God. Just as 
Spenta Aiainyu, tlic Holy Spirit, worics for Ahuta Masda, so says Ntinienitis 
of Apamea, that God lias l>estowed dii.iQe i^uaJHies apon a second god who 
acts m tlie world as the Good Spirit. The Supreme God work-s in the 
spiritual world and the second god works both m the spiritual and material 
W'orld. 

God created Logos or the Son, says Drigen, whose rekition to the 
Father is the same that exists between Aliuia Mazda and Spenta ^(oinyii. 
Though the Son or Logos, adds Origan, is oo-etema! and co-equal with 
the Father, yet the Son is lesser than the Father. 

Ash^ or rtrefff, Vedic rta rs Righteousness .—^Its visible symbol is fira. 
Asha Vahishta, or Best Righteousness, is one of these^*eii Amesha Spentas, 
"Holy Immortals’' or ArchangEls. He presides over righteousness in 
the moral sphiire- The good man ig ashavati, "righteouE." as the bad is 
dregvant. ''wicked." There is eternal struggle between the forces of 
Righteousness and Wckednesa, until with the help and gakknee of 
Ahuia Mazda, mankind will rout and annihilate the forces of Wickedness. 
Then will dawn upon the teaith the Ktogdotu of Righteousness. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus adopts Fire as the first principle of nature. 
Bverything that exists, he says, comes from it. It is the essence of all 
things. It works as Reason or Logos, the Divine Law that rules supreme in 
tlie universe. It represents the Universal Order I hat prevails in the world- 
It is the Reason or the Logos of the World. It Is the law of perfection 
towards which man advances. 

The Stoics adopted the ideas of Heraclitna Man has to strive for the 
ohservance of the Law* of Nature, so that he may rise to pedection. The 
cosmic law, identihed with Fire or Logos is God. Man is either good and 
wise or evil and foolish, as he is righteous or wicked in Zoioastrianism, 
Like the Zoroastrian -view, fire will consume the world in the endJ 

Ma}% u mndf of material and spiriluai eUnmils.^Hi is made of the body 
which is perishable and the soul that is InunortaL The most important 
spiritual facultLes of man, besides intellect or reason, are daina, "con¬ 
science/’ ttrvdn, "soul/’ and fnivashi, "guardian spirit." 

Man Ls endowed with the Freedom of the Will. He Is a free agent and 
is responsible for his good or evil deeds. He Is advised that: "One alunc is 
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Ltbe PaUx of Rig^t«ottsiie£S>" Abuia UaEda's two primevai spirits, the 
Holy Spirit and tlie Evil Spirit, chose thi-fc of life. Even so it 
is left to man to choose hctvYeen right and wrong, truth and falsehood, 
righteousness and wickcdoessL He has the power to choose hctwiteu 
the opposites. Everything depends upon Iik own choke. He is the 
muster of bis destiny. 

Daiaa or Consr —It helps man to deiermine his futuni destiny 

of weal or woe. Man reaps as he sows. When a righteous Fcrsou dies hia 
or her iUietta greets the soul in the other world and. wetconxes it in the 
shape of a rkinsel of tmsurpas&ed beauty. Daaaled by her matchless beauty 
the sod! lituiiures who she is, tbe like of whom it never saw during its 
earthly life. Tlie apparition replies that she b not a stranger. She is the 
personification of tlu good thoughts and good words and good deeds that 
th^ soul, during its terrestrial life, thought and spoke and did. She is 
nothing nxure than the te£ex of its own character. 

On the other hand, the soul of a wicked person is conftotiied at the 
Sridge of Judgment by its consdenoe in tbe shape of an ugly old woman, 
the personification of its own wickedness in life. 

Fravashi [fafer Faro/Mir].'—The multifarious objecU of the material 
world arc the terrestrial copies of their celestial originals. All that exist in 
the world are copies of those eternal types. The sky, the earth, waters, 
trees, aniimls, human beings and all that belong to the of 

goodness have Iheii Fravashis. Only Ahriniau, the Eril Spirit, and the 
demons have them not. 

Ahum Mard a had lived is his sublime singleness. He had the ideas and 
concepts of the spiritual and material creation in his mind. 

Fmvaihis of men and women are their divine doubles. They arc tbe 
prototypes after w hich mankind is create<l. They lived in supreme felidty 
in heaven. \Mien Ohrmazd thought of creating mankind, he asked these 
spiritual intelUgences whether they would like to stay in heaven or they 
would migrate to the material world that he was going to create. That 
worid would be one of tJie opposites, gimd and evil. He desired to put 
everj' single Fravashi in one human body as the companion, friend and 
guardian spirit of the individual soul. In that world of imperfection there 
was to be the perpetual fight in the rnner world of everv mdividual and in 
the outside world tvith the Father of Evil and his demons. 

The higher doubles of humanity volunteered to come down to earth, 
live in human hearts to lace the onslaught of Ahriman and his evil hosts 
and to^ help mankind to fight them. Thus they chose the voluntajy exile 
for a time in the world ol foy and somw. good and evil, to tenant human 
bodies and through these material vehicles to fight evil and work for tbe 
redemption of the world of imperf^tion. 

When a duJd; is boro, its Ftuvaahi accompanies its soul as the higher 
double. The soul is the ego inoper, the real l^ness. The Fravashi is the 
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divine agent that acts as its guardian spirit, its iniallible inomtor. It 
ad^nses and applauds the good deeds of the soul and adinotu^es and 
warns it, when it thinks of doing evil. Thus the Fravasht lives as the 
friend and guide of the soul as long os the individual lives. When the 
individual dies, his or her soul advances to the other world to meet its 
fate and its Fravashi lives in heaven its individual life- 

The last ten davs of every jeat are consecrated to the Fravashis, 
They come down upon earth on these days of their festival. They visit 
the h mili^ of the departed ones and are eager that the kindred of the 
d e^ d tnay -welcome them and invoke them, so that they may bless them. 

Tilt Fiavashis resemble the Vedic pUfS, the Platonic Ideas and the 
Koman Manes. Aristotle speaks of the spirit in addition to the soul of miin. 
The spirit ooiiitilutes the real essence of the individual and carries on 
rational activity. The Platonists, Aristotelians and Stoii3 speak of the 
Nous as the Image of God, constituting the true nature of man. Philo calls 
it Pneuma as distinguished from the souL 

The Fravashis are not classed as Yazatas or Angels. Philo, likewise, 
says tiiat they are not Angels, hut are personified abstract ideas th*Tt mani¬ 
fest the energy of God. As the fravashls work for the maintenance of the 
world, so do the Ideas work for God. Tliej' preserve order in the universe. 
The Fmvashi Of an individual lepresents Ahura Mazda in man, so does the 
rational part of the soul typify the Logos. Plutarch speaks of two principles 
in man, the soul and the spirit. 

The eariy Romans had believed that the dead ^thened to a group of 
spirits, Di Manas. In the period of the Republic, it came to be believed 
that the Genius or the Divine Double acoompaiued every individual at 
birlh andli\'Bd as long as he lived. At death, it gathered to the Di Manes. 
tTuder Greek influence. It was believed that the Genius lived after death. 
Di Manes became individualized protecting spirits, TJie Manes came down 
to earth and visited the families among whom they had Lived and, like 
the Fravashis, longed for propitiation. Numenius of Apamea speaks of 
two souls in man, the one rational and the other irratiottaL Origen speaks 
of the twofold psychic division of man, soul and spirit. The relatiqn 
between them resembles that existing between the soul and its Fravashi. 

Tht proitem 0/ twif.—The existence of e^dl ta a stubborn fact in life, 
stigmatiics evil as evil. It is not the passive negation of good. 
It is the active enemy of the good. It b not complementary to good. It 
ts not good in the tnaking. It b not dlusiaa that causes it. It c.xists in the 
realm of reality. Evil is just eviL 

Life b co-operation with good and conflict with evil. Good and evil 
are co-exbting polarities. 

E\dl b the enemy of Ohitnazd as of man. Man's birthright is to fight evil. 
He b a soldier in the eternal struggle. The world b hb battlefield- It b hb 
dutv to resist and rout evil in hb own nature and around him Man 
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practises onJv passive vurtiMSS, i£ lie liiiDSflf eschews eii'il and becomes 
good. Bis active virtues lie m fiirthfiring gv'id and fighting e\nl in society. 
He cannot rest content with seeming his jieisonal saivaiion by being good. 
It is his paTamount, active duty to t^'ork for and fight Iut mieI securc 
salvation of all mankind. 

The wnrtd is imperfect. Everyone is to fight the forces of ini perfection 
in al] phases of human lih:. I 3 y’ the constant effort of ages and tlie 
accumulated work of mankind, good will ultimately triumph over evil 
and the world will be made perfect. The Prince of Evil will impotent, 
He will behii Ids knees ami acknowledge his defeat in the warfare of 
counlluss ages between the forces of Light and Darkness. Truth and 
Falsehood, Righteousness and Wickedness. 

Sfuntd ilfamyi*, /At Hoty Spirii, taler identifted with Ahura Ma^da. — 
frt the GSthtH of Zarathushtra, Spenta Mainyn, the Holy Spirit, is separate 
from iVhura MaEda. In the period, the two are identified and 

Ahum Hlazda and Angm Main^u or Ohrma 7 ,d and Ahritnan become the 
antagonisrje powers, Hence from an early period of hbtor)% Zoroastrianism 
lias come to be spoken of as the religion of dualism, based on the belief in 
two rimi spirits. 

Hippolytus relates on the authority of Aristoiienus (about J30 
that the PcBiaiii believed in two priTne^*al causes of existence, the first 
being Light or the Father, and the second. Darkness, the iitoUier. Eudoxus 
and Aristotle WTOte E»f these powers as Zem;, or Oromazdes, and Hacks, 
or Aielmanios, Plutarch says that Qromazdes came from Light and 
Areimtmios from DarknciiS. 

The Pahlavi controversial work, Shihand Gtttmnik Vijdr or Doubt 
Dispelling Treat Lie. written in the ointb wntury, is the nearest approach 
to philosophical prtJduction. The wTiter who is a dualist, replying to the 
Jewish. Christian and Mohmumadan critics, says that tracing both good 
and evil to God deprives Rim of His divinity. Die goodness of God demands 
that He could not be the author of evil. The AL-wise God would not aeate 
His own a(hT:rEar\’. God, the embodiment of mercy, could not inflict evil 
upon Hb own creatares. It is futile to attempt to resolve the Evil Spirit 
into a sjmfixdic persotuficatinn Of tnan's evil nature. Evil is primevil in 
its origin. It is mil relative, nor did man bring it into existenw. It is 
enhanced when the flesh triumphs over tht spirit, but it does not originate 
with the flesh. The father of evil is as real a personality as the father of 
goodness.* 

We may condnde this survey by stating that although Ahiiman was 
oo-oval and co-equal with Ohrmazd, he is not co-eternal for Lc will enter 
into nothingness. Ohrmazd was. is and shall be, whereas Ahiimaii was, is, 
but sfcil! not be. Hence, it may be said that Ohrmazd and Ahrinmn are 
not actually balanced »|ually against each other. 

Mithtaism §oes to Europe .—Vedic Hitra, Aveatan attained to 
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the greatest prominence among all IndD-Itanian di^Tmtifis. Mitbraism is 
Zoroasttiamsm modifit'd by Semitic accretions. 

Plutarch says that tlie cult ol MitJna was tafcen to by the 

Cidlian picaies taken captive in 67 d.c MLthia's cult lapi^y spread m 
Enroi>e, His lame reached ilie borders ol the Aegean Sea. JlithTa came to 
be worshipped between India and Pontus Huxintjs- It spread in difieneiit 
parts of Asia Minor and reached India in the third century ajj., when it 
had its root in the North-Western provinces and GujaraLS ^ ^ 

Antioch us I, king of Coitunageiie, is shown in relief clasping the nght 
hand o.r Mithra. Nero desired the to initiate him in the tn^'steriei of 
Mitbra. Diocletian, Galcrrus and Lidnius dedicated tempks to Mithra, 
who was officially recognized as the protector of bis empire by Diocletian 
in A.D. 307. 

Mithra acts as the mediator between the imkiiowabk and unapproach¬ 
able God and mankind. Ke fashioned the world as Deiniuigc. 

The AcureJw or Kingly Glory had descendfid upon the kings of Persia. 
Mitliraisni took it to Europe. The ruling king declared that this Kingly 
Majesty, the shtning halo, descended upon him . He was tlrerefore the 
descendant of divity or divinity in the flesli. It now tame to be known ^ 
Destiny. The Semites called it gada. Thn Greeks called it tyare. Al^andcr a 
■jjiticcessors adopted it to strengthen their position and establi^ed the 
worship of the Glory or iyui of the King. This fraiction of hfitUra of 
Aic pw«mg the Kingly Glory made him popular among the Roman 
emperore. They declar^ thenistlves possessed of the Divine Gloiy. 

Tht -A rha emeiiian kings lived during winter In Babylonia. The Chaldean 
theologv assimilated Mithra to Shanias, the god of the Sun. Iri 2 oroastrian 
theology Mithra was distinct from the sun. United now with the Sun, 
he was called Sol In\*ictiis, or the Invincible Sun in the Roman mysteries. 

2 arvan Akaiamaor Boundless Time is Ohrmazd’s attribute. Mitbraism 
assigns it the first place. Knmos. "Time," is the supreme God. He is 
represanteil in sculptures as a lion-hcaded human monster. A serpem 
cnctrcles his body. He has the sceptre and the bolts of sovereignty in his 
hands and holds in each hand a key to die gates of heaven. He b 
creator and dKtroycr. The Pcisian angeb who migrated to Rome with 
Mithra dwell on the sunlit summits of Mount OljTupus. 

The Mithfak Afyjifwes.— men tlie cult of Mithra entered Rome, 
the Mithraic rites \^re performed in the caves and grotlos- The fire was 
kept burning perpetually in the deep recesses of thfi subterranean crypts. 

The Mithraic Mysteries were rites pcrfoimed in secret ^ concealed 
from the view of the public. Only those who irere solemnly initiated could 
perform these rites. Bykaddratiyaka-Vpani^d (6.3.12} and the 
Vpani^i (3. 11. 5) say that such knowledge was not to be given to one 
who is not a son or to une who is not a pupil. Even if one offered him this 
earth with its treasure, one should reply: “This knowledge truly is more 
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than eafihly trcasore," The Mu^iaka (3. 1 . 10, 11). the 5 wrfaiiNife«ra (6.^), 
aiui the Ataitfi-Upani$iid (&. 29) speak in thf tanu: manner. 

In Egypt, Babyloma, Persia, the Mystery Rdtgiaos obsen’cd such 
secrecy St. Paul speaks of the hidden wisdom intended only for the 
initiated, 

Tlie iicophyie, everywhere, was subjected to ngoious tests. He had to 
purify hin^lf by several lustrations and ablutions to cleanse his soul of 
sin. lie had to practise austerities and under|^ flagellations and bodily 
tortures. He had to pcrfoim magical rites and pass through degrees of 
initiation before he was imally admitted as a partkipanl m the Mysteries. 
The hymn to Miihra (Yasht lo. tai) in Persia, speaks of fiagellation. 
Chti^ianity triumphs om Mithfaism .—^Thc conversion of Constantine 
to ChrEtianity became a turning-point in the destiny of Mithraism. 
Julian the Ajjostalc ( a.d, 361-363) was initiated in the mysteries ol Mitbra. 
He introduced the worship of Mithia at Ccmstatitinopk, Afterwards 
Mithraism lost the protection of the State and Ciiristianity triumphed over 
it It lingered in Uie Alps and Vosges and other places for a considerable 
time. It left its mark behind. The vomnes of Mithra used to celebrate the 
birthday ol the Sun on December 25. when at the ^vintc^ solstke light 
trhnnphed over darkness and the lengthening of tlie tlay began. Tlu< 
Christiam adopted this day as the feast of the Nativity of Grrist. ^ 
Manifkadsm gn« fo pAirope in the third eetthiry A.D.—^Mani, a Zoro^ 
trian priest, cEaimed to have received re%'dation. He appeared as a prophet 
and taught his new synthetic religion basetl on materials tltawn from 
ZoioastrianJsm, Buddhism, Christianity and Syrian Gnosticism, He 
explains the existence of evii by the dualistic theory. Light is synonymous 
with God Satan arose from darkness. It is man's duty in life to fight the 
forces of Darkness and bring about the final triumpli of Light over 
Darkness. Mankhaeism teaches self-mortifkation and asceticism, which 
are foreign to the spirit of ZoroastrianLsm. Man! holds matter to be the 
tool of evil. MorUficaikm of the body, therefore, becomes a surtue in his 
system. Alt bodily desires are evil. They should be stifled and killed. Maui 
mlvocatcs quietistic, ascetic, passive virtues. Celiba^ is a virtue with 
Moni. He recommended fasting. 

Mankhaelsm spread in the Far East, reaching as far as China. It pene¬ 
trated into the West in the fourth century. It contested supremacy with 
Christionjty, as Mithiaism had done before, St. Augustine was a Maui- 
chaean before he was converted to Christianity, Even after he had joined 
the Christian Church be was unable to free himself from Macichaean 
teachings, lie imparled its doalistic philosophy to Guistian doctrine.^ 

Tht- apluiriim' Ex Orienfe Lux, '‘The Light /ntm the Eaxt,** bnconies 
foruitiar. —Porphyry, Eiihultis, Clemen of Alexandria, Strabo, Diogenes, 
Laertiiu, Photius write about the Magi and their teachings. Neo¬ 
platonism had penetrated Into Persia- Tansar, the premier of Ardeshir 
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Babegac, was a Keoplatonist. When King tsoshirvan the Just came to 
the throne in the sixth century, it was said that a disciple of Plato had 
occAjpifid the thione of Persia. The great feitig bad founded his famous 
academy at Jund-i-Shahpur. Eminent thinkers and writers from India, 
Rome and other places came there. King Justinian had dnsed the pbQo- 
sopihical School at Athens and exiled the phUosopbeis. King Nosbin’an 
welcmned them at his academy. Several Gteek p^osophical works were 
translated into Phhlavi by royal behest. Similarly important Sanskrit 
works, including Paiica-^tantra. the well-known Sanskrit work of fables, and 
other works ifrere rendered into Pahlavi, the court language of Persia. 
These works were translated from Pahlavi into Syriac and Hebrew. The 
Araha later translated them into Arabic. \Miea they went to Europe, 
they became the torcfa'bearais of light and leacning in the Dark Ages. 
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CHAPTER 


PERSIAN THOUGHT 


B. PHILOSOPHY IK 20 R 0 ASTR 1 AKISM 

ZoKOASTRtAKlSM IS A rdigion, it claims cveo to Ik a reveaivd religion 
like Qmsdaiiity and l^am, and therefore pnmarily it is not A {ihito- 
sophy. But no mvealed religion can hope to gain the allegiance of the 
learned and the intellectual unless its teachings can stand the test of 
mason. It is only in this sense that one can venture to write on ihe phJJO' 
Sophy of Zoroastrianism, for every religion hM its mctaphvsicai unpli" 
cations and Zoroastrianism is no exception. 

Dualim .—^Among the great monotheistic religions Zoroastrianism can 
certainly claim to be one of the oldest, if not perhaps Mr oldest. And yet 
in poplar parlance it has been generally described as Dualism. Invotving 
a belief in the eternal existence of mo spirits, one good and the other 
evil This is tine of later Zoroastrianism, when the original purity and 
vigour of Zoroaster's teaching had been lost and a metaphysical duaJtsnt 
had developed involving Spenta Mainyn creating all good thinga nTirf 
Angia Mainyu creating all evil things. We have an excellrmt ftxa^inplp of _ ^ 
this in the Veitdidad, a corruption of si-daeva-data, which means the Law - ’it 
against the demons. In the first Fargard we read: ‘, 

“As the first best of regions and coimtries, I, who ant Ahuta Mazda 
produced Airyana-vaejo of good capability. Thereupon as. an opposition ™ ‘ 
to it, Angre fdainyu, the deadly, formed a mighty serpent and host 
caused by the Daevas. 

“As the second best of regions and countries, I. who am Ahura Mazda, 
produced Gau, In which Sughadn is situated. Thereupon as an opposition 
to it, Angia Mainyu. the deadly, formed a pestilence, which is fatal to 
cattle, great and smaJL" 

And so it goes on. This trend of thought deveinped even more vigorously 
in the Pahalvi period when a book likeSAiAund CHWa»ik Vtjat undertakes 
a reaJly philosophical defence of dualism to uphold the empotial goodness 
of Ahura Mazda as Cod, and it anticipates the arguments of most recent 
thinkers like James and the Pereomd Idealists. But the author of the 
work b equally anxious to prove the ultimate supremacy of Ahura Mazda 
as He will ultimately overeome all evil and thus vanquish Angia Mainyu. 

But all this need be mentioned only as a later phase of Zoroastrianism, 
which as Mamchaeism did not fail to affect the monotheism even of 
Christianity, as the history of the MarEichaen heresy goes to show. 

It would be beiier to deal with the Icachings' of Zoiuaster 
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and sec in wbat senses If any at all, his teadiing can be spoken of as 
dualistic. So far as his theory of creation, is concerned it is thmoj^h and 
through monotheistic. Ahura Ma^da ts the one and only creator of the 
wbede imivuise. Day and night are not cnidiety opposed to each other as 
in later ZoroasttianisTn. There are no animals which rap be described 
piirrly as evil, there b nothing in the ph}^ica.! world whkh Ls purely eviL 
h b only when Zoroaster b<^tns to sing in the &Widi of bis own sufferings 
and disappointments that he comes to emphasise the evil ihat is in map 
and he develops a dualism, which is just Ethical Dualism. He comes to 
feel titat while bis Creator is really good in himself there is something in 
the universe which obstructs the W'ork of the gooth There arc several 
pertinent passages in the Gdiltas bearing on this point. In Yasna 45. r he 
says: "Yea, I shall speak forth; hear j’e, who come from near and far. 
Ponder well over all things. Weigh my words with care and dear thought.’’ 
This tmplks the moral responsibility of all human bditgs and he makes 
this clearer in Y’^sna 30, 2 when he says: "Let each man choose hts own 
creed fur himself." What is be expected to choose between? The atisvrer 
is given in the famous passage, 45. 2: “1 shall tell you now of those 

twin spirits, that look their birth at the beginrtmg of life. The benevolent 
Spirit of Ooodness thus spake to the Spirit of Evil; Neither our thoughts, 
nor our commands, nor our understandings, nor our beliefs, nor our deeds, 
nor our consdenoes, nor our souls, are at one." Here the opposition 
between the good and the eei] is quite clear cut, but the opposition is not 
Irctween two substances, t^iit between two princrples. It Is a matter of 
interpretation whether these spirits arc to be looked upon as [>ersoa5 or 
as mere hgurative personifications. Tlie psychology of religious con- 
sdousness in recent }%ars has brought out the need of concretising for 
purposes of worship. If Ahura, Maada is in Himself the Spirit of Goodness 
and is a Person, the spirit that oppos® Him naturally al» takes shape as 
a Person, though ultimately doomed to be vanquished, Zoroastrianism 
thus comes into bemg as a new force time fights the Imttle against Angra 
Mainyu. and Zoroaster as the I*rophet hghring Angra Maintm comes to 
he looked upon as an inveterate enemy of all iJiat is evd. He has to face 
hLs tiibulatious and lie does so imdinchingly and calls ad mankind to 
tliis %ht as well. The ianguage of the Gd/AJs leai'es no doubt that 
Zoroaster himself was an inveterate fighter and would not find any rest 
till be had laid low the powers of eviL His language also leaves no doubt 
that for him ,Uiura Ma^ could have nothing evil in Humdf and so 
all evil must Lie outside Him, In philosophical iaiignage all evU [5 the 
negation of the good, and it is personified as the spirit of Angra. Hainyu. 
The opposition between the good and the evil takes on other allied forms, 
as for example light and darkness, knowledge and ignorance, truth and 
lie, but the fundamental idea remains the same. 

Empha-sking the idea of monotheism, Parsec scholars have been apt 
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to repudiate duaii^ altog^thct as tui tntegtal {Nut of ZoioasUianisin. 
They aiguc that Afiura tMajnU is one and He is supTcme, and that Spcota 
MainjTj as the Spirit of Goodness and Angra Mainyu as the Spirit of 
Evil ate snboniiniite to Him. They overlook the fact that this makes 
Ahora Uazda HimseH responsible for tlie existence of evil and all its 
consequence. And that is entirely against the whole spirit of the Gatha%, 
The ]}as3age already quoted from yasmr 45. 2 leaves no room for doubt. 
There can be no truck between the good and the evil. They are poles apart 
and they can never meet. The end of tiie cotiHict will and must end in the 
defeat of eviL One thing is certain, that Zoroaster was acutely oonsdous 
of Uie existence of evil; he could Qot associate it with Ahura Mazda, the 
embodiment of all goodne^, and therefore the only soluiion that be 
oould come to was to figuie evil as an external force working in bumrif^ 
beings against tlie will of God. Philosophically wc may say that evil is 
just the negation of good, and when this negation is persoatfi^ it becomes 
Angra Mainyn, 

^Vhether this solution is sound or not remains a matter of opinion. 
But it has to be mentioned that this solution has been accepted by all the 
great monotheisms of the succeeding ages. In the Old Testament w'c have 
Satan thw'arting live wiU of God, even though He b portrayed as all- 
powerful. In Christ we find ihe same conflict and His greatness lis in 
overcoming all temptatkiiis held out by Satan. In Islam, too. we have the 
figure of fblts. The logic of this line of argument is inexorable and wt 
find a great Chri-itian like Dr. vUbert Schweitzer frankly ebiming that 
Christianity is dualistk and most rightly too. In his CArir/mHify &nd 
Religions of the World be writes: “Every rationaiJ faith has to choose 
between two things: either to be an ethical reltgiou or to be a rdigion 
that explains llie world. \Ve Christ Ums choose the former, as that which 
fs of hjgber value.” In another passage he writes: “We hold to the 
absolutely and profoundly ethical religion as to the one thin g needful, 
though philosophy may go to rack and min.'* But a little later in a more 
philOMphical mood he writes: “The God who is known through philosophy 
and the God whom 1 experience as Ethical Will do not coincide. They 
are one. but how they are one 1 do not understand."' This is honest and 
Dr. Schweitzer is by no means the only one who has been forced to this 
conclusion. The same difficulty crops up m the writings of William James 
and the Personal Idealists who find it logically impossible to endow God 
with omnipotence and albgoodness as most religious people glibly and 
moonsistpntly do. They art forced to choose between two attri¬ 
butes of God and they would rather sacrifice His omnipotence than His 
all-guodncss. OUnsr systems of philosophy, like that of the Vedanta in 
India or of Spinoza and the Abi»lQte Idealists, are in the oppbsttt camp 
and art ftirocd to deny Cod as a. poison and to merge it into the Brahman 
or the Absolute as the case may be. 
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$0 die Zoraastnani&iD of Zoroasitu is dualism, but it is etlikaJ dualism. 
Later Zoroastrianism in the age of the Vtndidiid tievol<i|K*d it into a 
moiapbyslical dualism, for uhich there is no t\'arrant in the Qatttas, But 
a still later School of the Magi Zoronstiians, the Zervanites, de\Ttoped tluf 
t'iew that Z^iima .'l^rue or tile Soundless Time was the priinordial 
reality' out of which evolved Ahura Masda and Angm Mainyu. This b an 
ingenious attempt to have a metaphysical monism coupled with ethical 
dualism. The whole of Zoroastrianism as a religkm is imbued through and 
through mth this spirit of £ght against Angra Mamyni. The kusti, or 
sacred thread, which every professing Zoioastrian has to wear round hU 
waist, is nothing if not symbolical of this fight, ejchorting him to be ever 
prepared to fight the Evil One at every step, llie very epithets which are 
used to describe him bring this ouL ''Angra Mainyu is the Demon of 
Demons, who has crept into the creation of the Good 5piriL His standing 
epithet is Tul! »f death.' He is the worst liar. He is a tsrrant, of evil 
creation, of evil religion, and of evil knowled^, and of maJigaity, as well 
as inveterately wicked,"* 

Warship .—in the pru-Zoroastnan epoch the Iranian religion was 
nature worship. With the advent of Zoroasttir fire and sun and water lost 
their religious importance, but survived even in the (inthds as symbols 
of Uu? power of Ahura Marda. .After Ids time the priests so accustomed to 
the oJd forms of worship revived tliia nature worship, though as subor¬ 
dinate to Ahura Mazda, and inevitably fire came to be hwked upon as very 
sacred and its conseciation in sacred fire-iemples has given rise to the 
familiar idea that Zoroastrians are fiie-woTshippera. Tliete is as much 
truth in this desertpUort as to say that Christians are Cross-worshippers. 
Ftrdusi's lines penned a thousand years ago remain true to-day as then: 
"Say not that they [the Iranians] vrere worshippers of fire; they were 
worshippers of one God." Markham in his History oj Persia says: "Peisia 
is the only one [nation] that lias never at any period of her history 
Vh'Dishippcd graven image.* of any kind."' 

Ethics. —Cousislently with. Ethical Dualism Zoroastiian ethics moves 
at a very' high IcveL It focuses all its strength on emphasizing hutrdu, 
hukhta, huimvafeshta: pule thoughts, pure words, pure deeds. It is not 
possible to have a mote suednet summary of eihk^ life and that is the 
best that can be said about Zoioastrian ethics, VMuitever abenutbns 
Zoroiistrianism might have gone through on the metaphysical and 
religious side after llie time of Zoroaster, it must be said to the credit of 
the Zoroastrian pdests that they maintauied the high level of Zoroostrian 
ethhs. One feature of thl* ethics is wiorth noting l that it in no way 
favours ascetictsm. The Versdidad says; "There is no strength in those 
who do not cat, neither for vigorous righteoushenis nor for vigorous 
husbandry, nor for vigoruiis of scuts " .And in Sail Dar w-e read: 

"With ns fasting means fasuug from silt witli i>ur eyes and tongues and 
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ears and hands and iret." Darius ihe Great in his T^xfc edicts had it can'^’ 
"O man I This is Ahum Maada's command to thee: think no evd, abamiun 
not the right path, sin not,” 

With the Greeks as with the Hebrews there was no dear 
conception of the life after death. The conception of immorcaHty was 
ven’ shadowy. It took a clear shape in Zoroaster. He promised paradise 
to the good and hell to the wicked. His doctrine of soul was simple. But 
in later Zoroastrianism it became somewhat cornplex. Every human being 
tu be looked upon as comprising a body with mteUigcnce, daiw 
(ego or cotisdencc). urvan [soul), and f (a sort of guardian spirit). 

The bedv is liie vehicle for the soul and so has to be kept trim and healthy. 
The da^ detraitilnes a man’s pcisonality. becoming fairer or fouler with 
every good or evil action as the case may be, uruBH is the sral which 
enjoys itomorlality. On the fourth day after death there is judgment 
when the ffrraft of the dead, if righteous, is accosted by a beautiful maid, 
and if evil by an ugh^ maid, and these maids are nothing but the mani- 
festatioRS of his own duftin, good or bad as the case may be. Tbi; conceptwm 
of Fmvustii is very peculiar, It stands for the guardian spirit and is 
associated with the good ones, so that their FfAWshia are fcmeinhered in 
pratveis. 

If the greatness of a religion is to be measured in lenns of the iiumberii 
of its followers, Zoroastrianism has no right to be called great to-dny. 
for it cannot lumt of more than a hundred liiousand or so m the whole 
world. If the greatness of a religion, however, depends on its historic 
importance and its influence on the religions qI the world, the greatnesa 
of Zoroastrianism cannot be challenged. In this cor^tion 1 cannot do 
better than t^note from my iittJe bookZ’oroaster.' His Lift and Ttitcktugs 
as the concluding words of this brief essay. 

"During its triumphant career of over two millennia, it came into contact 
with millions of people both to the east and west of Iran, and in this 
period it transferred a good deal of its moral and spiritual vigour to other 
people. The Hebrews and the Christians and the Muslims have all drunk 
deep, consciously or unoonsdousiy, at the founts of Zoroastrianism, and 
the b«t of ZoToastrianistn lives in the best of other teligiotiS- It is i^rhaps 
this CDDScionsne^ that made the conversion tom ZoTOastriankm to 
Islam so easy after tlie Muslim cotujuest of Persia, and mure definitely 
took away the zeal to spread their faith among otheis. A flame that has 
passed on its light to comiiless other flames must disdain so sordid a 
feeling as jealousy. Good thoughts, good words and good deeds are not 
the monopoly of Zoreastrians. In the dim antitjaity Zoroaster preached 
it and his reward is that it has become the common tnlicritanoe of all 
humanity.*'* 
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CHAPTER XXV^n 


PRE-SOCRATICS 


I. INTRODirCTORY r THE EARLY BEGINNINGS 
OF GREEK THOUGHT 

Pmujsomy b the West Is generiiUy said to begin with the Cteels. The 
Gieehs were pns-emineatly fitted, on account of certain national charac' 
teristics, to produce an independent and lasting system of philt^pfiy. 
It was their impartiality, combined with a strong sense of reality, and 
an eqnally strung power of abstraction that enabled the Greeks to set up 
a world of Ideas, baUt tip by the strength of independent liuman thought, 
the L<?gos, which could claim to explain reality in a natural way, in pboe 
of the mythological cr^tions of artistic imagination. TJie Greeks not 
merely larmulated all fundamental questions and problems of philosophy, 
by themselves no mean achsevement, but also answered them with 
the transparent dearness which b peculiar to the Hellenist mind. Hicy 
fashioned for philosophic thpuglit the basic ideas in which the whole of 
later European Philosophy, Science and Theology moved and with which 
they still work. 

But the Greek philosophical systems have not merely a secondary 
and preparatory value. They have a value in themselves, as an achieve¬ 
ment in the development of man^s intelkctuaJ life. The Greeks proclaimed 
the dwfoiwttiy 0/ Reasm, and gave it a tw<vfci]d applicatiun. Wisdom* 
to the Greeks, is not a mere theorotical explanation of the world hut also 
a ddinite ffractical attitude towards life. In {fti$ r^pect tkokgfn 

showt striking sitniUirily leith Iht main irenjt 0/Indijtn pkiU>sof>hicat sy$tstns^ 
The leading Greek thinkers always "lived" as philosophers. That is what 
Nictssebe called '‘the bold apenness 0/ a philosttphic life" and what he 
missed in the lives of modem philosapbcrs. The Greek idea of culture is 
something more than a *'<leooration of life"—a concealment and dis¬ 
figuring of it: for all adornment hides what is adorned; it is tlie idea of 
cnltuie as a new and finer n^ure, without distinction of inner and outer, 
without convention or disguise, as a unity of thought and will, life and 
appearance. Evciything which makes for sincerity and honesty is a further 
alep towards this true calture, however destructive of merely conventional 
and decorative culture it may seem to be. 

Then, the absence of religious dogmatism in Greek philosophy produces 
both an impiiTtial, scientific explanaticm of the world os well as a morality 
which is unfettered by authority or revelation, 

Finalfy, Greek philosophy like Greek art and poetry grew out of the 
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minds of fhe peopk ftpd formed, an organic compooeat of HeHeoic cultum. 
ft has a perfect artistic form in presentation and stands before us in 
etenial, unfadmg fresliness like the poems of Homer or Qte masterpieces 
of Periclean art, 

Ionia in Asia Minor, where Homer sang, was the ciadk of 
Greek Philosophy. Homer and Philcesophy are the iwd poles between 
which the world of Greek thenght rotates. Even Homer's language 
betrays the iatelJectual structure of the Greek mind. Tlie Greeks regarded 
what we caD "character" as knowledge: c.g. a king "knosra" justice; a 
W'oman "knows" chastity, and so on. Secondly, there is an element of 
sadness, pessimism, "MciraL," immutable late, shortness of life, suffering 
of earthly existence; even the question of origin of evil b raised; but 
nowhere is there any tram of a systematic working out of these ideas in 
Honier. 

Homer thus lays the foundation of later Greek Ethics (cf. Stoic "Fate" 
and Socratic ' ' Virtue is knowledge,'*) 

In. the two centuries thal followed litmter, the Greeks cxicndiid ihtir 
territonal possessions to a great extent, and the colonisation and emi' 
gratioD brought them into contact with numerous foreign peoples and 
revealed Lo them unknown morals and customs. In politics, the jioweT of 
nobility b^an to totter and a coustiiution of an oligarchic or democratic 
nature was established. In jXMitry, the lyric was created and Llie indi¬ 
viduality of the poet vfas emphasized. Individual priests and prophets 
began to make their appearance and gain influence. Kdigiou entEied 
upon a criricaJ stage. The old cults no longer satisfied the new strong 
cmoiioiis 

Orphem, —The new god, Dionysus, won for himself a plaoe iimoi^ 
the native gods. He is the god of nuiuret and was celebrated in 

noctumal rites by torchlight on mountain tops with the accompaniment 
of wild musk. This cult was connected rvith the name of the Thracian 
bard, Qrfjheus, Tlic body Is not the instTument of tiie soul, hut rather its 
bonds, its prison, its tottib. The Orphic theoleigy beUeves in tiansmigradon, 
the grievous cycle of births. It boiders on Pantheism, without, however, 
taking tht final step, the difficult}'^ of the duality of soul and body, god 
and the world, not being suiscessfully surmounted. 

Thus the first precursors of Greek fliilosophy, whom Aristotle calls 
"theologians." arc revealed to us in a curious twilight of Religion and 
Philosophy. The second preliminary phase of Greek Philosophy is the 
proverbial wisdom, which appears hi connected form in the maxims aud 
sayings of the rerw sages, Plato’s list included Thales, Solon, Pittacus, 
Bias, Ocohulus. Myson, Chiion, the first four being included in every list. 
The first-named, f hates aj Af ufetos, was assigned a special place among 
his contemporaries and has been now generally accredited by historians 
as the father of all European philosophy, 
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Greek PJiilosophy thus properly with Pre-Socratic Phil(jsophy 

(from the beginnitig of the sixth to the TnirlrUe oE the fifth century B.c,). 
tt consists m ainl y of Cosmology or Philosophy of Nature. lU main interest 
ts m the world tha t surrounds man, the Cosmos, i t came tu an end svftb 
the scepticism of the SophisiB, who turned the attention uf Philosophy 
to man, hb mental and moral nature, and to the practicaJ proldesis of 
life. 

Matsfialism or Ilyleioism, —^The philosophical tendency, represented 
by the prc-Socratics, has been sometunes colled "Materiaiism," the 
exception being “Anaxagoras." But we must remember that the separa-tiem 
of nature and spirit, or matter and mind, was wholly foreign to ordinal, 
pure Greek thought. The Greek always hnagmed nature as animate. It 
would be mam conect to speak of Ilylozoistn. The problem of life and mind 
does apt exist for th^ diinkers, since everything is Uvhig and infused, 
although in varying degrees, with mind- In Bemocritus and the Sophists 
we get the questions of Ethics and social Thean', as wdl as a Theory' of 
edneation. It would be more accurate to describe the pre-Socratic Philo¬ 
sophy as Cosmological inquiry .or Philosophy of Nature, Instead of re¬ 
maining satisfied with the crude fashion of explanation by temporal 
sequence, these earliest philosopbers raised the (juestton, Wliat is the 
permanent element in real existence, and of what are actual things cam- 
fMsed? This question, so dearly put, marks the difference, once for all, 
between Philosophy and Mythology. 


a. THALES AND ANAXIMENES 

Thalit .—Miletos was the liome of the earliest School of scientific cos¬ 
mology, There can be no doubt that the founder of the Jifilesian Schod, 
and tl^refore the first of the cosmologists, was Thales, a contemporary 
of Solon, The most remarkable thing we loiow about him is that he 
foretold the edipse of the sun which put an end to the war between the 
Lydians and the Medes fMay 28, 585 He was forty years old at this 
time, so bis birth is calculate to be 625-^4 h.c. He died at 78 in 546 s.c, 
Thales visited Egypt and is said to have introduced Egyptian Geomctiy 
to Greece. 

His Cosmology . — If Thales ever wrote anythiog. it was soon tost. Ail 
that we know of him is dcri^-ed mainly from Aristotle. The following 
statements are attributed to Thales: 

The earth fioats on water, 

(a) Water E the materia] cause of all things. 

(3) All things ate Full of gods. The magnet is alive, for it has the power 
of moving iron. 
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Thi* filst ol these statements must be andeistood in the Ugbt of the 
second, which means that W'ater is the fii udam ental Of primajy thing of 
which all other things are mere,transient forms. Tile greatness of Thales 
consists in this, that he was the first to aak, not what the original 
thing, but what is the primary tiung notr?; or more simply. "Vdiat is the 
world made of?" The answer ho gaw to this question was: Water. Of all 
tilings we know, w'atcr seems to take the most vanotis shapes. It is 
familiar to U5 in a solid, a liquid, and a vaporous form. 

Tlie third statement implies that Thales believed in a "soul of the 
worlil"—Uiis is Aristotle's infertnee. Bumet does not take such 
statements of Thales seriously, for according to him, to say that the 
magnet is alive is to Imply that other things are not so. But this duality 
of matter and spirit had not yet been formulated. Thnks had some 
notion of the efficient cause, however dim it was. and it b unfortunate 
that the later cosmologists could nnt "appreciate the vary great step that 
Thales had taken, and so allowed thom»lves to rest content with the 
non^recdgnition of the efficient cause, until Anaxagoras came on the 
scene and rediscovered the conception of a ps5^chical and eflicient cause 
for which Aristotle gives him the credit that he fully deserves." 

THf Pan-psychism of TAafiis.—^We sliouLd go beyond Zeller and charac¬ 
terize Tlialfis’ philosophy not only as "Hylozotsm," but a "veritable 
Pan-Psychism." MTien Thales says, "All things are full of Gods,” he U 
choosing magnet and amber as two examples — as pre-emtnest specimens 
to prove the general contention that all things are Ml ol gods. Burnet's 
interpretation entirely mbrepiesents the situation. 

.'(«ajrini(f»E5.—The doctiim^ of Anaximenes are the development of those 
of Thales, whereas Anaximander follows a totally different line of specu¬ 
lation. The style of Anaximenes is simple and unpretentious and is 
distinguished torn the poetical prose of Anaximander. The speculatiwis 
of AnaxunaitdEr were distinguish^ for their boldness; those of Axiaximencs 
are more careful and more fruitful in ideas that were destined to hold 
their ground. 

Theory of iks Primary SubstatWi^Ht; was ihe first to prodaim as the 
ultimate reason of all material transformation a "true cause," a sera 
causa, and thereon rests hb title to immortality. He ascribed the separation 
of material substances to cundensatioo and rarefaction, or differences 
of proximity and distance in the partuJea. ^Vten most evenly diffused, in 
its normal state, so to speak, air is invisible; when most finely diffused, 
it becomes fire and in its progress towards condensation it becomes 
liquid and finally solid. Thus the undeil3'ing substance b one and Infinite, 
but not Indeterminate (as Anaximander held} but Determinate: it b 
ai>. From it all things that are and have been, and shall be, took their rise. 
"Just as our soul, being air, liolds us together, so do breath and air 
encomiHLSs the wliole world.'' It difteis In different substances by virtue 
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of tt3 rarefaction and condensation. Tbe importance of this ptufosophic 
dbcovcT)’ will be obvious to everyime. It makes the Milesian Cosmology 
thoroughly cotisbtent for the first time, explaimng everything by the 
transformatiOR of a singte substance: thus aJJ difTeiences are regarded as 
purely The imity of tbe primary snbstance is saved by 

saying that all diveisities are due to the presence of more or less of it in a 
given space. Ihe analogy from liunian breath suggests that the primary 
substance b^is the same relation to thn life of the world as to that of 
man. It is an early instance of the aigamcnt from the microcosm to the 
maCTDCOSTn. 

3, ANAXIMANDER AND HERAKLEITOS 

Attaxifttutuieri —^The second generation of the Milesian School is repre^ 
sented by Anaximander who was bom in 610-609 a.C. He is distingniahed 
by certain practical inventions: he was the first cartographer, the first to 
construct a map. He was the first Greek philosopher to leave Ins doctrines 
in a book written in prose 

His tkeory it/ the Prifoaiy Sttfrstanfe.-^AnaxiinandET seems to have 
thought it urmccessaiy to fix upon water, air, or fire as the original and 
primary form of body. According to him the Tnaterial cause and first 
element of things was the Iftfinite, a boiindless something from which 
alt things arise and to which they all return again. Andinto that from which 
things take their rise they pass away once more, “as is ordained^ for thej' 
make lepaiation and satb&ction to one another for their injustice 
according to their appointed time/' He was etinck by the fact that the 
world presents us with a series of opposites, of which the most primary 
are hot and cold, wet ami dry. If ive took at things from this point of view, 
it b more natural to speak of the opposites as being "separated out" 
from a mass which b as yet undifferentiated than to make any one of the 
opposites the primarj’ sut^ance, Thales made the wet too important 
at the expense of the dry. Anaximander asks, bow one of the patticular 
forms could be the PrimaTy Substance? The ^'elcmonts" [if we could use 
the word by Anachronbroj are in opposition one to another—-air Is cold, 
waterb mobt, fire b hot. and ther^ore if one ol them were infip itp^ the 
rest would have ceased to be by Ihb time. Thus there must beone etemai, 
indestructible Substance, a (cmrufless stock from which iIm waste of 
cxbtencc is made good. D Thales had been right in saying that water b 
the fundamental reality, it would be inconceivabLe how anything 
conld ever have exbted. Aibtotle regatded it as an anticipation or pre¬ 
sentiment of hk own doctrine of "itideiermimitc maifer," The reason why 
Anaximander conceives the primary substance as "boundle^'* is iMt 
indicated by Arbtotlei “that becoming might not fad.'* 

His Geatfo} OidtcoA .—^Anaximander was quite dear that every created 
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[thing is doomed to destruction. Primary Matter alone^ the source and 
[divination ol all hfi^, lio regard^ as mthoui l^eguining and withemi md. 
This gave him a kind of moral satisfactiEm. '"Each separate existence be 
i:eganied as an iniquity, a itsurpation, for u^hich the clashing and mutually 
exterminating forms of life would suffer atonement and penalty in the 
ordinance of time/* The natural order transfonned itself in his mind to 
a cqmpiehensive order ol Justice. '"All that hath existence is worthy to 
decay/' Nothing seemed to liim '^divine" but Matter, the repository of 
foroe, dateless, eternal and tm-aging, Everjthing at the end of long cosmic 
periods would be brought back to Primary Substance* the unity of the 
original. Universal Being. 

Hfrakkiios t535“475 B-c,) — llmkldtos of Ephesos. son of Blyson, 
flourished about 504 '- 5 O(i Bx. In boldness, originality and their great 
logical stature, Hnrakleitos and Anaximander stand out among the early 
Greeks as tondy giants. He ^vas not a dbciple of anyone: but he was 
acquainted both with the Milesian D^mulogy and with the poams of 
Xenophanes. He also knew something nf the ihisories taught by 
Pythagoras. "The best in himself he bdleved that he owed to hlmseifp 
for of all whose opinions he was acquainted with none had attained true 
insight.'^ He belonged to the arident royal house of Ephesos, but he 
renounced Ids daims to liis brother. "Solitude and the beauty of Nature 
were bis Muses. He was a man of abounding pride and self-confidence and 
he sat at no master's feet/' The title of Ms work is unkinj^-Hp but it has 
been divided into three parts by his Stoic coEnmentators: (i) cosmological* 
(2) political* and (3) ttMological. His style is proverbiiiliy obscure and 
later got him tiie title of "the Dark/' Ht wrote in an oracular style and 
was conscious of doing so. It was the manner of hk tim*^ an age of great 
indi^'tdualitics. They alt feh diat thej'^ are in some measure inspired. 
" He felt a contempt for the mass of the people." "His enigmatic philosophy 
is addre5S(;id 10 the fit and the few', without regard to the multitude* 
"baying like cura at a straj^geCt" or to 'the ass that preferred the bundle of 
hay to the nugget of gold' His headstrong temporament sometimes led 
him into inconsistencies of statement.*' 

Hii Teachings.—lit looks down not only on the of men but on all 

previous inquirers into Nature. He believed himself to have attaiujed 
^ insight into sortie truth which had not hitherto been recognized The truih 
thitherto ignored is—that the many apparently independent and om- 
Ifiicting things we know are fealty ow* and that, on (he other hemdp this 
f"cpjie'* is al5o"w5iiriy/^ The "Strife of Opposites"* is really^ an "attimeiuent/* 
misdom is not a knowledge of many things, but the perception of tlie 
Imclerlyiog unity of the weaning appotsites* This w’as the fundamental 
bought, whkh must be analysed into its element^^ one by one. 

I The Doeiriw qf Flux or is here that we can connect his 

nVem witli that ol Anaximander wluj liad treated the Strife of Opposito 
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as an "Iniusttce/* while to Hemkkitos it was the highest Justice. What, 
tlitrn, is the new Priniaty Substance? Herakleitos wanted something which 
ol its own nature would pass into everything dso, and ever^'thing' else 
would pass in turn into it Hus tie found in /kf, the quantity of fire in 
a dame burning stnadily appears to remain the same and the substance 
is oonrinually changing, [t is always possitig away to smoke, and its plane 
b being taken by fresh matter from the fuel that feeds it. Thb b just 
what WB want. If we regard the world as an "ever-lH’Uig" fire, we can 
undeistand how it b always becoming all things, while all things arc 
always returning to it. Hib biinga with it a cerLain \vay of looking at tbe 
cMang^i and of the world. Fire bums continuDusly and without 

intmTuption, always ccmsumitig fuel and liberating smoke, it [oUows 
that thn whole of finality b like an ever-flowing stream, and that nothing 
bever at rest for a memumt. All things pass and naught abides. *'Yf>u 
^nnot step twice into the same stream." 

Tfn U^avird and TAe Da^nieiitd Pa//t, —He works out the detaib of the 
perpetual Flux in terms of ■'exchange/ ’ This seems a good name for what 
happens when hre gives out smoke and takes in fuel instead. The pure 
fire b to be found chiefly in the sun. He called change "the upward 
and the downward path." The detaib of hb Cosmology, if taken literally, 
as b dune by Bumet and ZeUer. make a most utGaningless ptixzb, So it 
b best to interpret him symbalically, and the due to it may be found in 
mystk terminology. Herakleitos has ckarly an idea of something more 
than a physical substance or energy in. hb concept of the ever-Iidng 
Are. Fire b to him the physical aspect, os it were, of a.great burning, 
creative, formative and destructive fnDtee, the sum of all whi%c processes 
are a constant and unceasing change. The idea of the e»$ which isetcimUly 
becoming many and the many wiiich b eternally becoming oNr, end of 
thoi OMe therefore not so much as stable substanoe' or essence as active 
force, a sort of substantial will-to-become, b the foundation of Uerak- 
leitos* Philosophy. Kietrsche, the most vnud, concrete and suggestive 
of modem thinkers, as b Herakleitos among the early Oieeks, founded 
hb whole philosophical thought on. thb ogneeptiun of uxbtence as a vast 
wili-to^beoome, and of the world as a pUy of Force, 


+ RELIGIOUS REVIVAL, PYTHAGORAS AMD 
XENOPHAKES 

The Pythagorean Scliool represents a more developed stagje in abstract 
reflection and stands out in tbs hbtory of Greek thought as constituting 
an independent source which deteimmcd one line of thought in all the 
later Greek work. We now come to a period of religious revival which had 
an important influence on philosophy. 
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Orpheus Pyiitagpras .—ITie (JriJutconiin unities looked upon revela¬ 

tion as the soutcc of mligious authority. Their doctrines had a startling 
reseiublance to the beliefs which were preval^ut in India. The mniti 
purpose was to purify the believer’s soul so as to enable it to escape from 
the "wheel of birth ' and it was for the better attainment of this end rha* 
the Orphics were organized in eommimities. This religious revisal 
empliasized the view that philosophy was above aU a may of life. The 
ini tinted, saj’s Aristotle, were not expected to Icam anything, hut nierely 
to be afiected in a certain way and put into a certain frame of mind. 
Science too, was a "purification," a means of escape from the “wheel." 
The wise man became more and more detached from the world. 

Pythagoras (c. B-C,).—Unfortuiiately, it is almost impossible to 

recover the earliest forms of Pythagorean speculatiou. Our authorities 
are almost all of relatively late date. The School of l^’thagoreanism had 
a continuous tiinugh someW'hat disturbed existenoe; tl incorp orate d 
elements from <]uite dillerent pliilosophical views. Broadly speaking, two 
main points emerge out of the works of the eart3’' Pvihagureans; their 
vievra on trampxigration, and their interest in, and promotion of, matbe- 
malicat studies. The founder of the School was by universal, consent 
Pythagoras, a native of Samos, an island in Asia Elinor. It is no easy 
t^k to give an account of Pythagoras that can claim to be regarded as 
history, Hemkleitos wntes of hint, "I*j^hagoras practised entjuity betamd 
all other men, and made himself a wisdom of his own, which was hut a 
knowledge of many things and an art of mischief." Of his teaching we 
know still less than of his lift Hegel ^ys that he had a remarkable 
pcisonaliLt' and some miraculous powers of healing. 

The Pythagorean Order,—The Order was simply, in its origin, a religions 
fiatemity and not a political league. Nor is there the slightest evidence 
that tile Pythagoreans favoured the arislociatic rather than the demo¬ 
cratic purtj'. The main purpose of the order w'as to secure for its own 
members ,a mote adequate satisfaction of the religious instinct than that 
supplied by the State Ridigion. It was, in fact, an institution for the 
cultivation of holiness. Pythagpras taught the doctrine of tiansnugmtioni 
it was a development of the primitive bdief in the kinship of men and 
beasts, as all alike children of the Earth. On ihis was b ayi d the system 
of taboos on certain kinds of food, viz, abstinence from animal flesh such 
os beef, Tliis was not based on humanitartan grounds, as modem Western 
vegetarianism is, or on ascetic grounds, as in India, but on taboo. The 
Pythagoreans ate flesli when they sacrificed it to gods. 

Pylhagoras as a Alan of Science. —Aristotle says that he was the fiist to 
discuss the subject of goodness, and that he made the mistake of identj' 
fying its various forms with numbers Herakfeitos admits that he had 
pursued scientific investigation farther other men, Whai, then, was 
the connection between his Religion and Science, iliose two of hts 
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activtly? TTic amswer is in tbc Orphic system of ''fntrtficatton'': the 
greatest pimficatlon of aU is disintenosied Sdenoe, and it is the man who 
di;votes himseli to that, the ime philosopher who has most odectiveEy 
released himself from the "wheel of birth/' Pythagoras was the hrst to 
carry arithmetic beyond the needs of commerce, and made it a study 
for its own sake. When Aristotle talks of “those who bring numbers into 
figures like the triangle and the square/' he meant the Pythagoreans who 
knew tlie osc of the triangle, 3, 4, 5, in constructing a li^t angle. In 
laier wttfets, it is actually called the "Pythagorean triangle." The 
traditional r>'thagorean proposition that thjc square on the h^'potemise is 
equal to the sum of the squares on the other two sides was t^ real foun¬ 
dation of scientific mathematics. 

ProfHtrtion and Harmony: Music and Medicine. —Pythagoras was the 
author of a momentous discovery by means of which the anmerical catios 
which determine the concordant intervals of the musical scale, or the 
"hanuonit," stand in close relation to the "octave" id musiic. In Meiiicinc 
as in Music, the Pvtliagoreans held the law of proportiou and harmony 
applicable. Tliey held the body to be strung like an instrument to a oertftiu 
pitch, hot and cold, wet and dry, taking the place of high and Jow‘ tn 
music. Health is just being in tune, and disease arises fmm undue teitsion 
or riclaKation of the string. We stUl speak of "tonioi" in medidiiu! as wdl 
as in music. Health, in fact, was an "aUunement" depending on a due 
blend of opposites, and the same account was given of many other thmg!^ 
with which the physician is concerned, notably of diet and climate. Wlren 
we speak of ‘'temperance'‘ in eating and drinking, bodily remperatura 
and temperament, or of the temperature W'hicli distinguishes onn climaj ^ 
from another, we ana erinally on Pythagorean ground ^cf. "Atonio" 
l>yspepsii). 

Numhers .—These discoveries led Pythagoras to say thai ah things are 
If musical sounds can be r^uced to titimheis, why should not 
cvexything else? The Pythagoreans indulged their fancy in tradng nut 
analogies between things and numbers in endless variety. 

The Philosophical Imporiance of Pythagoreanism,~-Ti\A Pythagoreans 
applied t h ei r ptincipk also to the soul, and thus determined what is 
spiritual as nnmbcr. Aristotle finds a further applicatioa of tlte number- 
conception as follows: 

‘Thought is the Onr, knowledge or science is the tseo, for it comes alone 
oat of the One.. . . Everything is judged of either by thought, orsci^ce. 
or opiniDn. or feeling," In these ideas, vague as they are, even a modem 
philosopher like Hegel finds "scitne adequacy." "Whitt thought is pure 
uniTBiBilily, knowledge deals with something ‘other'/' Form and content 
are thus distinguished. 

Xenoplmna, TransUUm lo the E^RriKS.—Pythagoras had identified 
himsell with the religious mov'ement of his time: Xenophanes denied the 
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anthropOTTiorphic gods aJtogctlicr, He ridiculed r^'thagoius and the 
doctriiii; of tnuismtgradon. His chief importance lies in thf fact that he 
was the author of the quarrel t)ct\»‘cen philosophy and poetry which 
colmuiated in Plato's Rc^Unc. To attiibnle to gods "things which might 
be considered disreputable among men . . . stealings and adulteries and 
deceptions of one another" is to sot a ver>' bad lesson for moral instruction. 
As a great satirist of his age, as the moral instructor of his nation, as an 
apostle of ^rewd common sense, Xenophanes stands uncquallerL He 
bewails that people do not prize wisdom as much as they prize physical 
strength. It is strange, he says, that a gymnast or a wrestler should come 
to be honauTEd mote than even a philosopher. Would a city, he asks, be 
better governed for ha^-ing more wrestlers t han philosopheis? 

God avd M<i We 7 td. —In tneUphy^cs, Aristotle refers to Xenophanes as 
"the first partisan of the One" and seems to suggest that he was the first 
of the Eldatics. Plato says in the Sitphi^', "The Eieatics ... say that aK 
things are many in name, but in nature one; this is their mythus which 
goes back to Xenophanes and is even older." Burnet finds it very' unlikely 
that he settled at Fkii and founded a School there. He does not take the 
remark of Plato seriously. The question of importance, however, for a 
history of pbiJosophy is not whether he founded a School at Elea, but 
whether he founded the Eleatic doctrine. Xenophanes’ way of thought 
must have led to that of Parmenides'. Xenophanes speaks about his 
God as ‘‘abiding in the same place and as not irioving at all," a way of 
speaking about the Primary Reality which is so characteristic of the 
whole Eleatic School. Xenophanes .sard that those who assert that the gods 
are born are as tmpjoiis as those who say that the^' die, for in both cases 
the assartian amounts to saying that the gods do not c-vist at all. He 
believed that there were no gods bat Gtsd, "the u'hole of whom sees, the 
whole perceives, the whole heats, who without effort sets in motion all 
things by mind and thought." Burnet tries to interpret these vurses as 
satires cm the Homeric gods, and not as a cosmolcgical poem. Wc should 
give all credit to Xenophanes for stressing the monotheistic aspect of 
his teaching, 'There was, mdeed, just one step Irft for Pannemdes to 
traverse, to go over from this complete and philosophical tnonotbeism 
to his pantheism. 

5 , THE ELEATICS: PARMENIDES AND ZENO 

Pamienides, son of Pyres, ivas a citizen of Elea. He was 
bom in about 515 B.c. as, according to Plato, be came to Athens in his 
sbrty-fifth year, and conversed with Socrates who was about eighteen or 
twenty. He founded the Elcatic School His doctrines are composed in 
a poem which begins with a chariot ride of the poet to the "goddess" 
who reveals to him the plain trath and the deceptive beliafe of men. 
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The poem accordingly is divided into tvro parts: (l) Thn way of Troth, 

(2) tlie wav of Opinion. , t * 

The MetJ^od of Puratatides.^Thc gnsat novdty is hia tnEthfld of aigti- 
mcnt "'Only that can be which can be thmighi: for thought exists, for 
the saite of what is.” Thtjs. ' Non-Bemg" must be entirely rejected, but 
this is the common presupposition of all the former Wews. But then wo 
come into direct conflict with the evidence of our senses, which present us 
with a world of change and decay. So much the worse for the senses, says 
Parmcnidesw His thotoughgoing dialectic made ptogress possible. 

The Dodnw of Being.—hi the light of his great principle {viz, that 
which cannot be thought cannot exist), Parmenides goes on to consider 
thi* consequences of saying that anything is. In tlit first place, it cannot 
have come into being. If it Imd, it must have arisen from notlmig or from 
something. It cannot have arisen from nothing: for there is no nothing, 
li cannot havf arisen from something; for there is nothing else than what 
is. NV can anything else liesidcs itself come into behig: for there can be 
no empty space in which it could do so. Is U or is it not? If it is, then it 
is now. all at o n ce . In this way Parmenides refutes all acooimfs of the 
origin ol the world. Ex mbilo nihil ft. Further, U it is. it simply i«, and 
it cannot in more or less. There is, therefore, as much of it in one place as 
in another, iTTiat makes rarefaction and condensation unpossible.) It is 
continuous anrt indivisible; for there is nothing but itself whicli Could 
prevent its parts lioing in contact with one another. It is therefore full, 
a continuous indivisible plenum. (That is, directed against the Pytiia- 
gorean theory of a discontmuous reality' or empty s])ace.] Fitrther, it is 
immovable. If it moved, it must move into empty space, which docs not 
exist. Also, ft is ‘‘finite and sphtrieal," accoiding to Burnet, On this point 
there is an acute difference of opinion betwi^ Barnet and ZeUer, on the 
nn^ agauist AdumsoD and Goinperz, on the other. We must go 

into this question deeper, as on this depends the importanl conclusion, 
whethfli Parmenides is the "father of Idealism,” or still a materialist 
like the other early Greek philosophers. Burnet here closely follows 
Zelkr, vsfho identifiw the contrast of Bdng and Non-Being with the 
difference between the space-filling and the void. “What is is, therefore 
a finite, Spherical, motionleas, continimus plenum, and (here is nothing 
beyond it. The "matter” of our physical te)ct-books is just the real of 
P&nnenides," 

pctsws IdealistK in PaTme»ides,—M the epithets which 
Burnet interprets in a mateTallstic fashion can, hovrever, be interpreted 
in an idealistic sense, and we may quote the fallowing from Parmc-nidcs 
in support of our interpretation: “Being is without beginning, and is 
indestructible. It is universal, existing alone, immovable, and vHhont 
end. Nor was it, nor will it be. since it now is.,., Powerful necessity holds 
it in confining bonds. . .. Therefore, Db-ine Right does not permit Being 
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to havt any end. It is tacting in nothing; for, if H lacked anjdhing. it 
TWiutd lack e^r^thins" (li>s 5 ^^)- Gomperz 

am also sympathetic to the idealistic interpretation of ParmenidiH. 
Adamson underetands Parmcjudes to liave at least risen to ^ conception 
of the non-corporeal, if not to that of the mcorporeal. i.e. inrtital or 
psychical, Gompem inierptets Paraienides' philosophy m a bpmo/jstic 
sense' “Was the univeTsai Being of Parmenides merely matter, merely 
con«^l extended? . . This seems nigh inedible, TJ* sup 
position is rather lorcetl on ns that for PannenMra. as Spraoza mi^t have 
said, thought and extension wTJre the two attributes of one sutetance, 
and the real was at once the thinking and the ^tended. . , - The Matm^ 
Bdng of Pannoudes was incontestably a Spiritual Beu^ as •* 

universal matter and universal spirit at once/’ This Spinoastic inter¬ 
pretation of Parruemdes is not unfair on the whole. , m ^ j 

Piflfo Aristotk on FanseMides.—The testimony o Pinto and 

Aristotle is, however, mme valuable than that of others, beca^ they 
were so much nearer Parmenides, and were less litely to misirndcisfand 
his doctrines. Aristotle’s evidence is all the more important, because he 
had a naturalistic bias. He givesafait objective presentation of Parm^des, 
though he himself would not subscribe to the unity of ^ 

heing. Plato was, however, in sympathy with the poshioa of Partufinides. 
even though his own idealism was of a different kind. Plato spe» 1 » of 
Parmenides as a person to be at once reverenced and fearal. It follows 
that he must have taken the trouble to at least understand the man wh^ 
he so much reverenced, and therefore his testimony is of real value. He 
tells us in the SefrAtst that Parmenides i^rded Not-Bemg as ^pea^ble, 
mconceivable, irrational, meaning thereby that in order to exist, anything 
must be thought, conceived, and rcasrawd about. it i ■ 

PurtMifi^es a»d S/if/iAiJtdcaryrt.—Greek thought has many panels in 
Ancient Indian tlmusht. Saihlcara, who represents an ^cient tradition of 
long duration, comes to the very position of Parmemdes. philosophy 
of the one Absolute Existence which is Being and Thought, saf and of, 
at the same lime, his recognition of Not-Being t™y«) as conceptually 
aritithclinal to the iika of Being, and as essentially non-existenl, ^ 
explanation of the pluraUt>' of the world which is only appai^t. his 
distinction of the phenomenal and the iiDumenal, the vymikanfM and 
paranidrlhika {parallel to the Parmenidian distinction of opinion and 
truth), should enable us to caU Saiukara the Indian Parmenides. FmaU>\ 
there is the very curiously identicsd way in which both parmenmes and 
Saiiikara argue against tlie Logical UniversaL U the Universal wholly 
present in the particular, or only partly? II H is W'^lly pr^i, «t is 
distributed in so many things, and so it is many; if it is partly present 
in the particulars which are many, it is divisible {cf. Plato: PorwcoJifos, 
131A fi. and ^amkaiacaiya. Brahma-siiira-lfid^u, II. 1.18). The extreme 
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similarity of Ibc arguments can also be used to strengtium tioinperz's 
assertion that "if an idealistic interpretation of Pamietudes be incredibk 
on other grounds, the lost traces of hesitation would be rEinoved by 
the parallelism to Pomenides which we find in the VcdSuta^philosophers 
of India" (Gomperz: Cre^k TMnkeri. 1 .179), 

(i), c. ifSq —Zeno criticized the prevailing pluralistic systems 

from the point of view of the absolute monism of Parmenides. By his 
clever dialectic he sets the whole world of bis opponents at naught in 
order to defdid bis master's uioiusm. A modem critical pbilusopher, like 
Bertrand Russell, after the bp^ of more than 2.000 years ul advance 
and criticism, still calls bis arguments "immeasurably subtle and pro- 
foiiiui;' Opinions differ as to whether Zeno should be regarded as having 
a ptBirivt object lor his philosophy or only a negative ojie. Gotnpent 
thinks that though Zeno started as a believer in the Eleatxc doctrine of 
tmitj', he ended as a sceptic and as a nihilist. Zeller, howeverj credits him 
with having a positive end for his negative method of aigmnentation. 
He starts by provisjonally amuming the truth of an opponent's conclusion 
and then deducing from it, citlicr an absmrl Gornclusifm oi' two ccsitra* 
dicrtoiy results: in fact, bis mctltod was a redicriio 4 td absurdum of the 
pluralistic position. Hb works are mainly written against Empedokles 
and the Pythagoroans, thougl) by implication be attacks all Pluralists, 
itiduding Anaxagoras and the Atomists and even the HerakJdtcan 
doctrine of incessant motion and change. As llte first of the dialecticians 
or logicians, we may call Zam the pracuiaor not only of the SopSiists and 
Socrates, but of tlic Platonic Dialectic itself. 

Airguttantis ugainil Motion, —^/\ristotle has summarized for us Zeno's 
arguments under two heads: (i) Those against Motion, and (2) I'hoae 
against Multiplicity, 

It is imposaibte for a moving body to reach any destinalion whatsoever. 

It is impossible for the swift Achilles to overtake a creeping tortoise 
who is ahead of him. 

The fliTiig arrow must be regarded as at rest. Regarding these arguments, 
Aristotk says that one of the most significant fallacies undertyiag them is 
the confusion of the infinite and the infinitesimal. "With infiniteis ta 
point of quantity, it is not possible for anything to come in contact in a. 
finite time, but it is possible in tlie case of the infinites reached by division.'' 
fAris. PAy.'ii., Vi, 2, 233) Thus an iafinitesimal space could Iw traversed 
in a finite time. In Uie Inftnitesimal Caliniltis, whkh was later dtscovered, 
the postdon of Aristotk is further clarified. Aristotle did not see that Lire 
infinitesimals have to do with the finJtes no more and no less than the 
very infinites themselves; the two stand absolutely on a par so far as 
their relation with the finites is concerned, 

ArgumttUs against Afuhi^/ici(y.—These arguments have been preserved 
for us by Simplicius. Being could not be a ptluraJLity, because it would 
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at once be fimte and infini te. It is finite because it consists o^y bf as 
many units as there are: it is infinite because we could always mierp^ 
an intetmediate unit between any esi^g pair of units. ,\gajii. Being 
js(jt have any ntagnitudfl, for the same line could be shown to be 
both infinitay small and infinitely large at the same Ume, which is absuid. 
Finally, it is incotuceivable how a bushel of com could make a noise, when 
each i^rkin and each smallest port of a grain is not perceived to make a 
noise, even though it must be resided as making oncL, 

Zicno’i aiguments against motion are based on a defiance of the appli* 
cation of the concepts of the /ti/iwte and the Coabnuous to time; the aigu* 
ni£3it5 against multiplicity a»based on a like tfefianw ^extended to space, 
Zeno thus uKpired Euclid in legard to the first principles of his science. 

Zeno’s argument of the bushel of com has an additional intenst to the 
student of heibniz and modem psychology. It was intended to invalidate 
the authority of senseiKiception: the example of Ihe roaring of the sea, 
which Leibniz cited, points to the same difficulty, Leibnii solved the 
difficult].' by his theory of "Petites Pciceptioiis,'' but modEm psychology 
tackli^ the problem more efficiently in the theor)' of the suboonacjous and 
nnconscions mental states and the commingling of snbconscioua units to 
font) a. total state of consctciiiness. 

JmpofianM sf Zewo—Zimo’s acute insight led him to driver the 
nature of the Continuous ami the nature of the geometrical point. ThcM, 
among others, are real contributions to Ihe development of sdenw. So 
far as bis doctrine of db^tHiely motidnkss being is coneenicd. A^totle 
urged that the whole to Zetin is a mere static reality, a mere "block- 
universe" which allows of no motion and no change. Trying to fly to the 
oppodtc pok from the eternal flint of Herakfcitos, the Elcatks, Panuemdrs 
and Zeno, landed on the "desolate Whole. bteerekK and motior^. 
Such a conception of Reality was to Aristotle iminiaginabk. The mistake 
of Zeno lias been rectified in modem times by Bergson, who takes motion 
to be a spatio-temporal relation. Motion is neither a purely spatial nor 
a purely temporal function. It consists of a cortelaLion between places 
and times: moi'cment is indivisible. If we take the arrow to be mottoidess 
in each point of its course, then it cannot move at all ’To sup^.*' as 
Bergson says, “that the moving body is at a point of its course is to cut 
the course in two by a snip of the scissors at this point, and tosubslitnte 
tvra trajectories for tlie single trajectcfry which rve uvre first considering,’* 
(Crzatiiir Evolution, pp. 


6 . EMPEDOKLES AND ANAXAGORAS 

Empe 4 akles (c. 493-435 B-C-) —The poraonality and character of Em^ 
dokles can be understood as a combinatiwi- of a passion for screntiBc 
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CTiqujr>'‘ with a none llie Itss passksiialc striving to raise himsell above 
nature, ^\^^h him it was not merely a tiuEstirai of knowledge of nature 
but of mastery' of nature. His pnrpose was to discovier what forces govern 
tlte natural world and to subject them to the service of his hsUow-meii. 
He believed himself to be a higher being, for in llie ctreie of birth, as 
physician, poet, and leader of the people, he had reached the highest 
stale; "he wantleied like an hnmortal God among the mortaJs,*' and he 
had foliowers in thousand.^ when he passed through a city, 

£ffa Teadiiftg: Plmatisnt .—^He sides with the Ekatics in his dL-niai of 
becoming, but assumes the reality of motion, Matter b immutable in its 
essence, bnt bodies are in a state of consttmt change; their confitituimt 
elements (the “four roots”! are combined and. separated in difienmt 
proportions. Hence we must abandon the nation of elementary unity; 
wn must cease deriving air from water, or earth from fire, or water from 
air, and consider tlicse four dements as equally origmah He regards the 
"roots'' as etcniai, indestractible. Thb meanE dmt Emprdokles took the 
Opposites of Anaximander and the Pythagoreans, the hut and the cold, 
t^ moist and the dry, and dh.'Ctared that they were "things,” i;^h of 
which was reaJ in the Parmenidcan sense. Tt^ is the teason why his 
system is regarded as an attempt to mediate between iho monism of 
Parmenides and the extreme pluralism of Dcmucritits and the Atomists, 
St fife attd Lew.—^Tlic Elcatic criticism had made it necessary for 
subsequent thinkers to cxplahi moHtm. Empedoklcs starts from the 
origin^ state of a mixtuie 'Jif "four roots": t his fact makes change and 
motion possibk. But what cojnbiaes and separates (he mixture? 
Empedokks pcetulates the existence i:Ff Strife, which separates ail the 
elements in the sphere, and Lave which h needed to bring tluun together 
again. It is importanl to notice tliat strife and love in Empedokks are 
not incoiporeal forces, bat corporeal elements like the other four. Love 
and strife are to the world what blood and air are to the body. A world Of 
perishable things, such as we know, can only exist when both ktve and 
strife are in the w'orld. The elements alone are ever-lasting; the particular 
things we know arc unstable compounds, which come into being as the 
elements "run through one another'' in one direction or another. Tliuy 
are mortal or periahabk, just because they liave no "substsmee" ot their 
own. There is no end to their death or destmetbn. Nothing is imperishable 
but fire, air, earth and water, along with the two forces of love and strife. 
The clear duality of the corporeal and the incorporeal comes cut only in 
the philosophy of Anaxagoras for the first time in Ancient Greek thought. 

Anaxagoras {c. 500-428 B.c,).—*He was bom of rich parents, but lie 
neglected liis possessions to follow science. Ue was the first philosopher to 
take up his alKxJe at Athens, where he was colled by Perikks, whom 
Nktrsche calls the greatest of all Anaxagortans, the migldiest and 
worthiest man of the world; and Plato bears witness that the philosophy 
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of Amsagorai alpiio liad given that sublime flight to thr genius of 
Perikles. But later. Anaxagoras was petsecutcd and put on trial fttr 
teaching that "the sun was red hot stone and the moon earth," Like a 
true Ionian, he wrotr in prose, and the fragments of his work which 
remain show that it was written in a "loftj' ajid agreeable style." 

The Doctrine <jjf His sj.’stcm, like that of Empedokks, aimed 

at recondlhig the Eleatic doctrine, that pr^ty substance is uuchang^ 
able, with the existence ol a world which evci^when? presents the 
appcaiance of coming into being and pasing away. TTic conclusions of 
Parmenides are fmakly accepted and restated. Nothing can he added 
to ail tilings; for there cannot be more than all. ami all is always eijual 
-j [{(jj- ^^an anything pass atvay. What man commonly calls coming 
into being and passing away b really miiture and separatJoii. Thus, 
he postulated a plurality of independent dements which he called “s^ds. 
They were not, hoWTever* tlie four simple "roots,” lire, air. ea^ and 
watra of Emrxjdokles: on the cantmty, they were compounds, ■There is 
a portion of everything in everything'' [Fr. ii). "How caji 
of w'hat b not hair, and flesh of what is not flesh?” {Fr. lo). Lite small^t 
portion of bone is .still bone—you can never come to a part so small that 
it does not contain portions of all the opposites, These w-ords 
attack the Empedoklean doctrine of the four simple "roots. Though 
everything has a portion of eveiytlih^ in it, things appear to be that of 
which there is most in them (Fr. is). "Tlie things in one world are not 
off from one another with a hatchet" (Fr. 8). Thus ttie dilfcrences winch 
exist in the world as we know it are to 1» explained by the varying 
proportions in which the portions are mingled. But, how .ire we to exp 
the transition Crom the state of the world when ah things were together 
to Uif manifold reaUtv wc know? This is the other problem—the source 
of motion—which jVn^goras ileals in his second great contributioti to 

Greek thought, \'hE, his doctrine of A'ons. 

A’otis.— Like Empedokles, he was in search of some ^emal cause to 
produce morion in the mixture, fie called it Mitid or Nows. On acwmit 
of this important innovation, he has been credited with the mtroduction of 
the pstxhical or spiritual element into philosophy. But lie did not suco^ 
in clearly formulating the cunrept of an itK^irp&real f</ru any more than 
Empedokies. Both Plato and Aristotle expressed great disappointm^t 
over the failure at Anaxagoras to use his twvvly discovered principle for 
a explanation of nature. "Nous' is absolutely sinipfc, » 

opposed to matter which is completely composite and mixed Ao»« is 
"mixed vntb nothing," "exists for itself aUme," "the finest imd pnrel 
of all things”: it po^isesscs complete "knowledge" of all things and the 
greatest strength. lU essential function consists in the sepaiarmg of ihc 
mixed mass. Matter, before Nous has vrorked upon it. exists as a mass in 
which nothing is separated from anj^Iiing dsc. But ihe later stages of 
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tbiji ptroe&ss of sepRiaticm aiut world crcatioa aie all explained b}* Anaxa¬ 
goras mechanically. He, like De»:arte£, is a dualist and not a tdeolegtcal 
spnTtnalift like Lctbnia. In Indian thaughl, hot ^iews have a furailel in 
the dtiali^ of pmufa TiXsl prttkrii in Saiiildiya pliitosophy. 


7. THE SOPHISTS f PROTAGORAS AND 
DEMOKRITOS 

TAj S&phiiis .—The Eleatics had given a view of reality in flat contia- 
dictkm to the evidciu* of the semes. Is the world of SEuenoe any truer than 
the world of the sensei? How can we say that thou^l is not as misleading 
as b said to be? Human thinking varies from age to age. {vrople 
to people and even (rom city to city. The scientific Schools only agree 
on tme thingj viz. that all other Schools are wrong. Such wen; the sceptical 
thoughts of the educated men in the middle of the fifth century B.c. 

Tlie word "SopfHst" is apt to be misleading, on account of the modem 
sense In which it is used. Hut even in Plato and Aristotle the So|ilust b 
defined as "'a paid huntsman of rich and distinguished young men," and 
"one who makes mnitey out of apparent wisdom." The "age of the 
Sophists" is, above all, an age of reaction against science. 

Pfe^gprai (c, 500-430 BX.).—The earliest Sophist was Protagoras of 
Abdera. Though Plato has given us a caricature of his teaching in the 
Theaeklmi he confesses that it is a caricature and goes on to give a much 
more sympathetic account of it. We are made to feel that Socrates bad 
a genuine respect for Protagoras hiiusdf. His work, referred to by Plato 
as '■ TA< TtwIA." is the same as "TAe Thr&ii'er&*‘ a metaphor from wr^tliog, 
meaning an on Sensatwn as a source of ktunwtedgp^ 

His famous doctrine that "Man is the measure of all things, of things 
that are that they are, and of things; tbst are not that they are uot," has 
heen much discussed. Who is the '“man** who is the measure? Is it the 
individual man or ‘'man as sudT'f Pkto explains it as meaning that 
"things are to me as they appear to me and to >titt as they appear to you." 
Demokrittis also follows Plato; But U ts not an immoral doctrine. Plato 
distinctly tells us that though, according to Protagoras, ail beliefe are 
equally true, one belief may m;verthslE>ss be better than another. Thm 
Plato represents Protagoras as a convinced rbnnix>icn ol law against all 
attempts to return to nature for guidance. He was a strong beUever in 
organized society and be luJd that institutions and conventions were 
what raised toon above brutes. So far froiti being a levuturiouary, he was 
the champkm ol traditional morality, not from old-fashlemed prejudice, 
but from a strotig belief in the value of social conventions. Burnet rejects 
the stoiy o( his accusation for impkty as being "highlv impioteblc." 
It is true that wc do not know whether the gods exist or not. hut if wc 
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onnot attiim sura knowtedgCj wo would do well to accept the recoguized 
woishtp. That is what we should expect the champion of law against 
uatare to say. There is nothing impious in this view, 

'*The Htmto teller saj-a that Protagoras w-as not a repre¬ 

sentative of IndivMualiHm in an ethical or political sense. Burnet rapresenta 
the dictum to mean simply that "tUfiorijs that set themselves in opposition 
to the common sen.se of mankind may safely he ignored," Gompeia gives 
a "generic" interpretation of the word "man." Homan nature or Man-as^ 
such, is the "mea-suic'' of all things and not thi] individual man. The 
dictum, according to him, cannot possess an ethical mc-aning and cannot 
be the shibboleth of moral subjuctivisni. Schiller's Humanistic inter’ 
pretalfon of the dictum shows that Ptotagoms gave s dcatb-bbw to the 
tntellcctualism and aestheticism whiclt was corrupting Greek thought. 
This may be called the "individuaiistictKollectivistic" interpretation. 
Acconfing to this view, the "humanism" of IVotagoras covers both "man" 
and "htmianlty." Burnet hi^^lf does not tliink it to be "an immoral 
doctrine." Zeller admits that then: is no absolute religion, no absolute 
m<»ality and no absolute Justice, according to l^tagoras. He regardod 
all motab and laws as imly relatively valid, that is binding only on llie 
human eommiuiity which formulates them and only so long as that 
community holds them ti> be good. 

Ocnwihriias fc, 460-370 EjC.). —Demokritos was a imiversal mind who 
embraced the whole of the philosophical knowted^ of hb time. He was 
the first among the CosmoJogists to include the realm of mental life in 
philosophy, doubtless under the influence of his great countryman. 
Protagnraii. He was convinced, like Parmenides, of the impossibility 
of an absolute creation or destruction. But he did not wish to deny the 
manifold of being, the motion, the coming-into-being and the ceasing-to- 
be of composite things. 

AfomtSMi.—Being and Not-Bemg. the full and the empty, are declared 
by Demokritos to be the basic constituents of all thhi^. The full is di vided 
into innumerable particles, which are too small to be pcrocivcd. They are 
se{>arated from one another by the empty, and arc themselves indivisihle. 
Uence they are called "atoms" or dense bodies, having no empty space 
in them Tlie "atoms" of Demokritos are real in the Pbimenidean sense: 
thev have neither come into being nor can tliey cease to be; they arc 
completely homogeneous iu substance, are dritiaguished only by Urair 
shape and sire, and are capable of no qtuHiialim change—but only a 
change of All qualities of things rest on the shape, sire, position 

and armngement of the atoms. Nevertheless, there is an essential tUflerance 
between them, which is recalled in Locke's later distmctiou between 
Primary' and Secondary qualities. Some qualities (weight, density, hard¬ 
ness), belong to things themselves; others (colour, taste), merely express the 
way iu which the perceiving subject b affected. These atoms, according 
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to OemOlcTitos^ th anks to their different size and weight, are from the very 
beginning in a state of rctai\* motion. Thus Motim is transferred to.the 
primary Substance itself and we need not postulate fas in Empedukies 
and Anascagoms) an alien force neoessarj* lo brbig about motion. By this 
tnotion, similar atoms are, on the one hand, broughl together, and on the 
ottier Imnd, separate and isolated atDiiKonipl(rse& or worlds are lonned 
by the conjunction of atoms of different shapes. The worM to which, we 
belong is only one of sach infinite worlds. 

Thtory o/ KnvwUdge, —As the soul is composed of atoms like everything 
else, stHsaiion mnst consist in the impact of atoms from without on 
the atoms of the soul, the organs of sense being '"passages*' through which 
these atoms are introduced. The objects of vision are not strictly the 
thing? WB see, but the "images" wluch bodies are ronstandy diedding. 
The image is not. how’ever, an exact likeness of the body fmm which it 
comes: it is subject to dMorimn by dm mtenentinn of air. That exjilains 
the retatmiy of all perception by the medium of the senses. "By the 
senses wc in truth know nothing sure.*' DemokrttoSj however, does not 
agree with. Pretagoras in making all knowledge reiativc. He distingubbes 
between "tme-bom" and "bastard*’ knowlerlge. the fonner as dis- 
tmguished hum sense-perception is knowledge tbiough the sent But as he 
gives a purely mechanical explanation of this also, there b really no 
absolute sepaialion of sense and thonght in hb theory of knowledge. 
Thought consists in a similar impact on the soul-atoms of the outside atoms. 

Ethics ^—'Just as ihouglil is superior to sense-perception, so reasonable 
knowledge of the good i$ snpetior to the impuJsM of the senses; peace of 
soul, the harmonjous tianquilliiy of the spirit is superior to pleasure and 
pain- "The best thing for a man is to pa^ hb life so as to have as much 
joy and as fitth: trouble as possible." But Demokritos interprets happiness 
quite differentiy from vailgar hedonism. What we Iiave to strive for is 
"weJt-being" or "cheerfulness’*-^ state of the soul, Here we can see the 
genilB of an idealistic theory of conduct in a philosopher wlio had a 
nwchankal and nmterialistic theory of nature and reality. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


SOCRATES, PLATO AND 
ARISTOTLE 


I. SOCRATES: c. 470-399 

XN' the history of European philosophy there is no name more honouticd 
than that of Socrates, even though there is no book which has cooift down 
to ns as having been written by him. Personalities are greater than books 
and the iSgnie of Sociat^ has come down to us with a vividness that makes 
liim stand out as a colossus among men, as a great prophet and an inspirer, 
as the greatest Greek, as the greatest European, 

Socraies fAc Sophists .—Greek philosophy in its earliest years was 
Crude in its metaphysics, but it was fttndamentally metaphysical. It w'as 
only under the Sophists that it took a new tum and became predominantty 
humanistic. The lAotagorean dictum: Alan is ih^ measure 0/ uS 
became a philosophicat dogma and the Delphic Akob Thyielf became the 
chief inspiration in the Greek philosophical v-'orld, Socrates in his genera^' 
tjon was looked upon as a Sophist, and in the genealogical tree of Greek 
pbilofiophy he cannot but fignre as the greatest of t!^ Sopliists, for he 
really completed the revolntion started by Protagoras and Goigias, 
though the Sophists as sneb represented more loosely stmng tendencies 
of thought a dose-knit s^'stem of thought. In Socrates the tiumanisin 

of ihe Sophista readied its zenith. He took it as a matter of pride when he 
said to his acemieTS: "flul the simple truth is, Q Athiyninns. that I have 
nothing to do with physkai specidalions, '’ He emphasized again and 
again that the first duty of man is to know himself. Hence hia zest for a 
searching enquiry into the dcfiiiitwns of virtues. Hu was true also to the 
Sophistic tradition when he afEtmed mart's right to indeptmiknce of 
thought irrespective of laws and social conventions. 

But at this point the resemblance between Socrates and the Sophists 
ends. Eor U the word Sophist has come to have an evil odour about it and 
has come to mean something despicable in the realms of thought rather 
th 3 ?r something hotmnrable and praisewortliy, Socrates liimself must be 
lieid mninly responsible for this change of meaning. He refu^ to be 
identihed with the vulgar herd of the Sophists of bis day. For were they 
not out to sell knowledge; and how can such a pure seeker after tniih as 
Socrates bring himself down tu their leveH Moreover the Sophists were 
subjectivists. To them man was essentiulty relaGvc to hia environmoit 
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dud the chaD^io^ modes of his society. Notluog is right or wioiig except 
as wc men make it so, In such a creed ate embedded tiie seeds of anarchy. 
Socrates was too deep a thtnltcr to be a party to such a erwd. He btUcN'cd 
in the gods as existing and did not take them to be rnene figments of the 
ignorant hiiman tnind- He believed in the objectivity of the distinction 
between the good ?»iid evil which alone can guarantee a stable social exis¬ 
tence, He believiMi in the objective truth of tmiversal laws and was pre¬ 
pared to spend all his life searchnig for it, and having secured it to die for 
it. Such a burning sense of the mteioo of his life could hardly touch the 
souls of the Sophists and that is why Socrates transcended all Sophists. 

S«wrrfl/cs i« Fhto and AVw^^Aoh—S ocrates wrote noth^, for with his 
famous irony he wws just intont upon making people believe that he seas 
only a seeker after triith and he sought for it througb the medium of con- 
veisotions with all sundry*. Even m face of the pronoanceinent of 
the Delphic Grade that he was the wisest man of his age, he was content 
to reduce his wisdom to a foil cojiscioirmess of his ignorance, while other 
people pretended to know’ what they did not really know. There is notiiing 
in the whoio range of literature to compare ivith the conversational zest 
of Socrates, and that is what has made the Diithguss of Plato such a 
masterpiece of philosophical literature. It has become a problem lor Greek 
scholars to distinguish between the Socrates of history and the SoemtEs 
as pictured by the genius of Plato. Priim facie there cannot but be a 
difference between the tw-o. But we have other evidence to show that in 
essence the Socrates of history was not umterialiy difierent from the 
Socrates of Plato’s Dialogues, In the Mun&rabdia of Xenophon we find a 
picture of Socrates without all the glamour of Plato s poetic art. But we 
find ID Xenophon the same Socrates as in Plato; a slrong powerful man 
with no beauty of face to boast of, moving about from street to Street 
cornering people into talks of great p^osophical import. He was a wel¬ 
come guest to every bouse where thiubrng Athenians could meet and 
discuss the great problems of life, and the audience was not restricted to 
professional philosopheis. It comprised soldiers and generab, admi^ 
iratoTS and statesmen. Sophists bursting with a sense of their own itn- 
portance, ynuths conscious of their own physical beauty and not disdmnful 
of drink aid meat in abundance, and others who feh a charm irresistible 
in the sarcastic but thought-laden (questions anti counter-ejuestions 
which made the wisdom of Socrates glitter like gold and left the haughty 
Sophists humbled in their pride. No one has taken the Diaio^ues of Plato 
to be exact replicas of Socratic conversations^Qr Xenophon’s Af^ordiiYia to 
be anything but a matter-of-fact record of a masterly personality by a man 
of the world, a soldier, without any literary embellishments so as to m^c 
^cts speak for ihemsclves. But out of the DiaUtgua and the McniorahUia 
there emerges the <c»nie Socrates, unique and unmistakable in hb greatness. 
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and EtMcs.—li is impossible to took upon the s>'stem of thought 
wfi find in Plato's Dialogues as Soctates' om, even though the ideas are 
put forth as coming from Siieratcs himsdf- So 6ir as lite actual philo* 
sophical leajching of Socjales is concerned we can say that only two main 
ideas emerged from him; concepts and definitions of ’lirtucs. uliijc his 
method was peculiarly his own. The first was his doctnne of lo0c and the 
second his doctrine of virtue, both meeting in. teleulog^* as f urnishing the 
ground-plan for all subsequent idealtsni. 

While the Sophists were content to tinker with the changing shapes of 
things, Socrates suojght to go tsehind the changes and see the unchanging 
behind the changiiig. However individual a man may be, there must be 
something which makes a man. a man, when we have rid a man of all his 
mt^vtdual characteiistks. Ihat which remaJm over and is to be found in 
every man gives us tire coneqit of man, the umveisal in the individuals 
How'cviT trite a philosophical doctrine lids may sound after it bos soaked 
into the very fibre of mankind for tsventy-thns; centuries, it was a veritable 
landmark in the evolution of philosophy and made the fntuie devclopmcni 
of philosophy possible. The Piatanic-Aristoiielian doctrine that all know¬ 
ledge is of the universale goes back to Socrates. Thus tlie discovery of the 
concept waa tlie fundamental achievoment of Socrates, while its practical 
applicatinn to tlie definition ol virtues gave fuE rein to his dialectical 
genius. The concept could tiave been caplored by him in the realms of 
physics and biology, but this was left to Aristoile in the succeeding 
generation, while Plato bmtight out the mathematical unplications of the 
concept. Socrates with his urge to know man focused all his attention on 
the discovery of the ethical concepts in the different virtues. This was by 
DO means an easy task and yet it was not difficult for Socrates to take up 
definition after definition of a virtue and show them ail up in their unsatis- 
factorine^ till he could so whet the spirit of enquity* among liis audience 
that they would not rest canteni tili they had succeeded in their quest 
Temperance wai> a typical Greek virtue, so balanced and so hanuonious. 
He discussed it in CAanMiii« and sought to anaijiH! it. He made his 
audience agree that temperance could not be quietness nor modesty nor 
doing our own business, nor even the doing of good actions, nor self- 
knowledge. He succeeded in persuading his audience to agree that the 
bajiic thing in Hie is the knowledge of good and cviL Tempeiance by itself 
cannot be understood. It is closely related to virtue in general. However 
negative the conclusion of Cltarmides may appear, it has led to a better 
perspective. Socrates U driven to deal with another characteristic virtue, 
friendliness, with a similar nw^ive result in Lysis. An analyaia of omiTage 
in Laches leads to the paradoxical ctindurion that it is cotnpteltcnsive 
of all virtue. These three have generally been accepted as embodying 
Sociates' own teaching withmJt much admixtuiu of Plato's own genius. 
Socrates' dealing with wtsdom, courage and temperance has brought 
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oul tho mccmptctencss of each of them and the need for a wider virtue 
u'hicL would indlude all of them, and be found it in justice. VimiEs may 
Iw many, virtue is une; the mtity of moral life is brought out in an ex- 
tjuUtiely logical tmuiner, where negations am undeistood in the Ufht of 
their pomtJve implications, 

The idea that virtoe is knowledge ttas been traditioualiy ascribed to 
Socrates, ft is easy to critidEe it, for Ovid was shrewd enotigb to ^y: 
"I see the better, I foUow the worse," We anr all aware, too, that the road 
to hell is paved with good intentions. Hut it was a part of the giealncss of 
Socrarcs to believe that if only a man knows what is right be could nut 
possibly fail to act accordingly. The ordinary tnortal may know' that 
Socratfia was not right in hh assumpiiott. but lie should be proud to 
accept the coinpliniciit that Socrates paid him by taking man's ratian* 
ality at its face vjilue and taking for granted his capacity to do what is 
right. Socrates vras right for men as tliey' should be. If men foil to act as 
they sb<mld, it is their misfortune even more than an error of Socrates. 

Pvrsinialiiy of Socrates bad dune nothing more than this 

he would have assnrediy found a place in the history of philosophy. But 
to understand the full signifKance of his place in philosophy we have to 
go be\'ond liis teaching to some thing greater behind it and that is to his 
personality, for the triumph of Socrates was a iiiurtiph of bis pereonaJity 
over all the evil infiuieaijcaa that corrupted his age. He sfiowed in his life 
w'hat he taught tn dfitwe, that virtue is neither natural nor acquired, but 
an “instinct given by Gnd U> the virtuous,*' that it *'comed to the virtuous 
by the gift of God."* The task of Socrates as a philosoptier was to make 
explicit w'hat was implicit in himself as a gift from God. No wonder if his 
life proved to be a more lasting influence than any writing of hb could 
have been, 

Socrates was a geauine Greek in his love of beauty. He was not blind 
to the exquisite beauty of tlic human body, in the development of which 
lus count lymen so exccIlL'd. He could grow rapturous over the s^'inmetry 
of Alcibiades or the naked form of Charanides. And yet Uteie was nothing 
vulgar in hb attitude, as is so explicitly brought out by Afcibiades when 
he speaks of "ilie haughty virtue of Sooates." which treated his advances 
with disdain.! Uc was too much of a thinker not to know the exact limita' 
tions of mere physical beauty. Even while admiring the physical beauty 
of Charm ides, Socrates hastens to add: "By Heracles, there never was 
such a. paragon, if he has only one other slight addition." 

“Wliat is that?" said Critias. 

“Tf he has a noble soul; and being of your houEP, Critias, he may be 
expected to liave thb},” 

“He ts as fair and good within aa he is fair without," replied CritiasA 

It is in the Imwevor, that the philosophy of beauty and 

love is dL>alt with, and tlie spirit of Socratic teaching is hroi^ht out when 
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Plato wriles; ''Evi] b the niJgar Jovti who Im-ts the body rather than 
the sent, ina$nmch as he b not even stable, because be loves a ibing 
which. ]£ in itself unstable, and therefore when the bloom of youth which 
hfi was desiring is over, he takes wings and fUitts away, in spite of ail his 
words and promises; whereas the love of ihe nobk disposition is life-long, 
for it becomes one w-itli the evetlasting."f 
It lottows from hfe teaching that he would not bothiir overmuch about 
iris own appearance. Nature had not endowed him with beauty, hut he 
had suSidenl sense of humour to justify his undassical nose, for with his 
broad open nostrils he could smell better, and if his nose was compara¬ 
tively dat it enabled him lo see better, and if his eyes were protruding he 
was enabled to see not rueiely strui^t bur better all round. Happy ts the 
man who can thus laugh at himself and make otlters laugh wi^ Mtn. 
Snccessivc generations have enjoyed tiis delicate sense of humour when a 
bucket of water was poured over him by liis wife after a shower of abuse, 
and he coolly said that after so mneh tljundcring there mttst needs he min 
Europe has prtxhiced only one iigun.* which has a very marked re- 
serabl^ce to the Indian sage: utterly simple in his life, oblivions of 
material prospects, disdainful of drtss and appearance, whole-heartedly 
devoted to llte pursuit of truth and a perfect eiajupk of a 
the Indian ided of a man who even while living has transcended the 
timitations of his earthly life. Such was Socrates.. He'was an ascetic in his 
own way, He did not make a fetish of festing or any studie*! austerity of 
life. His asceticism took the form of taking life as it came. He did not 
bo^er about eating and drinking, but he could enjoy a good meal and 
enjoy a good drink, for he drank only when be was t hirstv and could 
therefore never get drunk.‘ Barelieaded and barefeoted he was content to 
move about^ in ail seasons. His powerful frame was hardened by the 
ri^urs of climate. Verily did tie make his body a perfect instrument of 
his great souk Neither snow nor sun made any’difference to life life, and 
be marchtd tetltt thiin aoy soldier- In an agt wben uj™ vied with *iti& 
another to dfeting^feh thomselv'es in the forum as jiollticiiiiis, Socmlcs 
kept aloof from this wild craze, for he was **really too honest a man to be 
a politician and live ."7 

His Histone tlfcahtess.—TTie real ^tneas of Socrates shone forth 
most when be found htmself foully accused of impiety and eomipting the 
youth. He ooidd have saved his life by leaving Athens, but be would not 
^ve up his blit blight to live in tlve city to which he owed evorvthing. 
He was essentially a city man and he felt that his love of knowfedge 
could otdy be satisfied b a dtj-. for "the men who dwell hi the dtv are 
my teach^' i He epuJd have saved his life by eonsraiting to live in 
Atfew without preaching and carndeg m hfe polcmica] conversations. 
But he would not gjye up his right to seek truth and to preach tnjth. A 
few' years more of life gained ignominiously would not have given the 
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world difi Socrates Iiave groaTi to love atJil aiiciir^- Hb greatness 
canie oiil in Ute last days of his life when he bmved the accuseia and 
drank the cup of hemlock with the same serenity as il it h a d been a cap 
of deliaous wine. Plato & Apot^ is a masterly dialogue, the Guest intTo^ 
duct ion to ptiilf^phy that a student can, God and the finest inspiration 
too. for in it we find Socrates becoming the protagonist of the spirit of 
truth and the accuser of his accusers, and the world has accepted his 
verdictj, and the '^ignomrit'' and "impious'^ Socrates has edmr to be 
looked ttpon as one of Lhose care spirits that exalt humanity, that come 
to binh periodically, in the language of the Bkagavad-Glid, to redeem 
mankind when the world is drowned in sinfulness. 

Philissisphic Europe lias been content to look upon Socrates just as a 
groat teadiLT, If he had been bom in India he would ct^riainJy have been 
Jtxiked upon as an an incarnation of Godhead. If he had been 

bnm in Palestine or Arabia or Iran he would have flgored as a Ptopbet of 
God^ for be had that in him which distinguished hita from ah ordmary 
mortals. He cUtimed to be guided by an oracle or sign^ a kind of voice^ 
which always forbids but does not coxnmand.9 Tlie Daemoti within him 
was an kispimtion, an iltuniinaLiou of his soul, which others may accept 
or reject as tiiey tike. He was known to be subject to traiiDcs. Symp<>&ium 
rtiConb liow one morning he could nrd find a solid kin of wlmt he was 
thinking and he stood fixed in thought from early daw^u till noon and as 
wondering crow^ds gathered round him hn ixiniiniied standings Jost in 
thdc^ughl till tilt? nexi mommg,*° 

The greatest glory' of Socrates was the pertinadt;].’ with which he fought 
tJie batiie of liberty of thtnighl and the supremacy ol righteousness in 
life, with a courage that could defy death and with a steadiness of vision 
■which could take in the whole of life. It ma^^ be that the poetic vigour 
and picturcsqucncss of Apolcj^* is die work of Plato's genius^ but there is 
no reas<5ii to doubt its es^fcntial truth as embodying the fundamental 
principles that governed the life of Socrates, Tlie message of Socrates has 
come down to ns through itie centuries, undimmed by time; 

believe tbattm greater good has ever trappened in the State than 
my service to the GocL Fur I do nothing but fiersuading you all. old and 
young alike, nnl to take thought for your peisons, or your properties, but 
first and chiefly to care about the greatest impro^'ement of the soui I tell 
you that virtue is not gi ven by money, but that from virtue comes money 
and every other good of man, jjubhc as well as private. This b niy teach¬ 
ing, and if Lliis is die doctrine w'luch corrupts the youths 1 am a mis- 
chbvoos persom But if anyone says that this is not my teaiihhig, he b 
speaking an untruth, \\1ierefore, Q men of Athens., I say to you. do as 
Anylua bids or not as Anyttts bids, attd eiil^r aceput me or not; but 
whichever you do. understand that I shall never aUer my ways, not even 
LI I hivve to die many 
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He fond of describing himself in quaint terms, sometimes as 3 
midwife bringing truth to birth, iomeiinies as a gadfly ‘'which God has 
attached to tfiE stale, and all day long and in all fjJaces .. always f^ten- 
ing upon yoUj aiuttsing and persuading and reproaching you,” anti 
sometimes as suffering from that gpccits of madness which, is tllviiu* 
release of die soul feim the yoke of custom and cOTivetitLtm.''“ Wth his 
firm faith in Cod he could ^ve to the merely intellectual telmlogy of 
Anaxagoras a warmth and a significance which has bcwi the soul of all 
European Idealism of succeeding ages. The ftne religiousness of Stjcratcs 
is beautifully brought out by Plato in his phatdrui when he makes 
Socrates utter this ptayer: 

"Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who haunt this place, give 
me beauty in the inward soul; and may ihc outwaid and inward ttian 
be at one! May 1 reckim the wise to be the wealthy, and may 1 have 
such a quantity of gold as a temperate man and he only can bear 
and carry.—Anything more? The prayer, 1 tlrink, is enough for 
me. "’5 

Socrotis died a martyr, but his death has enriched the world. He antici¬ 
pated the grtsil idea of Christ: “But s»:k yc first Uie kingdom of God and 
his righteousnes; and all these things shall be added unto yoiL”’* He 
knew the right path and pointed it out to his coDtemporaries and the 
succeeding generations. We can urdietslaiid the depth of the meaning ol 
hb last words in Apology ; "The hour of depaTturc has arrived, and wc go 
our ways—I to die and yon to live—which is better God only knows. 
Yes, in<!L>ed God knows and so too does mankind. 


S. PLATO: C, 427-347 E,C. 

Plato has always had the imputation of being one of the neatest 
philosophers, if not the greatest, in tine history of European philoeophy. 
Perhaps the greatest individual production of Socrates was his devot^ 
pupil, Plato, for w’ithout Plato the world could not haw come to appre¬ 
ciate the greatness of Socrates. But Plato’s devotion to Socrates has 
created problems which are not quite easy to solve, and have not been 
solved so far. In Plato's DitUoguiS from first to last the hero is Socrates. 
He is the central figure and all ideas seem to cmeige from him, Plato like 
a dramatist is only in the backgrenmd. Is the teaching in the Platonic 
Diohgues of Socrates or of Pbto himself? Since the main source ol our 
knowledge of Socrates is Plato himself, frrima fario it would not be im¬ 
possible if Piato is merely a mouthpiece of Socrates. On the other hand, 
all post-Socratic Schools trace themselves to Socrates and they differ so 
m»r'h from one another, as e.g. the Cynics and theXyTenaics, tliat it 
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would be justifiable to conclude that Socrates* own teaching was of such 
a fluid character that bis successors found it possible to taJse up Ifotn him 
whalevcr suited their own thoughts or purposes, and that correspondingly 
Plato's oivn genius gave a particular twist to the teaching of Socrates, 
The tpHHtion left to us now as a legacy by the DM&gues is: Is it Socrates 
or Plato.or. alternatively, how much of it is Socrates and how much Plato? 
The difficulty of interpretmg the Diahgues is enhanced by the fact tliat 
the teaclung of Socrates or of Plato is not ptosented in a cut-and'dried 
fashion as in an essay or in a treatise, A dialogue is essenttaiiy dramatic 
in character; very interesting, very suggestive, veT>- thoughi’prowttking, 
but in ilic end incomplete. The conclusions of the Diitlogues are often 
negativr and incomplete; and even while each caie of them has a unity of 
its own, it is difliciill to find a complete unity in a large number of dia¬ 
logues composed aaoss a span of years. On the whole it is safest to con- 
rtiifte that Piato^s DialpgJies realJs' present the philosophy of Plato hinisdf, 
though it may have found ite inspiration in iht peistmaiity and teaching 
of Socrates. 

Plato of an aristociatic family and when he came under the 

influence of Sucrates he ^vas so charmed that he was content to keep his 
own persmality in the background and diosc to speak only through the 
lips of Socrates. WTicn Athens killed Soctates, Plato took to a period of 
voluntai)' exile, essayad: his hand at cottstitution-uiaking for S3?Tadise, 
and finally rctiimcd to Athens and founded the Academy. He has often 
been looked upon as a dreamer without a firm grip on the facts of life. 
Thb b a iudgment far from being true, for if he found real values only in 
ideas and tdeab, he a!s4J hail the jwal of a misaianaxy to see itb ideas 
realized hi practice. Though his own enntemporarfes did not take ^ 
seriDusIy and his own pupil, Aristotle, figured as hb bitterest critic, time 
has shown the remarkable ^*ite^^ty of PJatonbrn. When airistian Europe 
tended to relegate him to dead archives as a mere pagan, the ATaba di^ 
covered him, and Al Platon came to be a great vivifying force in Saracenic 
culhirt:; and the Arabs must be given the credit of giving hack Plato to 
Europe through the Mtyr riah uttivarsities of Cadiz and Cordova, Since 
tlicn Plato and ArisfoUe have shared the honour of being the two intel- 
leauats (hat have dominated European culture right down till to-day. 
Schiller's epignun that cvervone is boro either a Platonist or an Aris¬ 
totelian has become a part of history, but like all epigrams it expresses 
only a half-truth. 1 shall try to show the substantial identity of thought 
in Plato and Aristotle in spite of the misleading criticisms of his great 
teacher by Aristotfe. The contrast between tlie tv'o lies more m their 
method and tinGir approach to problems. Plato is more imaginative, 
<lariT<g ariginai and poetic in his philosophy, .\risiotie b more precise, 
more scientific, therefore more matter-of-fact, more learoed. So the 
contrast between the Platonist and the Aristotelian reduces itself to a 
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fundamental diffetence in teniperauTeni, idealibtic rtrius ^ckntiSc. But 
even here man b far too complex to bo bound witiiin titL framework of 
an epigiani- For if Darwin with hb ^entific studies lost his ear 

for music> Einstem stilt finds in music his greatest joy. The fact is that a 
man can be both a scientist and an tdeaJbt. an Aiisiotelian and a Platonist 
in \'3jvTng projwrtions. If one prefers Ptajo tf» Aristotle or i'i« cersd, it 
may itself be doe to a diUcrence in iemperament, and to exalt one at the 
expense of the other would not be pliilosophic. 

Apart from the bistoiic impartance of both, it cannot be denied that 
the worth of their teaching liaA not lost its importanjce for the miHlem. 
world. Ill fact in the wrilings of Plato wc hnd a note, uot so much Oreck 
as modem, and he was a modernist before modernism. In spirit he betongs 
to modem Europe', and though twenty^three centuries divide him from 
our age \i'e can had him as a tender in the timeless democracy of inith. 
In Ins attitude to women, politics, labour and racial regensration wc fin d 
him to be a feminist, a State absolntbt, a socialist and a eugenbt respec¬ 
tively. But to imdemtand any portion of Platonic leaching it is necessary 
to understand his great Ideali^ whudi b the be-all and end^l of his 
idulnsophy. 

Mfimpkysks. —Plaicmlc Iitealbin definitely has its birth m the Socratic 
teaching of the ConEcpt: that which expresses the essence of a thing, that 
which makes a thing what it is, and yet something that b free fiom all 
particular qualittes. From thb it is not difficult to draw the further con¬ 
clusion that the Concept or the Idea as Plato prefers to call it, is a ^rt of 
an ideal in a supersensible world. Socrates does not seem to have drawn 
this conclusion. AVhether Plato really drvw this cunclu.'tion is a question 
on which scholars are acutely ilivided. This canfusion goes luack to Aris¬ 
totle who was too matter-nf-fact to believe that the esence of a thing 
can be anywliere dse tlian in the thing iiself. But he took the personifica¬ 
tions of poetic Plato very literally and criticised him for the dualbm be 
created by speaking of things in this world and their Ideas as having a 
supetsensible existence, Thifi crittcbm, coming as it did with the authority' 
of Aristotle, tended to perpetuate the idea that the Ideas oi Piato consti¬ 
tuted a world apart. That Plato did often use language that implied this 
separation cannot be denied, as e,g. in Timaeas'. "WTierelore also we 
must acknowledge that there is one kind of being wlucit is always the 
same, nncreated and indestructible, never receiving any tiling into itself 
from without, nor itself going out to any other, but invisible and imper¬ 
ceptible by any sense, and of which the OGutemplation is granted only to 
inteUigcnce. . . . And then; is another nature of the same name with it; 
and like to it, perceived bj" sense, created, always in motion, becoming in 
place, and again vanishing out of place, w liich is apprehended by opinion 
and sense.Passages like these give a plausibility to Aristotle’s inter¬ 
pretation of Plato's Ideas, and scholais of sucoeeding ceniuties down to 
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Zeller liave bct^n cDnient to accept Lhis interpretadon. But more recently 
n^w iuterpretatious have beeii fortheoming wLidi do not accept that 
Plato's tcacliing waiJ really froin ^hai Aristotle himself taught. 

We may briefliy siunmariise these new inlerpretatioi^ as loUow: 

1. The doctrine of Ideas in Plato as found in the differenl ts 

really not a consistent homogeneous doctrine, and there is an earlier 
and a later view. Such is the view developed by scholars like Jackson, 
Windleband and Professor Bumet, though not in exactly the same way. 
The gravajnen of the distinction is that the earlier dialogues were the 
dmlogues ot Plato's immaturity, in which he jxiat tried to ioUow Socrates 
by accentuating the distinciiijn between the sensibilia and the concepts. 
H^nce Professor Bumet speaks of the Socratic DialogU'^s and the Platonic 
Dialogues in. which Plato outgrows the cramping influence of his Master 
and begins to utter his own thoughts in later and markedly more mcia- 
pbip^ical dialogues like Sophisk^^ lAe Sf^Usfnan 

and Pkikbu^. This deveiopmeni could not have been impossiblep for 
pupib at stage or another can grow into rcbeb, as ArisioUe himself 
did in his generation, and Jung and Adler tkavc done In ours, Bui then the 
question is complicated by the fact that even in these Dialogues Socrates 
oontiiiU£5 to be the dominating figura, though the Ideas as mterpreted in 
thi^ later Difik'gntfr are a negation of the Ideas existing by themselves 
in 3 supersensible world. The Ideas are in the things thernsd%^ and 
becume the principles of explanation, the universab that are embedd^ 
in tlie particuliUB, giving a unity 10 the multiplicity of things. Does it 
iiieim that Socrates is critidzing himself ol his 5T>unger daj^s or that Plato 
has turned a rebel, but is unwilling to admit; it and prefers to give the 
criticism of the earlier views as coming from Socrates hJmseli? For cither 
of these views there is no naturot explanation, Plato would be a bad pupil 
of Socrates if he was afraid to proclaim the tarth as lie conceived ii, evm 
if be differed from his Master, if Plato was guilty of tlus> he wrote bis 
gnfal Apdogy in vain, Socrates contradicting himself or consciously 
criticising himself ^vithout making an open admission of his earlier futs* 
taken vii;w3 also appeals to be unreaL 

2. Hence we are driven to the second alterative citampioned by 
Jowett that tbeiv: wa* no earher or later draft nf the Theorj^ of Ideas, 
that there was no real onntradicticm in Plato's exposition of his doctrine. 
fhat bottom the teaching of Plato constitsU^ a conAlstcnt piece of 
theory, niough in the various Di<itog^s it underw'eiit a certam develijp- 
ment which gave rise to an apparent incoiisistency, the inconsistency wa^ 
onlv ol language, which in tryir^ to bring uut the full complesaty of Ideas 
emphasirod dieerenl facets like the wdl-known Indian story of four blind 
men mterpreting an elephant in different wa>^, apparently con^adirtory 
and yet perfectly reconcilable in the intrmsjc hatTuony of the object itself. 

Stewart is much more definite in his PkiQ s UoeSri^. of in assert- 
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ing tlie (untlanicntal ooo^istoncy Platonic tenchiog, and if tiicrc is a 
variation in language wbicli gives an appeatance of inconsistency Uv finds 
the esplanatinn in the fact that Plato was not only a pliilosopher but also 
a poet and a man of religion. To n poet iieisonificalian comes as cas>< as it 
possibly can. and Plato often lapsed into the language gf poetrv'. for it was 
as natuial to him to speak like a poet as like a philosopher. Take, for 
example, ihe mtciesting passage at the end of Etook IX of The Reptihlic. 
Socrales has been waxing eloquent over the perfection of his ideal Re¬ 
public and Glaucoti slyly asks wliere tbs city will be, "for I do not believe 
that there is sud) a one anywhere on earth." And Socrates replied: 'Tn 
heaven there is laid up a pattern of it, znetlimks, which he who dednes 
may bthold. and VhHidmg may set hts own iiousc in firdiu. Bui whether 
such a one exists, or ever will exist in fact, is no matter, for be will live 
after the manner of that city, having nothing to do with, any other.''’^ 
The passage is interestiug and instmctivie. The first part may easily be 
taken to imply that in hea\'en there is really an actually existing city of 
Socrates' dresi^. but then he talks like a philosopher and drives home 
the point that whether such an ideal state exists or not does not matter 
so long as it serves as an incentive to a higher life .-Viid tliis in brief is the 
real w'nnh of ideals. Thdr real worth consists not in actual existence but 
in thek teleological value. The teleoiogj' ol Socrates develops in Plato 
into a fiiU-fledged idealism. If in the earlier Dialoguts there was a ten-? 
dency towards the peisouification of Ideas as ideals, in the later pbilo' 
there is lUtlc of rhetoric and a good deal of lutrd thinking 
w'hich seeks to establish the unity of an Idea and its %'ariotts manifesta' 
lions in. things. A bare multiplicity of things is unimdligible without the 
tiniftdng force of their Idea, while an Idea by itself without its actual 
majUfestation in thmg «i would be a mere abstraction. Thus does Plato 
solve the problem ol the relation of many and one, of thought and Ehings. 
There is no tnerc ihtug. everything is rooted in thought. TJuis does all 
philt^phy become Idealism. 

The existence of Ideas as embodied in tiungs still leaves a plurality' 
behind, but the urge of all Idcalisni is towards unity and Wf find tjib fully 
brought out in Plafo, if the uiultipticity of things is re!fQl\'ed in the unity 
of Idea, the multiplicity of Ideas also inevitably tends to be resolved in 
the broader and broader Ideas till in the end tlie^' all meet in the Idea of 
the Good. This is the most vital pan of Platonic metaphysics as developed 
in TJu Republic, In TSe Republic it is urged' "You have often been told 
that the idea of good is the highest knowledge, and that all uther things 
become useful and advantageous only by their use of this."'* Our intclJi- 
genoe becomes Idurred and coniused when wc are fiiced by the multi¬ 
plicity of thinga wbicii can give rise only to opinions differing from man 
to man like the four blind men and the elephant. But when our intellect 
' rises to the level of Ideas wc grasp tiai univoisal and attain knowledge; 
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''Tsow, that ^'hich imi^Arls truth to the fciMjw.Ti uud tht |Tovi-er of knowing 
to the knower is what I would have you term the idea of good, and this 
wUJ deem to t>e L!ie cause of science, and oi initli in $o far as tlie latter 
becomes the subject of knowledge; beantifitl too as ate both truth and 
knowledge, j'ou will be right in esteerning this otlita- nature as mare 
beautiful than either; and as in the previous instance, light and sight 
may be truly said to be like the son, and )T:t not to bt the sun, so in iliis 
other sphem, science and truth may tie deemed to be like the good, but 
not the good; the good has a place of honour yet higber.''’^? fn short, whut 
the sun is in the visible world, the Idea of the Good is in the world of 
ideas. The aim makes things visible, the idea of the good makes all thmgs 
intelligible, 

Repuhlic, —^Plato's R^puMk overshadowed all his other Di^iJogii^ in 
fame, for it undoubtedly brings out the man5'-sidiednes£ of bis genius as 
no other Diatogitt of bis can aspiiu to do. It is for that very reason that it 
has been looked upen as a masterpiece in world's literature, while to a 
student of philosophy it offers the best introduction to eyen’ branch of 
philosophy, 7V!i« Republic, as its name implies, is a book on pciittics, but 
only bemuse it was found diffietdt to dcfiiH: justice in an individual with¬ 
out studying it in tlie broader perspective of the State. So it is in its 
nrigiu ethical. Tlie art of government leads on n) the topic of education, 
and Tfte becomes a book on Pedagogics as well. Pedagogics in¬ 

volves gymnastics and art and literature and then wc find a icfreshitig 
discusston of poetics and aesthetics. The State as involmg the best Life of 
man comes face to face with the problem of tacial regeneiation and The 
Repi4blk. becomes an erabrywtiic text-book on what we liave come to 
know as Eugenics as well. But all these details of man’s life be^me illurni- 
nated only in the light of Ideas and tlw Idea of the Good and so The 
Republic becomes a great book on metaphysics too, 

Uliile this great book as a tvhole presents us with a Utopia and the, 
world has generally a vague idea that Plato is essentially a dreamer, a 
close study of his works shows how alive he was to the fects of lile, Ad 
his fundamental ideas are t<i be found in The Republic and other Dia¬ 
logues throw li ght on his \'icw5 as developing dining his long life. A 
summary of it will 5er\'e tu bring out the whole of Platonism. The first 
book raises the question of defining justice and affords a brilliani exainple 
of Socratic irony especially in dealing with the verbose pompi^ty of 
Thiasimaclius, a Sophist. After tlUs prelinunary skirmishing real serious 
discussion begins with the second book, but justice in the individual or 
justice In die moral sense of the term presents difficulties so that the 
iliscussiun of justice in the larger sense, i.e. in the State, becomes expedient. 
The genesis of the State brings out its co-operative character. invohTng 
the division of the citizens into three broad Masses; llie rulers or the 
guardians, the soldiers and the massefi with slaves to carry on the routine 
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wQik, leaving the citizens faw for jwUticai aad other intclkttual poisuits. 
Thb division is itlso based oti the ps^holo^cal distinctions between 
teason. the spirited part and the appetitive part. The guardians represeot 
reason, the soidiets represent the spirited dr active pari, while the test 
njprEsetit merely the apjietitive part. It follow's that the State can fnne- 
tion saliafactotily only if the three divisions function satisfactorily, ie. 
the wtsdora of the guardians, the courage of the soldiers and the temper- 
anw of the masses meet in the liighest virtue of the State; Justice. This 
(utplains also justice in the individiiiil. ^^Tjen reason in an individual rules 
and his spiriiefi part carries out the behests of reason and bis appetite 
are controlled by his tempefance. there aulonbaticaily emerges justice in 
the mdividnaJ as the harmony of hilt struL 

Who are to be the gnardians? Naturally thos» in whom reason or 
wbdom predominates. One might bavt csiiected that with tiie smug 
self-satisfaction of man, Plato uiould have reserved tht guartltanship only 
for ttwf males. But Plato would not allow himself to be carried away by 
tlw! mflie prejudices of oontemporary Greece, If the Gceeic wife was a 
dmdge kept rmder strict control throogb her ignorance, there was the 
inspiration of the Hetaiiae. No great Greek but bad his Hetaira; the 
great Aspasia of Pericles and Diotima of Socrates. They were oducaied 
and accompli^ied, full of wisdtJin and a source of inspiration to men. !f 
women can be so wise, why should tliey be deprived uf the opportunities 
of service, and why shontd the State be Uepriv^ of their services? On the 
quaint analogy of a bitch being as good a wstdi-dog as a dc^ he atgites 
magnificently for i be equality of the sexes. If the world did not accept 
hb idea and" had to wait till the t^vcntieth century' for its realization it 
was not the fault of Plato—on the oontraiy it brings out hia greatness all 
the more, and establishes his right to be called a modernist. 

Since the piospcrity of the State depended upon the wbdom of rite 
guardians, lie was most careful about their seltsction and their sdecrion 
depended upon their ability to pass a most rigorous course of education. 
That is how Tht. RepuHk becamts the earliest book cm Pedagpgica in 
Europe. In }*rolasoms he slashed the shortsightedness of parents in cn* 
triLsting the education of their children to the Sophists, of wliose capacity 
they knew nothing and he stoutly maintained tliat “there is far greater 
peril in buying knowledge than in buying meat and drink,"*" for ‘'know¬ 
ledge b the good of the soul'' and can be truly had only from them who 
have true knowledge. In the Xaws be deprecated the education which 
'■aims at the acquisition of wealth or bodiiy strength or mete cleverness 
a]>art from mtelligence and justibe" as "nwan and illtberal, not worthy to 
be called educution at all."” in spite of the traditional Greek antipathy 
for barbarinns. Plato in his Akil^dts dwells witli gusto on the wltole 
Peraian system of traioing which produced a C 3 n:u 5 , with its emphasis on 
riding, aroliety and speaking the troth, 
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Edttcatica.^Ln The Rcpttftlk he dwielb mostly od the edncatiori oE the 
guardiaBii, for on them turns the reallKation of his Utopia. G^ntiu^ 
before Frofbd and Montessoii he emphasiaed the impomnee of tjaining 
ia the nmseij' and the principle ot freedom. **. , ► a freeman ought not to 
be a slave in the acquisilioat of knowledge of any kind. Bodily exercise, 
when compulsory, does no harm to the body; but knowledge which is 
acquired under compulsion obtains no bold <ni tJi* inin.d_’'“ 

Golden children are specialty sorted out to be trained as future guar¬ 
dians, With the example of S^rta before him be vras quite conscious of 
the importance of building up the body, which is to be conjpieled by the 
age yf twenty. Por ten years the correlation of sciences b to txr stuped, 
and for five years thereafter the study of philosophy or dialectic will 6l 
the guardian to shoiddiir his responsibilities for fifteen years. Alter ttmt 
the philosopher-kings will be at liberty to devote themselves complotcJy 
to philosophy wttli but occasional intrusion into the whirlpool of pctlitics.*! 

It b as a part of the education of the guardians that Plato develops tlie 
Idea of the Good with which we have already dealt. It is closely con¬ 
nected with the great idea of Philusopher-kings whitli the so-<^led prac¬ 
tical people tend to brush aside as a sample of Plato s U topiaiii:yn, b atil 
phiiofiophcTs are kings, or the kings and pruices of this world have the 
spirit and powru of philosophy, and political greatness and wisdom meet 
in one, and those commoner natures who pmsne either to ihe exclusion of 
the otlier arc compelled to stand aside, cities will never have test from 
their evils—no, nor the human race, as I believe—and then only-will this 
our State have a possibility of life and behold the light of day. 'm Mere 
politicians may sneer at this, and the iiian in the street j^od by the 
usual chicanery of poliriciatis may hold up his hands in despair, but Plato 
was fundamentally right because the art of goverament the most diffi¬ 
cult and only they who are physically strong and mentally widowed with 
knowledge can toad to the redemption of t be v-'orlfi Plato was an aristocrat 
and the experience of Periclean deiuftcracy was not such as to uro him 
over to democracy. He was wedded, to State absolutism, in which the 
authority of the guardians is utichailengeable. but th^ authority rests 
purely on their disinterested character and devotion to tlie State, not cm 
their wesillli or mere power to do what they liked. The State vsists not 
for mere life, but for the "coiitinoance of the hot life while v,y live.”»t It 
implied not mere ^periotity or inferiority but a spirit of Wendship. In 
The iutps he says "there is no greater good in a State than that the 
citizens should he known to one smother. For ouly on this basis can true 
friendship he developed. Such a State can only be a city State so beloved 

of the Greeks. . 

ConrtnuflritH. —VVitbin such a small State there « the rcctirrent idea m 
PJaionk Oialogues that friends should have everything in commun, and 
that leads to the oommmdsm of wives and property which Plato allowed 
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hiinseH to advocate for Uu: guardians, but wliich has shocked tlie con- 
sciettce of many. Conununisni of property was a fcatuto of pritnitivc 
societies and tias come to be the ideal of modeni communists and bas 
evTin been exalted as a high mora] idea! in which man is conienl to be 
satisfied with his bam needs and does not cast oovetous eyes on others' 
goods to have more and roore for himself. Communism of wives, too, was 
a feature of primitive societies, but no dviliacd society has ever sought to 
countenance it. Hotv could I'lato the philosopher, the great moml teacher, 
03me to advocate such a feature in his Repuhtici This paradox could be 
understood not in the light of ordinary hnman psycholo^ of sex, but 
only in the light of Plato’s exalted motives. Plato was rigorously puri¬ 
tanical in his demand that the guaniians should devote themselves 
wholly and solely to the sendee of the Stale, Having a family w^onid come 
in the wav of this dismtercsted sendee as it has done in endless cases, one 
of which may be cited as an arresting itlusiratiioii. In the time of Lord 
Nelson Prince QirracfoUi of the Neapolitan tieet was charged with the 
offence of deserting his king and leagumg wnth his enomies. His defence 
was purely human, though the strict letter of the law would liardly 
condo^end to look at it. After speaking of the “coiivardly desertion of his 
subfects by the sovereign himself," tiic Prince proceeded to say: 'Tt is 
known to you, genllemea, that my patrimoniaJ possessions lay in the 
city and that my family is large, if t had not succumbed to the ruling 
power, my children (here liis lanotion wus shown by the altered tone, the 
quiver of the lip, and the aaffusion of the eyes; he qnidciy conquered his 
emotion and continued in the same stern tone) would have been vagabonds 
in I he land of their fathers. Gentlemen, some of you are parents, and I 
appeal to your feelings; let each of you place yonr^f tn my situation and 
sav how you would have acted,’''*- Fainily love is merely the love of an 
aq>andeii self. To strike at this family love is to strike at selfishness. 
RcligHJUs monasteries whether in Rcunan Catholicism or in Buddhism 
and Hinduism are ah an attempt to keep away from the lure of the family, 
Plato's injunction a^iust individual marriage for guaidians had the same 
motive, Bui unlike religious monasticism he was deeply interested in the 
preseivntion of the racial stock as well. He was cotisciotts of the racial 
^'aluc of these guardians spedaliy sclEctcd i;ven ns little children and 
nurtured through long years. He felt it would be a waste of precious 
sperm if they were not to leave progeny behind, as fine as themselves. The 
result was hvmcneal festivals where male and lemale guardians would 
mate, hut tlu' children as soon as bom would be separated from their 
motherB so that parents would not know their ctiildren and children 
would not know their parents. Tlrey would be brought up in s{)edal nur¬ 
series under tbs l 3 cst auspices. It is a quaint teaching. His has been the 
solitary voice in its favour, hut there is no vulgarity in it, on the contrary 
there is a sublimation of the sexual act in the interests of the State. It is 
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of some patlifitic interest to ricalii5& tltat Plato bijnself saw the futility of 
his ideas anJ when treats later lie came to write his L<iws he gave tip 
bis camotuttiam of vrives, even if limited to gnardians, and spoke of 
maTiiage in eng^c tetms.Evejy man shall follow* not after the mamage, 
which k most pleasing t<» himself, but after that which ts most beneficial 
to the Stat^H For Plate marriage wii& fits* and last a s^xiial affair, an 
affair for the State. So much so Is this the case that he would not coun¬ 
tenance the idea of a healthy person living tuimaTried “But if a man will 
not listen^ and remains unsocial and ahen among his fellow-citizens^ and 
is still tinmarried at thirty-five years of age, let him pay a jrearly line."^ 
an interesting anticipation: of the tax on bachelors, 

—Plato was not coascious of the science of Eugenics, a term 
which was coined by Sir Francis Gallon as late as in 1882- B ut the Spartans 
ht tljeir fanatical devotion to bodily dcvdopmcjii would not let a deformed 
child or a w^k child grow up. ITiey would rather let jt die by exposure. 
Parentai feelings were not allowed lo conie into conflict with the duty of 
rearing healtby children in the l!>est interests of the State, Plato did not 
hesitate to take up this uegath^e eugenics. In Th^ Repubiic itself he ^ys: 
**Lhosfi who are diseased in tlieir bodies they will leave to die.“^> Cnicd 
thou^ it all sounds to gcnetaliona that have been accustomed to a 
different drmate ^ fostered by Christianity, it cannot be denied that 
there is a good dual to be said in favour of Plato's views, provided, of 
Gour^, our knowledge of eugenics aud medicine ^v^re so perfect as to 
enable us to judge which cases of infants and invialids admit of a heitlthy 
growth, and which are beyond all cute. The proviso is a difficult one, but 
assunxiug ils feasibility'' it w ould be diffietdi to deny that euthanasia has a 
case^ for putting an end to the agony of an mcurahle disease is a ruthless- 
ness which can clabn kinship with the highest kindness. In such a soctely 
as in mediaeval Europe domimted by the extreme individualism of Chris¬ 
tianity, in w^luch every'' pious soul regarded this life as a luero iiansitiou 
stage and as a prejsratoty' ground for the foys of heaven* the great ideas 
of Plato could have bad no soil to flourish in, mere each individual in a 
sickly way nourbltes his outi salvation, and holds out a helping liantl to 
othere as a payment to get a footing in heaven, the cugOTics of Plato 
cannot but appear weird and erneb But the essential mcrahly of Platonic 
teaching comes out when we compare its elevated motives with the 
indiscriminate slaughter of embryos so common in Christian Emope 
to-day, or with the savage indisciirititiate mfanticidu of girls in uncivilized 

Plato even indulges in a somewhat dogmatic fashion as to the need of 
a man marry-ing a girl with a contrar^^ disposition to his. ^ as to secure 
balanced children. But it would be unfair to rake his remarks veiy seri¬ 
ously. when even in the tivcntifith century' wc arc still gropmg in the dark 
aljout the mystery of sex and birth. Perhaps a day may come when the 
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future will vindicattf bis (.Ttgcuic speculalii^ns, as the past has already 
proved his (on^iglu in the matter tif ferninism and politics. Tlip in vigor* 
adng toudi of Ms philosoptsy does not begin and end in futile speculations, 
"the idle sign of an empty day." It essentially lies b its titanic power to 
make man think and face problems instead of passing them by with a 
vague shrug of the shonldere. 

JL'siiuiics .—^Therc is one aspect of Plato’s Aesthetics which deserves 
more than a passing notice. In hts cducatioiial theory he stresses the love 
of music in its broad sense of humanitiesH He would foster all virile music; 
songs that enthuse us. poetry that make* as heroic, pMJusophy that mahies 
ns virtuous. Contiariwife songs that are and enerv'ating and poetry 
that revets in the vices of the gods and goddesses are to be totally ban¬ 
ished from the State. Sot merely such poetry but even the poets who 
write such poetry are to be hanidi^ from the State. A poet banishing poets 
is the funniest patadu.x in ilie pages of Plato, and the one portion in 
Plato’s scheme of education which is most open to attack. His critique of 
poetry and poets is not at all worthy of a man of his temperament and 
his breodib of outlook. Although in the Jlysis lie admits that poets '’arc 
to in a manner the fathers and aathors of wistl)t>m.">“ in The Republic 
itself iie play’s a mere rhetorician and argues that poets are useless. They 
have been neither legislators nor generals nor inventois. They have 
contrilmted nothing to the iminovement of mankind, an idea whkdi goes 
counter to the dose kinship between poetry and philosophy which can be 
found in all countries and all ages. The confusion in Plato's mind is by no 
meariE clarified when he takes up the indefensible attitude of branding 
all artists and poets as mere imitators, who are thrice removed h'om 
truLii. The explanation for Plato's antipathy to poets is to be found in 
his pn ritaniam UnfortunaJely every age lias its fanarkal puritans who 
think that the only way to make life moral is to make it dull, joyless, 
spiritless. From age to age the conflict between the dullness and the 
fullness of life continues, and the pendulum swings backwards and for¬ 
wards, McnhaTeyct to realize that the highest momliiy is attained through 
the fullness of life, and not by starving our aesthetic cravings. 

Plato's idea that man's whole life is a oouise of education made him 
think that at every stage of his life a man's leading should be rigidly 
coTitrotkd, It has to be admitted th:it all art is not equally healthy any 
moie than it is equally beautifulx There am books and pictures that may 
not 1>e fit for the young, for as Plato saj's in TAi! La:es the boy is the 
most unmanagcohle »nd tnost insubordinate of animals^ therefore lie tms 
to be coutTDlIt.tl by mothers and nurses and teachets. 1 ’ But from this, 
ev'en if true, it does not follow that a man's whale life at every stage 
should be controlled by the ideas of uiirseries and girls' schools. It W'ould 
be a pour compliment to Plato's Perlagogics if even after years of strenuous 
discipline a man is not free to lead what he likes or cannot be trusted to 
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bio'wse liis ease amoo^ 'book^ ol ail sorts. Ovid's fiMims and RousGeaa''s 
CcM»/«Wf*fi may not be ideal lest-hcK/ks for young souls to feed on, but a 
nuto's morality must havt.- its foundations in sand, if it canriol withstand 
such a dost ol reading, The attempt to map up a man's intellect in the 
woollen gamiflits of amsomhip has always had a deletaiioiis inflimnce on 
social gtovfth. 

Tlu: trouble about Plato's Republic was that though based on vciy 
revdtutlonary ideas it tended to become rigid, for Plato was most nervous 
that the perfectioit be sought to achieve should be macied bir any Unket- 
ing with his basic ideas. He lud a deep faith In the idea that "wluat 
modes of music change, the fundamental laws of the State alivays change 
with ihcm/'t* a saying profoundly tnithlul as a statement of fact, but 
Plato gave it a conservative twist by insisting that "any musical innova¬ 
tion is full of danger to the whole State, and ought to be prohibited."]} 
No wonder when the whole delineation of the ideal republic is completed, 
Gbmeon with naive simplicity said; “Vou are a sculptor, Socrates, and 
tiave mode statues of our governors faultless in beauty"$4—indeed, 
faultless in every way eitcept that they tack the movement of life. 

It has to be admitted tint Plato's diatribes stguinst poets were directed 
primarily against Homer and Hesicni, who had transformed gods into 
vicious men with immortality added, It was this tendency that Plato 
was grappling against and on the whole under tlie iimitations of Greek 
mydhoJogy there was sonic truth on Plata's aide, Wliere he failed was in 
tmiversalmug as a pirecept what was perhaps desirable in the case of 
Greece. Lesser men con afford to bo provincial in theii outlciok. I'octs and 
philosophers of the highest r ank have to be universal in their appeal. 
However inviting the poets of Greece may have been for a rigorous on* 
alaught, and whatever justification Plato's critique of Greek poetry may 
have Imd, it nrnsl be put down to the debit side of his genins that he 
failed to appreciate tlie true si'gniricance of art. We may deny the tlieory 
of art for art's sake and insist that ail art must Ire uUimatdy moral; but 
it need not be moral h}* putting on the garb uf ascetic severity. He would 
betray a dUappointing lack of intellect who would censure Maibeih as 
fomenting disloyalty, Otheiio as encoutagittg conjugal jeatousj^ .-InMa 
fvrtrcMttia as making for marital unhappinesSj or Powfy Fair as delighting 
in tbfi sharpness of Becky. The morality that Plato aimed at was the 
ghost that would Qaimt its robes in a world from which oU evil had been 
banished. But even while aotlng shortcoming wc cannot but bend 
out knt^ in honour of that moral earnestness which was the inspiraiion 
of his metaphysks and politics alike. Witli a touching vehemence the 
Athenian stranger is made to saj* in Fh^ iaa's: "I have spoken with 
vehemence because 1 am zealous against erit men; and t will tell you, 
dear Cleinias, w'hy I am so, I would not have the irickcd thnik that 
having the superiority in argument, thqr may do as they please and act 
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acconlxiig to the various imaginaltons about the gods; timl this iseaJ has 
led me to speak too ’\‘diemeiitly.'‘J 5 

A/v/A 5.—It is refreshing to turn to PJato hitna^lf as a {xwt from liis 
onslaught on poets. The poet in Plato exprescs binweiJ ui his famous 
Myths, All philosuphora have at one stage or another had to faco ihe 
inadequacy of language to express ibeir highest thoughts. Plato was no 
eTtception la the tuk, but where hb intellect failed to express itself hfe 
imaainatiem stepped into the breach. The Mj'th of the Don in Tkt Rtputflic 
b b^utifully explanato^', Plato tries tb bring out the inferiority of the 
sensible world in comparison with the world of Ideas as the worid of 
reality. When to the man in the street notliing can be more real than the 
things of sense, how to coniiTnoe him that he b wrong? Rnto dues it by 
means of an airalog>^ Su[jixjse there is a caw with an opening and a man 
k inside the cave with bb back to the opening so that he b able to see 
only the shadows of tlie real people movdiig about outside the cave. So 
tong as he sees only tiie shadows, the shadows must be taken by him to 
represent tlm irstl. for he has never seen what causes the shadows. If he 
is taken out of the cave and is brought face io face with the real objects 
be doubts their reality, for bb reality i» comprised within Uw sliadows 
only, So too is the man in the street like the man in a cave. He sees only 
whai appeals to tiis„sensfis and. he takes them to be the reality*, W'hen^ta 
the reality of the Ideas etudes his undemanding, Hu; sensibilia are to 
hhn what ttue shadow's are to the man in the cum;. An abiitnisi; meta¬ 
physical argiimcnt becomes pictoriaiized and inteliigible,;* 

£scAanjkjgy,—It is adinittwJ that the Greeks Itad no dear ccuiception 
of the immortality of llic human soul Tlie Hades was merely a place for 
the ghosts of tJie dcatl to flit aboul in and it had no moral significance as 
heaven *n hdl. It is doubtful whethar citai Socrates wis fuily alive to the 
moral implicatimis of immortality. But Idato wa.s most alive to ik No 
European philosopher has essayed so many interesting, if not wholly 
con^'indng, arguments to prove the immortality of tlu; sold. It is a recur¬ 
rent topic in his Dufkfgais: Mim, PItacdo, R£pnliiie, Sj'^9t>o$fKfn. Lmffs. 
Plato l^w' the impossibility of pnn*ing it in logical terms but the con- 
victioD of his soul can be presented in a |)ictoria] myiii. Thf Visimt of Ef 
in Th( seeks to describe the journey of Er after death and his 

sojourn b^re his rebirth on earth again after he had enjoyed the fruits 
of bis deeds m his eariier birth. There is a continuity in iMs series of 
lives, hut the oonsdousness ol it is lust through quaffing the waters of tla: 
river of Unmindfulness. 

If Plato denied ttic utility of‘poetic imagination as a moralist, be yet 
proved its utility in his own case, for a pwt can see as far as a plnloi^her 
and being free fmm the tiaminds of logic can express himself in the 
univeisal languagB of poetic imagery. 

There arc many things io Plato's Diahiuts which cannot hut appeal to 
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Ihc Indian mind. Did he borrow tlwm trom the Bmlimbi seers who are 
n^piit^d to Imve visji^d Gn^i^ or tliiongh Pyth^oras, whose insistence 
gii the th<i:Or>’ of IranJiTiiigTaliori imk^ him with the thinkers of India? 
The question h difficult to answer, tJiougb to an Indian it would be a 
matter of pride to say that the greatest Greek philosopher Iwrrowed lus 
best featliers fimn India, A generation agi:j Dr. L'rwick made a briUiant 
effort in his Me^ssii^€ &f Pluto to show Lhai Plato's RtpuHic owes many of 
its most Vital thoughts to the influence of India. Platonic psychology of 
reason, ihc spirited part and the appetitive pert priniu bears a 
strildog resemblance to saitm, mjas and latnus of Indian philosophy. The 
[tidian triad, however* is definitely me ire ethical m Us connotation tiian 
Platons terminology, though, subsequently ho leases hb doctrine of virtues 
nn his |^jT;;hology. It is posatble to make much of siicli resvcpblaitces as 
Professor Urwick does, but on tlie whole it remains a very doubtful 
qaestion whether Plato had come directly or indirectly iindci the influ¬ 
ence of Indian PhUosophyn Similar ideas often arise in different minils in 
dintirittit mmtries. This happens ^riili scientific ideas even to-dny Ihoi^h 
the world is so much smaller t han it ever was before the days of I he wke- 
le^fi'i and the avroplane. Much more was this possible in the olden ■daj’s of 
the bullock cajts svhen Ideas moved slowly from one part of the world to 
anoiher. tlven assuming that Plato was influenced by India or Iran, it is 
impossibk- tt> overlook the peculiarly Greek stamp nf all Plato's DusIogti£Sr 
He is rnetaphysical, but liis metaph3rsics is rooted in this life. He empha* 
sizes it because it a completeness to the education of the guard uhls 
50 Lliat they can be all the better guardians. The roie of the philosopher 
is not merely to think, but to act. rhe greatest aim of Plato W'as to bring 
into being an ideal State, and when he found how^ difficult it was; his last 
and longest endeavour w^as to produce ins Lases, and develop a State not 
so ideal as The RopuUk. but one pracricable and most conducive to 
human happiness. Like the Greeks generally Plato intent on making 
the bfcSl of this life. 

Dus Was not the aim of the sages of India. TTieir aim w^ns 

to obtain mokfj^ or deliverance from the C3rde of Uuths and death. Earthly 
existence is not the end-all of tife^ still less the be-al! of life. It b only a 
stepping-stone to somoihing; higher. The Upii^is^dic seers Nvere not 
intercepted in developing an ideal society or State and this justifies the 
conclusion that Plato remains Giwk and tliL- Indian sages remain Indian. 
In Neo^Plaionism ’we are far neamr the soul of India but N*eo-Pbtonisni 
w*a5 not Platonism, and Euroi^ean philosophers have not hesitated to say 
that the glory^of Gwk jshilosophy pass 4 fd with the doalli of Aristoile and 
Neo-Platoaism marked only the culmination of the decay of philosophy 
in Greece. 


VDL II. 
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3, ARISTOTLE: 384-3-* S t. 

If ihe embryonic ideas of Socrates w'^re biuackiud ioio 3 system by 
the g^enius of Plato, it wuuld be equally true to !^y that the embryonic 
system of Plato was devdoped by Aristotle into a full-fledged system 
with a book dewted to every conceivable subject known to him or even 
pt-diaps to posterity. If Plato o^rpowws ns with the force of hb Ima^- 
□stioii, Arbtotk's industry and analytical genius lea^'o us lost m ivnnder. 
No one has deser^^cd more the appdatbn which Dante coufeired on him 
as "the father of thorn that know'/" for the world has not produced anotlier 
genius with so encydopaedic a range of interests, 

Plato's Dialiigita, ostensibly devoted to some particuiar topic, were 
often clmotk in thdr contents, and if we bad to deal with his views on a 
particular subject we would have to ransack all Ids and collect 

the material scattered over some live volumes, Aristotle preferred to 
write a treatise on each subject 60 tltat his views are aU cut and dried. His 
method, too, is of great intviesl, for in every case he wouM siinunaTtzc Die 
tea chingB of his predecessors on the topic lie happened to handle, subject 
them to a shrewd criticaJ analysis and then propound bis own views in as 
pithy a fashion as possible. We miss in him the glitter and glow of Plato, 
but w'e gain in knowledge and a correct grasp of problems. If Plato was 
more original in all the huroanistje subjectsi Aristotle was more original 
in his study of the sciences, and all science goes back to him. A mere 
mention of hb works gives one an idea of his industry and his wide in- 
tcresta. Apart from his Organon, the basts of all subsequent books on 
Logic in Europe, his Metaphysics, Ethics, Economies, Pidiiics, Rhetoric 
and Poetics, ate stiU of tivHnig interest and read by miUrons. There ts also a 
long list of his works of more or less only historical interest: Physics, On 
the Heavens, On Generttlian and Comiption, On the Soui, Short Physical 
Treatises on Memory, On Dreants. and On Prvphc^iug by Dreams^ 
History oj doinm/s. On the Paris 0/ Anintalst and On ifte Generation 
0/ .'Inininls. 

Aristotle started as a pupil of Plato and must have been the greatest 
among his fellow-students. But it is not dilficiilt to realise that Hue imagi' 
native fervour of the master must have left the acutely analytical pupil 
ralhercold. It is clear, too, that the pictorialness of Plato was t^en far too 
literally by Aristotle and hence his mistaken interpretations and criti¬ 
cism, whith have added to the difficulties oi Platonbtn, none too simple 
by itself. A breach was inevitable and Aristotle started the L3rceum 
against the Academy, and his pcrijxitetic habit gave a new name to hb 
School. Bdooging to Macedonia, be was appointed tutor to Alexander the 
Groat and gave an intellectual bias to a mind so restless and to a spirit 
so ambitious as Alexander's. Belonging to a family of physi cians he had 
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a to develop his scientific genhis. The rest he owed to Plato, from 

whom he really did. not differ in fundamentals as will be explained later, 
Srience lias alwaj-s been a rapidly developing subject and the scics^tists 
of one generation are apt to be forgotten by the succeeding generations. 
If Aristotle is not fotgotten, it is a tribute to Ills vnjrk and worth, hut it is 
doubtful whether his scientific works are read tc^day by anyone t^oept a 
few who are interested in the history of science. As an example of his 
niethoi] of approach we might note how he begins to deal with a subject 
like dreams w-hieh remained obscure till the genius of Freud sucoieded in 
extracting «‘rH» out of the nnnisense of dreams. Re begins liis De 
iione Pif SimHum (Om P^'(}^^k^sying by Dream) thus; "As to the dlvina* 
tion which takes place in sleep, and is said to be based on dreams, w« 
cannot lightly either dismiss it with contempt or give it implicit confi¬ 
dence. The fact, that all Iversons, or many, suppOM dreams to poss^ a 
special significance, tends to inspire us with belief in it {such diir'itjatioii), 
as founded on the testimony of experience; and indeed that divination in 
dreams should, as regards some subjects, be genuine is not inm^ble, for 
it has a show of reason; from wtuch one might form a like opinion 
respecting all other dieams.''J* The cautious tone of this hymning is 
typically Aristotelian, enhanced all the more by the more or less negative 
conclusion to which he is driven, when he dasaes prophetic dreams wHth 
mere coincidences. What is of importance in tins short treatise is not 
that be had anything pertinent to say, but that his squiring mind did 
not hesitate to gmppJc with a difficult and perplexing problem. Prophetic 
dreams are apt to be traced to God, but Aristotle would not countejiance 
it, for be attributes the capacit.v to dream to lower animals as well, though 
he does not explain liow he came to discover this. He notes particuhiriy 
that such prophetic dreams are Bent to persons of inferior type, and he 
co n d it de^ therefrom that they could not have been sent by God, though 
he does affirm that "they have a divine aspect, for Nature (their cause) 
is divinely planned, though not itself divine ,"39 

In the short space available it would lie best to devote some attention 
to the three topics which show Aristotle’s genius and influence at their 
best: Ijogic, Metaph^-sics, Ethics and Politics. 

Formal Logk or Deductive Logic is practicaily identical with 
.Aristotle's Logic. This by itself is a great testimony to his genius 
that succeeding centuries liave seen but a few modifications here and 
there in. his main auperstnicture. ^Vhat surprises us is that such a genius 
did no! serioosly tackle the problem of Inductive Logic which had to 
wait til! the days of Bacon, or even perhaps of John Stuari Mill. Mere 
syllogistic argument gave a certain dogmatic character to Aristoteliani&m, 
which became the ideal of scholastic p^i^pby in the Middle Ages, while 
it came in for a good deal of haidi criticisin, e.gr at the hands of Bacon, 
which should have been aimed rather at the Aristotelians than at Aria' 
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totle hJnisoJf. Blit Aiistotle has snrvived Bacon's oMlaiights. His treat¬ 
ment of the Categories, though arrived at empirically, is the work ot 
genius. Substance, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, situaiiou. 
cenditiun, action, and passion arc the fimdamenial forms oJ the actual. 
These categories do not purport to describe things by their actual quaQ- 
ties. Tlwy menjy poini out the differant aspects n-Jneb may be kept in 
'%ue\V' iu any description. The ductrins of the predicables and of the syilo- 
gj^ has l^ome the part and paroei of a gniduate's training in all the 
univieiBities, whatever his subject may be. Aristotle did not look upon 
Logic as a specialised subject. He luther looked upon it as a son of intro¬ 
duction to all subjects, for Logic is nothing but methodology and no 
subject am tw studied without method. It was a porch which led to all 
subjects, 

Afi'Uipfiysks .—Tlie most fundamental subject in Aristotle is what he 
called First PhilO^pby or Theology, hut which later generations have 
come lo know as metaphysics. This term w-as u,<»d by one of the iirsi of 
Aristotle's editors, .Andmnijcus of Rhodes, w*ho placed First Philosophy 
after Phystts and called il metaphysics—after Fhysus—a name which 
has been retained by subsequent generations. 

The function of science is to investigate the grounds of things, .md the 
function of the highest science is to deal with the most uuLversal grounds 
of things. In this sense it becomes First Philosophy. It comes before the 
particular sciences, though it may follow physics in arrangement, and 
sinco Aristotle came to identify Substance as the uLiimate category with 
God, tire .subject came to be spoken of as Theology aLso. But in the Ctms- 
tian era thoologt' came to have a close connection wfUt Christianity as a 
rcvealed religion and so has now come to he quite distinct from meta¬ 
physics. 

With his sdentihe proclivities .Aristotle started with individual things, 
but as a philosopher and an apt pupil of Plato he saw something over and 
above mere individuals. "If there is nothing apart from individuais, there 
will be no object of thought, but all thiugs will tie objects of sense, and 
there will not be know'Iodge of anything, unless we say tliat sensation is 
kuowlLdgc. Further, nothing will be eternal or unmovahlc; for all per¬ 
ceptible tbinp t-’orish and are in movenuait. But if there is nolhlng 
eternal, m'ither can there lie a pirrcesw of coming to be; for that which 
comes to be, and that froini whicii it comes to be, must tie something, and 
the ultimate term in this series cannot have come to be. since the series 
has a limit and nothing can come to he out of that which is not."4* In 
Book IV, Chnp. 1 , he carries this argument to the lo^cal conclusicm that 
"then: is a science which mvestigates being as being and the attributes 
w’hidr belong to this in ^urtue of its own nature, f^ow thia is not the 
same as any of the so-called special gciences; for none of those others deals 
generally with being as being, "r' This being is identUiod with substance, 
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though evai in Aristotle the tisntil ambiguity which attaches to the tenn 
is not compIetiOy absent, frr the term subsiatiiii is Uicd wjtli Tefermce to 
individual substances as wcH, But in mctaphvsics be uses tla- term as 
applicable to the ultimate being. Fnma/acu thLs being should cotrespemd 
to Plato's Ideas, but Aristotle takes parttetdar care to have hb own 
doctrine dbttnguishnl tnun Plato's. He takes Plato's Ideas as existing by 
themselves in a supersensible world and critioMS them as a iigment of 
Plato's imagmation. He insists that (he indi\idual objects are real but 
that each of them has a universal This universal does not exist by 

iLsdf Irai only in the individual objects. It is from this staudpoint that he 
develops his doctrine of the Individual and the Universal. In our db- 
ciission of Plato we have already seen that Plato's teaching as de\‘e!oped 
in bis later Diitlogt4cs like i'arm<niides, Thmeldus and SepAhtfS was 
exactly Uie same as Aristotle's and that in bis criticisms of Plato's Ideas 
.Aristotle allowed himself to be misled by the riic-torica] and poetical 
language of the earlier DiwA^ws. 

What Aristotle dbowtuxl as Ideas, he admits as Foims. If Ideas were 
really sclf-cxistenl, it would be jiwtifiahle to use a new term farms to 
distinguish it from Ideas, Since a form represents the univeiBal in the 
individual, all kauwlethte bdnf of the uni versa Is can only be of forms. 
The form is the essence of a thingi but for its actuality' it requires matter. 
So all hecoming requires matter as as form- Matter is a vurtable 
entitVi changing its significance, e.g. hi man rationality is form and 
animality ts matter, in an animal life is form and its body would Iw 
matter. Matter by itsdl is only the possible, which is made actira! by 
Fonn. Thus prima fiuie we get a dualism of form and matter, hut noihmg 
exists which is not a lurion of the two. flatter is a bare possibility and does 
not exist by itsdf. Aristotle makes an exception in thr case of ^le Form, 
munixed with inatteT, and identifies it with God or Divine Spirit. 

Since the plij^ical world is always becoming, the problem of causation 
becomes of great importance. Aristotle looks upon all causattun as four¬ 
fold. Everything must have a material basis, for without a materia] cause 
nothing can be, VVTtat gives actuality to matter is form, and so the formal 
cause liccomes most imiiortanL But to make form act on matter there 
must ix* some agency and that is efficient cause. I.ustly there is ilic fimil 
cause which brings out the purpose why an individual thing has come into 
existence. Though his followers in later ages owr-amphasked the fmaJ 
and stood in the way of sdeniilic development, from the philosophic 
standjwint fiiml causes as lirin^ng out tJie teleological asjiect of things 
have their own le^timate place in the scheme of things, and bring out the 
true lektionship bctiveen the Idealism of Plato and of Ariatode. 

Causation implies motion and motion shares in the eternity of form 
and matter. But if the idea of motion is to escape infinite regress it must 
end in something which is unmoved and uumovable, and that is Pure 
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Fonn or God. In fact llie tuKirisity to have samelbing unmoved to exiitaUi 
motion is one of Aristotle's aipjimenls for the existoie© of God. He Douplw 
vith this the idea of teicologi- and we get the conception of God as "a 
living heing, eternal^ most good, so that life and dmatioii, contimnnK and 
eternal, belong to God: for this is GQd.“'o In so fax as Aristotle's God is 
not a person, he can Ix! dt’sciibcd as a deist rather than as a theist. 

Fundamentally in metaphysics there is no difference between Plato and 
Aristotle. Both are idealists, though neither ol them can be said to be 
pure theists, with a bent tovfards panthdam. Wliatnver ambi^iy there 
miiy be in Plato, Aristotle's It-achnig is more clear and definite liis 
Mf^nphysics has served as a model for all books on the Hubject dunng the 
succeeding centuries. 

ErAn'S,—The Idealism of Aristotle takes a more definite shape in his 
hunaanistic works! Ethics and Politics, As in his Organon or Logic Aristotle 
ban succetsded in producing in his Ethics a book which has served as a 
mixlej for succeeding centuries and countless generations have leamett 
the Significance of a scientific discussion of ethical problems from thia 
boob. In the East generally ethics is so intennised with metaphysics or 
religion that it has no book which goes to the bottom of ethics as a secular 
subject capable of a purely licienlific iTeatment. 

Though systematized, Aristotle's Ethics follows in the wake of Platonic 
teaching. Accepting the old psychology of reason, spirited part am) 
appetitive part, Aristotle takes up a discussion of the virtues based on this 
psy'chology*, but instead of looking upon justice as a sjulhesis of wisdom, 
ooumge and temperance, he distinguished between the intellectual and 
the moral virtues. In onier to act morally we must know wherein 
morality consists and this i.s the task that can be perfonnfid only by the 
ihtellectua) virtues like wisdom, prudence and science. While vdsdoro is 
broader and is "the union of scientific (or demonstrative} knowledge and 
(intuitsve} reason about objects of the noblest nature,'science is a 
“habit or formed faculty of demcmstr4Jtion”« and prudence is more 
definitely concetned with pmctioe "so that it needs knowledge both of 
general truths and of panicidar facts, but mote especially the latter."^? 
He it as a “fonned faculty that apprehends truth by reasoning 

or calculation, and issued in action, in the domain of iiuman good and 
ilL“** Up to a point he accepts the Sociatic dictum that virtue is know¬ 
ledge, for without knowledge virtue is not posaiide, but he does not go so 
far as to identify the two, for while wisdom and reason may tell us w-hal 
we should do, we may fail to implemenl our knowledge In action which 
is definitely moral in character. There is a more dotted treaimiiut of 
moral virtues, vciy analytical too, in Aristotle than in Plato. With an 
exquisite sense of balance he defines moral virtue as “a habit or trained 
faculty of choice, the characteristic of which lies in moderation or observ¬ 
ance of the mean relatively to the persons concerned, as determinGd by 
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reason, by the reason by which the pradent man would detemime 
So a moral sirtue is a mean betwetm two extremes and he attcmj^s 
to apply this criterion to ali tht virtues he deals with. He comes ^ * 
odUes in .iealing vnth tlw basic virtue of temperance, for tt sliouid be a 
mean between piofligacy on the one hand as dentiting excess and rfane- 
thing on the other as denoting deficiency. But lilce a true Greek, alitne to 
tht: beauties of life, he fails to find this other extreme whicli can only be 
asoeticism He cannot conceive of a man "who found no difference be¬ 
tween one thine and another”** and naively concludes "We have no 
name for such a beine. because he does not exist,;'!* Similarly he finds 
difficulty in dealing with trutli as a mean, for truth is bcuth and dep^ure 
from it cannot be ganged in terms of excess or defect. But he tttgenioi^ y 
finds the two extremes to be boastfulness and kony, which Socrates la 
so famiUamed his contemporaries with. Justice again prints a great 
difficulty. Tlie Romans gave it a stern rigidity: fiai /Mitrfm ruHt 
Justice by its very nature can know’ no excess or defect. But .\risloUe rias 
to bring it within Ihe four comers of his definition of virtuo as a me^, 
and he tries to place instice between doing injustice and suffering ui- 
iusticc. W’hich cannot be regarded as reaJ extremes. lo fact si^erii^ 
ininstice is a misfortmie rath™ titan a vice of which one ImI ashamed. 
The distinction he draws between legal and moral justice is rjmte ^rtment. 
But we miss in Aristotle’s treatment that ma^cenl sweep with which 
Plato deals W'ith justice in the State and. in the individual. 

His KiAics finds its culmmation in his picture of tliv bigh-mindeil man. 
He looks upon higb-mindedness as "the crowning grace, as it were* ul 
the virtues: it makes them greater and cannot exist iivithouL tliera/’+s 
Poked between vanity and Httle-mindedncss* he finds it easier tt' give a 
^aphk picture oi the high-mindfid man as a sage than an abstract 
analysis of the virtue ■>! high-mindedness. This picture hnnga out the 
Greek ideal of a man imd its limitations. It is quite intclLigibte that be 
should be perfectlv good and ha\T aU the moral rittues and wisdom and 
prudence too, and that he should not think too much of wealth and 
power and that be should be open in his dealings. But he b also pictured 
as looking down upon liis inferiors, as conferring, but not i«eivi^, 
benefits He does not like to be reminded of obligations received, ue. 
giaritude is not « virtue. He is dignified to the great and polite to the 
middle clases, alwav= trying to assert his superiority, though he d^ics not 
care for men's praise, he is not expected to l)c fond of gossip and scandab 
Even such non-moral attributes as a slow gait, deep voice and measured 
speech are noted with .^isiotelian pimctiiioiisiicss. 

It is an interesting picture of ah the virtues meeting in one man and 
bringing out the importance of a harmonious development of ah our 
faculties. On the oilier hand it brings out tot> the inherent wcakn^s^ of 
the Greek ethical ideal. There is in the picture an erapliasbon haughtiness 
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and a p-ilpati lt^ lack oi Iiumitiiy. There is no recognition of benevolence 
and love a£ tin? most importani -iTrinra, ihongh the sense of justitr and 
the spirit of friendliness inculcated by Aristotle would go far to mitigate 
tlir evil effects of a lack of desire to serve others, i^stolle's high-minded 
man stands out in vivid contrast to the Christian saint or the Hindu rsi. 
There is a consciousness of sslf-impciiance in him which is alnutst a 
burlesque of faigh-mindedness, giving him t!ie air of a tragic hero. 

The general aim of Aristotelian Ethics may be described as liappinesa. 
"But if happiness be the exercise of virtue, it is reasonable to suppose 
that it wiD be the exercise of the highest virtue; and that wUl he the 
v-irtue or excellence of the best part of us."!» Thus it is clear that it is not 
to he identifiacl with mere pleasure as has l^een done by the English 
hedonists of the nineteenth century'. The word tiappincss has come to be 
50 debased by the Utilitarians that it w'ould but fair to distinguish 
Aristotle's theory as Eudaemonbun. 

It speaks much for Aristotle's cautious prcciBiun that in the very be¬ 
ginning he makes it clear that to Ethics w't "can attain tmly to so much 
precision" as the subject admits of, "for the same degree of accuracy' is 
no more to be expected in all. kinds of reasoning itian in all kinds of 
liandtoraft,"?' He also makes it dear tJiat the good he seeks is the same 
for the individual as for the State, and so looks upon Ethics as a "sort of 
political enquiry, ’T* tlitis leiterathig the doctrine of llato's Re^ubtic. But 
unlike Plato he rigidly pursues his enquiry into the individual good with¬ 
out bringing in the State, till at the end of the book we come across the 
wurds "Let us t)egtn then" as an expression of his conviction, so typically 
Oteek, that the individual good is realiKobie only iu tlie Slate and so 
Ethics can only be a part of, or an introduction to Politics, 

Politics.— ^In his study of politics Aristotle brings to bear on it. tie same 
industry and the same depth of vision that mark his other works. Tradi¬ 
tion has it that his rofufi^fiffioKs comprised a study of some 150 constitu¬ 
tions, but it sun’ives only in the fragment on the Constitution of Athens, 
It bears witness to the extreme importance of politics in the life of Greece. 
His PdiUcs a^es with Plato's in substance, though he can hardly be 
expected to endoisfi the extrcme idealism of The fiept4ltiie. Aristotle's 
book divides itself into three parts: the first part, comprising Books 1 to 
HI, is sociological in character: the second purr, BooIq IV to VI, deals 
with actual States in a Tealistic fashi on : and the last part. Books VTT iuid 
Vni, deals with the State as it ought to be. Ajjart from the method, 
historical and analytical, Aristotle agrees so much with Plato that in the 
short space available wc may as well omit the details, for in Aristotle too 
we find the same distrust of democracy, the same distinction of the six 
ty'pes of state, the sanue bias in favour of aredocmey' or even a great good 
king, the same justiheation for slavery and the same enthusiasm for the 
city state. Neither the teacher nor the pupil could read Uie signs of the 
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times and appreciate the fact that tlii: ideal ui the city stat® dotimed. 
foT il could not escape the laherent diltiinma, as Subiiie has so aptly 
pointed flttt; "Il oivuld not attain self-svifficiency cither in its economics 
or its politics without adopting a policy of isolation, and it could not 
isolate itself without iuffettng stagnation in that very culture and civiii- 
latioti which Arisiolle regarded as its crown of gtory/'sJ iTie getienJ 
importance of Aristotle's PaHtks may be brilly summarized as vindi- 
eating the authority of the Stale as the rcalizaiiou, ^d not as negation, 
of individual liberty and in his recognilion of economic forces as affening 
ihii life of the State. The growth and decay of constitutions as well as ilie 
thcorj’ ol sovereignty have become so embedded in the whole texture of 
European political thought that we are hardly conscious of the d«p 
originality of Plato and iVristotle in this sphere. Aristotle in liis classui- 
cation of the stales closely followed Plato. Ro>'alty and tyranny, ariSj^ 
tocraev and oljgareby, polity and democracy were the paire of good and 
esil in' govenunents. Recognizing the value of Royalty, he yet admitted 
that in practice a polity could be the b«t type of govenunent, %vhere ihe 
will of ihe people expressed iLsell in reasonabkness. tvliereas purs demo- 
CTUcy would be just a nexuloor neighbour to. anarchy. 

The State represented the supreme authority in Greek life and thoughi. 
Christiatiiiv in the person of the Roman Catholic Church waged a losing 
war against the Greek tradition in European life, and in Europe lo^Oay 
the Stale, inevitably expanded into large Nation States, reigns snjircme. 
If the East has aspired to political freedom and rtwgni^ in the State 
the supreme means of solving all the problems of life, Groeoe may w 
claim to have conquered the world much more effectually than Alexander s 

armies ever did. - t. ... 

Poetics .— Prtma facie Arbiotle’s writings do not afiect us wtih tliat 

literary glow we always associate with a masteipieCfi of literature. But (f 
Europe has learned to tie critical, in order to be appreciative, of great 
liteiatore. paradoxically tlie credit for it must go to Aristotle. In hts two 
works R/ietcric and Poetics we &nd the main principles of thn saence ol 
criticism laid down. The standards have varied during the ag«, and 
romanticism and realism may have gathered force m wTiys which wuW 
not he justihed on the basis of Aristotle's canons, but the canons of the 
critics themselves liave been moulded by liim, and the figure of Aristotle 
stilt seems to dominate the modem world of literary scholarship, it is Mt 
possible to share with the MidtUe Ages their dtihong atiiiiido towards 
Aristotle, but it is equally not possible to fail to recognize that modem 
Europe could not have been what it is without Aristotle 

Co«cftt.rio«.^Socrates, Plato and Aristotle co^litule a tnad of plu^ 
sophical teachers and pupils unmatched in the whole world. Who was 
greatest of tlim all? tii which order is their greatness to be ev^uated. 
Tbese are questions which defy dear-cut answers, except as based on mens 
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persona] piejudices. ur pi^posse^ions. The mas^r^ess oJ SocmteSL'' per^ 
£Onallt}i', Che ^idj? range of Plato's thought and imagery^ ihe ihoroughness 
and the aut-lihe industry of Aristotle—how can they be ccFtnpared and 
e\^uated? They were ^ uhte and yet so different. If Socrates w^aslhe 
inspireTp Plato kept the Socralic tradition alive and made philosophy a 
live force, and Aristotle bniit up a library of learning by tUmsdf^ Jbty 
may have Jeamed from the £ast> as the Ea?t {earned from them. If 
the West has yet to leam and acquire that peace which passeth iindi?r- 
standing, the East has to learn tliat aest for life which made the Greets 
such lovers of beauty and such champions of liberty and sndi masters of 
learning, Tite State has aUnys enisled whether in the East or the West, 
and has always exercised force and bem Ihe wills of the subjects to the 
imperious will of the rulets. The future has yet to realize the fireams of 
Plato and Aristotle that the State is not far mere life but for the best life^ 
that true liberty is found in wilting obedience to ih^ State, that tlie 
State has to aim at the cnlture of all its citizens and to realize it^ before it 
can Jay daim to have justihed its existence. It is a task m which the East 
and the West have to work both logether^ lor in the kingdom- of know¬ 
ledge and human happiness there h neither East nor West. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 

The history of Jewish Philosophy <locs not commence until after the 
BihlicaJ period bad run its full course, and the essential oullme of the 
Jewish Faith had been clearly fix<?d. Unlike Indian or Greek Philosophy, 
il arises not from a free and spontaneous movement of the pure Reason, 
breaking away ihcmi the traditional forms of religion, but as an effort 
towards hansanizing the tenets of the Jewish Faith with philosophic 
teachings that held sway at successive periods of Jewish history. It is, 
therefore,iraught with all the tension inherent man ambivalent attitude. 
Its fuiidatntntal iiroblem, like that of Islamic and Chris^tian Philosophv, 
is summed up in the formula ‘ Faith and Reason." 

Jew-tsh Philosophy makes its appearance, and is developed, not as a 
product mdigciious to the soil of Palestine, but in communities of the 
Diaspora. First the Jews Jiving iu the cultural sphere of Alexandria came 
under the spell of the HeUemstii: civilization, and felt the need of recon¬ 
ciling their Jewish heritage with the Stoic-Platonic philosophy dominant 
in that age and environment. From the second century’ b.c. until the 
ntiddle of the first century a.d., a Uieratuie sprang up In which BiblfeaJ 
concepts Itccame increasingly Dveriald vdtli Stoic and Platonic dements of 
thought. It reached full maturity in Philo of .Alexandria (c, 30 r.c.-a.i>, 40J, 
whose mystical bent drew him irresistibly to the Neoplatonism W'hicli had 
been iunugurated by the great Stoic teacher Posidonius in the first 
century n.c,, and seemed to reflect the deepest tendencies of the age. 
Philo pursued this trend much more resolutely and iviUi infinitely greater 
success than Posidonius. One may [ustlfiably assert tbai the decisive 
factor in his accomplishment was the Jewish corapouent which compelled 
him to seek the uruly of ilie world in a wholly transcendent principle 
which was, at the same time, immanent in all being. The Biblical concept 
of God stresses both the tianscendenoe and the immanence of the Divine 
Powt^r Philo could, lUetefore, accept neither the Platonic notion of God 
as the Idea of the Good which was the "tutasure of all things," nor the 
Stoic concept of Logos as an ali-pervading divine fninciple. Plato’s God 
was wbolh' trauMendent, the Stoic deity whallv immanent. Posidonius 
had built up an impressive monistic system by identifeing Plato^ Ideas 
-with the Stoic Logos. He saw- the universe as a graded totality rising 
in a hierarchy of beings from stone to plant, animal, matt, demons and 
gods. But his system wasosseiitialiy pagan and pantheistic. PJiUd anchured 
the Posidoniaij cosmos^ in the supreme Reality of God who was transcen¬ 
dent and yet "filled the univcrec," The Platonic Ideas in whose image 
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the world fnuHed have their fixity not oiitsidr the CTratf^r's Mind 
(a^ in Plato's Twuutt^], hot are they liat^fonned Intt^ inimanriH principles 
of sk dynamic world pn^cess, but become the Iclea,s <il Gr»d, the Divine 
Mind in process o! Creation, The Phibnic LogpSj it must be emphasised^ 
is not a di\"int* principle but Tnetely the first creation of Goi It reflects 
the order of the ^flsible universe, the pattern thereof as created m God's 
Mind. Tlie essence of God remains miknowu, Pfiilo is auxioiis to guard 
the concept of God against nil forms of panlliekm, and theielore adopts 
a strictjy negative theology. He nray hav^e derived ii from a passage in 
Plato's Purmeuid^s whertr the One is described as having no name nor 
being spoken of and defined as Inaccessible lo knowledge, perception or 
oiiinion. But be sought to give it a legitimately Jewish diaracter by 
reading into it the Biblical statement m w'hich God declares His Kamc 
10 be '"I AM That ! mi'* and which Philo takes to mran "'Sly Kature is 
to be* not to be spoken." Through Philo, this veisr has become a hens 
ctiistktis for sdiolastic onlo!ogJ^ 

With Plato and Amtotle, but in striking contrast to the Biblictii view, 
Philo sees the essence of religion in the contemplative life. liclKiing Plato s 
famous image of the Cave, ho compares thoEie unable to rise to the con¬ 
templation of the Ideas to “^dwdJers in perpetual iiighi" w^ho ^"disbelieve 
those who Jive in the ilaylight." In terms which are borrowed from the 
dc:^criptirin$ of the philosophic En^s in the Sympe^iutn anti Pha^rus, he 
describes the genuine philosopher's ycaniing for the 'Torms of good" 
whfiiip ^smitten by its ideal beauty/" the mind foUo^vs the archetjT?al 
pattern of all virtue and "beholds witli ecstasy its most divine lov eliness/’ 
But whereas in Plato's view* ihe Eros finds fulfilment in the ultimate 
v-isinn of the One, Philo's love of God is on end in itself since the soul 
of man belonging as it to the order of created beings, can only "love 
God but not behold Him/’ Thi; mj^ical trend in Philo's thuuglit may 
also be noted in Ms interpretadon of the SiKralic maxim, "Kiunv ibysc^lf’ 
which, in the Stoic view, bore the meaning: "He who knows himself 
knows the Divine,*' We have to leam "to Live in the ^oul alone " to 
migrate fram body> sense and even speech in order to finrJ God in the 
peace of our mind. Religion, therefore, is identical with Inie philosophy. 
Prophetic inspixatlDn is but the consuniniation of the philosophic quest 
ior Tnith, and described as somethiDg akin to the mvstkaJ experience 
of "illtiminalion fium above/’ In its most elaborate form, tins vicAv is 
esqjreiseii in PMIo'S mptical theory of the '"Li^hl Stream" which 
cirunates from Gofi and is peroeived by ihc *^Eye nf the Soul/' a 
which is deeply steeped in Gmeco-EgJT^i^Ji iiiytliQlos% But the concept 
of au illumination from above has its root atn in Philo's perfiorLal 
expericnoe of *‘inspiratiOj/' which he occasionally describe iivith 
lemarkabk psycholc^cal insight. 

Tlic fusion of the Jewi.<ih and Stoic-Flatonic iibilosophy which Philo 
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was able to aciuE^'e mtsant a complete transfunnaticin of tilt eswnce of 
the Biblica] rdigiem. Revelation, in the Biblical sense, is ntrt cojirem«^d 
tvtth timeless Bein^ or meiu^ysicsiJ truths. It is tather tiound up with 
Tinu', historical sitnatiwii. action and puipyse. Tlie pnipheis of Israel, 
the spokesmen uf BihlicaJ revelalion, are not philosophers hut intcrpreiets 
of histoT}*. "For the lonf God will do nothing without revealing His 
counsel unto His sen’mits the propliels. Historyi in the prophetic 
view', is not the "etema! njcntrenct; of (he saine.*' ilif- trycUc repetitimi 
of tlic Great Vear, hut the field of Divine Revelation and human 
response. God makes Himself known, not in the changeless essence 
of His eternal Being, which is forever dosed to man. but through; lime* 
situations and the meaning they carry as re\'elattons of God’s Love and 
Judgcmenl. Ii is precisely ihe historical event, the fleeting moment, which 
is fraught with a signiheance pointing to the Divine. It is here Lliat the 
prophetic consciousness differs niusi profouiKlly from that of Greece and 
India where Time is swaltuwed op in Eternity, and tiic quest of the 
religious mind is for the changeless, abiding Reality beyond the flux of 
Time. There is this further difforence. Btbhcal relipon puts the emphasis 
on right aaion rather than on pfiUosophic specniation. Man cannot at la in 
to the knowledge of God's essence, bur he can become His co-worker in 
the spiritual sphere bj' iniitaUng His attributes of gocxbiess. Tow. tucrcy 
and justice. The prophets of Israel insisted that a man should "knoiiV 
the Lord," htil they interpreted the “'knowledge of God" as the outflow 
£rf action rather than (he result of mere contemplation. In Pliilo's 
philosopliy, the distinctive features of the Biblical religion are submerged 
in the ideal of the Contemplative Life, 

The influence of the new' pattem which Philo*s thought creati;d can 
be felt right down the ^fiddle Ages and is shared by Judaism, Chrisiianity 
and Islam alike. Philo's writings owe their preservation lo the care with 
which they were studied by the Christian Church Fathers from tlia 
Alexandrian School [Clement and Origen) down to John id Damascus 
(d. f 749). the spokesman of Eastern Christianity in the Islamic sphere 
of culture. Ptiilo's historical sighificancc lics ;ilso in xlie fact^-stressed by 
H. Guyot and F Heimemanti—that his triad of God-Logos-World paved 
the way for I he mature Kuoplatoiiic sj’stc-m of Plotinus which was to 
dominate Islamic and Jewi^ philosophy in the Middle .^ges. 

For nine centuries— from Philo to Saadya—^Jewish philosophic activity 
ceased. .'Vlcxaiidrian Jewry had lo^t its creative impulse, and the rabbinic 
academies of PalestiDe and Babylonia, nhsothed as they were in the study 
and expansion of Jewish sacred Literature, felt little or no ineZinatioa 
towards philosophy. WTiat there existed of speculative endeavour hi the 
religioua held was attracted to Gnoetic thought, the influence of w-liich 
is noticeable in the apocalyptic writmgs. scattered Talroudk and 
Midrashic references, the ecatalic hymnology of Ilckhalol mystic bm and 
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kindred tracts dcscribinj; the ascent ol the soul into die celestinl realms. 
Th« only systematic treatise of a quaai-pbilosophical character is the 
Sifct Y^iitah (’'Book of Creation''), written probably between the third 
anti sixth centuries which approaches the problem of cosmology 
from a backgt'^und of late-HeUciustic, possibly Neoplatonic mysticismj 
and may represent, as Leo Baeck surmised, a Jewish version of Proclus* 
The Etemefits of Theology. 

Tlic rise of mediaeval Jewisii philosophy—the most vigorous and sus¬ 
tained form JewisJi spectilative thinking has assumed—again due to 
the impact of tmvironment. The brilliant ie\ival of dassica! Learning and 
Philosophy, which u'as initiated under the aegis of the Abassid caliphs 
in the ninth ccntui>’ A.ri., and which lead to the ‘'Hdlcnication of Mam," 
made a powerful impression u|»n the Jcwisli communities under Moliam- 
medan tuie. Tin: Jews took a prominent part in all branches uf culture, 
and sooei began to en^ge in pliilusophic activity which followed, in large 
measure, the lead given by the Islamic Schools but did not lack in 
originality and in an iniluE'nrc of its owit. 

Tlie initial phase of mediaeval Jewish philosophy may be designated as 
that of Knhi»t. seeing that the Tslamic movenDcnt of tliat name provided 
tlie pattern on which Jewisfi discussion formed itielL As A. J, Wensinck 
fins shown, the rise of Arabian Kulam was stimulated by the inHueace 
of John of Damascus, and thus a great deal of Pbilonic tliought reached 
the Islamic and Jewish mediaeval world in this roundabout way. The 
outstanding representative of Jewish KaUm philosophy is &aad5’a 
(A.IJ. US 2 - 9 .t 2 ) who was bora and educated in Egypt and acted as Rector 
(fiften) of the famous rabbinic Academy of Sima (Babylonia). His Book 
of fJwcfriwcs ottd reflects, in tlie arrangement and treatment of 

its topics, the influence of the Xlti'tozilo, the liberal W'ing of Kidum, which 
was predominanlly conceTued with the rational vindication of God's 
tliiity and Jusiict;- Sandya was able to blend Kahtm ralionalisni with 
ihe ripe wtsdotn of the Ji wish tradition. His philosojihy is, therefore, not 
merely a Jewish variant of the Mu'tarilitc Schools. It has a widirr and 
more comprehensive vision. He freely employs Platonic, Aristotelian, 
Sroic and Neoplatonic elements of thought as they suit his trend of 
argument. He shows himself closely acquainted not ottiy with Greek 
thought but also with Gnostic speculation, Indian philosophy and 
Christian thecdogy. Philosophic truth was,, to fiim. the result of a peisistent 
and methodical tMoji of tiuman Reason. Kevelation. on the other band, 
presented the same truths dogmtiticallj'. \Vby, then, is Revelation at. all 
necessary? Tlie answer to this questinn given by him is that men arc 
prone to be negligent in the pursuit of troth, and may, if unaided by 
RoTlation, never arrii'e at the goal. The Scriptures, therefore, provide 
him with those truths which are essential for his intellectual and spiritual 
jjutdancc- Saadya believes in the pre^stabilized harmony of Reason and 
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Rei'^Iaiion. God. who is fht? author of both, cannot contradict Himself. 
Btti while <h feii(iing the need for DKtdc RcvfTatioti. Sttadvn b iimiihatic 
in iib d-.-mantl lhai one should jry to nnder5tMd raticioalty wluit rcligit^ti 

taught fluthoritalivefy. . _ 

Saadya's aremnenls for Creation are deducted from the prmciples of 
Aristottdian ph^-sics. full he used them in the ser\TCc of the BibUcal con¬ 
cept of Criftd(V> CJt itihih. HclUinbtic Jewish philosophy had adopted Plato's 
dualism of the material and ideal realms, and conceived the creative act 
of God as tt mere faAtoning of primordial matter. Saad>^ introduces into 
leiiTih phifosophy a clear awarctieM of the inentnpaUhility c.ii the Jc-wish 
doctrine tilth either the I’latonic notion or the Aristotelian concept of 
the eternity and uncreatediicss of the world. In a chapter remarkalde for 
its breadth of knowledge, lie Iwth reviews and refmes the great variety 
of cosmologies current in his age, and stresses the philosophic signih^cc 
of the Biblkal viewpoint. Equally important is bis doctrine ol tlw ni%Tne 
attnliutes. Here he follows the tradition of native theology which 
Philo had esublished and which had assumed a certain dogmatic urpney 
in t iew of the rise of the airistiaa doctrine of Trinity. Both Islamic and 
Jewish Kahfti took up liie (losition of negative tlwology with the avowed 
object of cutting the ground away for any [tossibk suggestion that the 
differeni attributes ol God constituted so many distinct aspects or persons 
ill the Di^'ine essence. Saadya maintains that the three attributes of Lifej 
Power a»fl Wisdom are implied in the very notion of a Creator God. It 
is due to tlie deficiency of hutnan language that they cannot be expresed 
in (me single term. 

In staling the Jewish position vis-d-eis the \'arioii5 philosophic Schools 
and rcliginub faitlts, Saadya became the founder of mediaeval Jewish 
phili]S(i|ihy. His uifluence made itself fell in the very citadel of orthodox 
Judaism, the rabbinic acadfmics ol Babylonia. Samuel ben IJofni 
[d. A.D. 10x3) and Hai Gaon (d. .\.ii. 1038). bodt rectors of the schools 
of Sum and Pumbixiila respectively, adopted Saadj’a's rational theology. 
Jewish fifahim remained the guiding star of Oriental Jewry, particularly 
in the sectarian community of the Karaites who rejected the rabbinic 
tradition tmtl recognized tlie authority o^f the Scriptures only. Joseph 
Alhasif and hU cU^ipLt Joshua ben Jehudah (eleventh cenmry 
follow the Mu'taaiiite pattern nnjch more dostly than Saadya had done. 
As late as in the fourteenth oeulury’. Karaite Kalaw still duuriahes in 
the East as b eVidctiocd by Aaron ben Elijah's Ez (“Tree of 

Lik")— written in 134!) — ^uhirh upholds tliir fuIl>blco<lcd rationalism of 
Kalatn against the NeoplatoiUe and Aristotelian trends it) later Jewish 
philosophy. 

W'ith the extinctkiti of the great Babykmian academies in the middle 
of the eleventh centnrj'. Orkntal jewr^*^ loses its dominant position in 
Jewish life, and the centre of gravit>' shifts to the West, notably to Sj^m 
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where for a period o| ovur four centuries Judaism experierijces its moat 
tUuslrious pliase of DiaspotB existence. U is here that mediaeval Jewish 
philosophy reaches both its «mitJi and gradual <kcline. Tliu sotjcr period 
of Kaiitm rationalism now gives way, in ilie fust place, to one of piofoimd 
spirituality and mystical fervour, its keynote is provided by the influence 
of Neoplatonism which completely overshadowed, far the time being, that 
of Aristotle, it has been the Neoplatonic professors, as Renan has shown, 
who. after the closing of the Academy, had not only brought .Aristotle 
into promineiLce but also falsified, him by presenting his philosophy in 
a Neoplatonic garb, Tlieir oommentaries wliich were widely studied by 
and Jpwisli thinkers, helped to establish the Neoplatonic brand 
of Aristotdianism sumiich in vogue in the mediaeval period. In addition, 
a moTt genuine Neoplatonism was mediated to the West by such spurious 
wn tings as tile so-called TAeohgy of Arist^tUe. a compendium of 
.Books of Plotinus's Eimetiiii, anti the Liber Je eatisis, containing 

excerpts from a work by Proejus, The Liber de oitisis was particulaily 
well known in Jewish circles and translated into Hebrew not less than 
four times. Alkindt. Alfarabi and Avicenna had welded the elements of 
jAristolGlianism and Neoplatonism into impressive sj'stems the influence 
of which began to make itself felt amongst Jewish philosophers from the 
middle: of the twelfth century onwards, The eleve;nlh century' and the 
first half of the twelfth are dominated by the my’stical outlook of 
Neoplatonism mther dian by Aristotelian principles. There is also a great 
deal of Gnostic and Hermetic influence alive in that period. 

The great fascination w-hich Neoplatonism held was due to the fact 
that it presented the totality of being as one all-comprising system, 
descending from the hi^iest to the lowest. Matter was no longer a principle 
utterly foreign to the Divim: but represented merely The lowest rung of 
the cosmic ladder. In this hierarchy of Iwing, the place held in tie 
gradniions of existence detettruned the order of value, and the destiny 
of all being. Everything had emanated from the One, and everything 
was meant to return to its sourct:. It was the destiny of man to rise from 
his entangloment in Matter, and to |>aruUce in the bliss of the spiritual 
realm, Tliis concept of the contemplative ideal was much more akin to 
the Jewish attitude than had been the earlier Philonic notion which 
was nurtursd on tiic Platonic heritage. It involved not merely an intel¬ 
lectual but. to Use a modem term, an '‘existential" ap]>roach to the 
mvStery of Being, atid called upon man to transfomi tlie very essence 
of hb life in order to reach the goal of hb destiny. Tlie Jewish Neopiatonists 
could therefore combine the ideal of the niystic with the prar;tical piety 
which formed the substance of Jewish teaching. In their philosophy, 
coniemplation and action form an aimost tndivisihle whole. U is through 
action that the soul is purged of its baser elenienls and enabled to reach 
the goal of eternal bliss in the contcmplatioti of God. Religiously prescribed 
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action ass^imftj thsr character of a spirttuai discipline essential for the 
attainment of man's ultimate destiny. 

In Solomon ibn Gabirol fc. 1020-I050. possibl5'^ A.n, 1070), poet and 
philosopher, this Meopiatonk philosophy found a deep echo. His magnntn 
i>pHs, Mekvr liayyim ("Fountain of Life") became tmov.'n to the Latin 
world through the traa^ion made of it imder the title, Ft>n$ ViUe 
by Dominiciis GundbiialiDUS in collaboration oith Abendeath. a baptized 
Jew of Toledo, Owing to the comtpUon ol Gabirorsname into Aviccbion 
or Avicembrol, he was held by the niediae\‘al sclioolnum to be a Christian. 
Hw work exercised a notable influence on tlie scholasticism of thu 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Gabirol's system is iniuresGng from 
two aspects. Tirstly, it introdiioea Aristotle’s distinction of Matter and 
Form into the very heart of theology by deriidn^ the dual structure of 
all being from a duality inlicient in God Him self. Gabirol, though uneasy 
about liis step, was driven to it by the caosJderation that both 

Matter and Form must liave their ultimate source in the supreme Reality 
of God. Secondly, he diMcribcs the formative principle in God as the 
Divine Will, For Plotinus, Will is but a name for (rod's freedorn and 
necessity. That God is free does not mean that He could have acted other' 
wise than He did. .\s Dean Inge put it, "The Absolute is all neces.>ity, as 
btdng subject to no necessity.” Absolute freedom is ecpial to ahsolutc 
necessity. This concept could hardly be regarded as compatible with the 
Biblical notion of a Creator-God who was all Will and Power, and who had 
called the universe into being by lits Word and Command. Ciabirol there¬ 
fore introduces into the Neoplatonic s^'stem of necessity the Biblical con¬ 
cept of Divine Will. He identifies this Divine Will with the formative 
principle in God. and opposes it. as it were:, to the essence of Gud which is 
Ihe soitice of Matter. Thi! freedom and spontaneity of tire Divine Crealiw 
act is thus limited by the dark nature: of God's essanoe. The dialectic 
involved in the human artist's crcalinn—resistance of mattfr to form 
and the trinmph of fmm over matter—is thus foreshadowed in the nature 
of Divine cTeation. Gabtroi's differentiation betw'een the essence and Will 
of God is not strictly niaintai e<L At times, he describes the Will as 
mediator between Matter and Form: sometimes he obliterates the duality 
of the two aspects tii God by identifying the Will of God with the Divine 
Wisdom. Ths latter term denotes obviously the element of essence radicr 
than of Will, .seeing that in ( 5 od's Wisdom or Intellecl the essences of 
beings arc furoshadowed. Yet in spite of the obscurity Vihidi snirounds 
(jabirol’s notion of the Will of God, It tuts br',»aght to light the fundamental 
deavage betw^n the Neoplatonic and the Biblical view of Crcaiion. 

The most popular among inediae\’ai Jewish thinkers is Gabimrs con- 
t^poTury ^hya Ihii Pakud&h whose Thf Duties t>J the Heart (smtten 
between aj). ioSo and 1090) has become the; standard work on Jewish 
moral philoiiOphy and a manual of the spiiittinl life. The "duties ol the 
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Heeirt*" such as sincerity of faith, humility, and love of God should inspire 
the "duties of the limbs," i,e. the ceremonial obseivartces. There is a 
sprinkling of asceticism in Bahya's ideal of the devotional life, which ts 
due. in some part, to the mHuence of Islamic mysticism, and has its imme¬ 
diate source, as 1 . Hcinemann has shown, in an Arabic treatise of Her¬ 
metic origin. The much-debated question as to whether Bahya was also 
influenced by Giazzali, the great Islamic mystic, has been settled in the 
negative. Gnostic infiueuce is pronounced in the treatise On I he 
(/ the $ml which has lioen wrongly attributed to Bahya, and whkh 
probably belong to about the same period. In dttscribing the descent 
of the soul through the celestial spheres and zon^ of elements unti! it 
reaches eanh and enters the body, the hook shows itself raider the spell 
of Gnostic soiiir,es. espedaily in their Hermetic form, 

AbralicUD bar Hiyya of ^meleina (in the early part of the twelfth 
century) is the fitsl mediaeval Jewish thinker to emi>loy Hebrew as a 
medium for philosophic discussion. Before him Arabic had been exdusi V(Jy 
laed for this purpose. He adopts the usual Neoplatonic triad of World, 
Soul and Intdlect, but .odds two mote stages, which he ca^ the Worlds 
of eight and Dominion (Speech). The latter term is possibly a variant 
nf the Lugos, as Juliius Guttraann has su^csted. Of great interest is his 
attempt to ^tablish a phihjsopby of histone modelled on Talmudic, 
Gnostic, Christ ian, aud blamk concepts. The periwis of world histo^ 
eltc ^id to C0TTesp<jnd to the Seven of Creaticai described in the 

Rook of GoKii:i : man’s oomiptitm through the Fall of Adam has beta) 
femedied onJv in one particular line of hb descendants^ i.e. ihc people 
of Israel in ulwim the rational soul is preserved in its originaJ purity. 
Abraham Hiy^a's naturalistic interpretatioii of the peculiar character of 
krael as tlit "Chosen Peuidc" is iuHueaced by the Islamic version of the 
Gnostic Anthrnpos.myth, and merely gives it a Jewishcolcjuring, Str^m^Iy 
cno Tig hj a similar cQFiCi^pt pre\^iB in the other^^%e deeply spirilu 
pfiiJosophy of Jehudah Hidlfivi, tlw celebrated ptHit-philosopher (r. ^85- 
c. whose dialogue KuznH ranks as the most popular pJiilo^ophic 

presentation of Judaiitm. It bears, in the Arabic original, ihfi title Book 
of A/'g$inutti$ attd Pfoofs in tie/ence of tlte ftttigion, and is 

alnicist ooutemporary with the Alidard’s Oislogw hetvecn u Jete, n 
Philf^stfther and a CAririi^fn. Jehudalj Hallevi, like Gaazzuli, places the 
intuitive knowledge of tlie prophet above the speculative knowledge of 
the philosopher. Ihc "God of AristoUe" h the Deity of rational theology 
a mere "First Catisc, ” the "God of Abraham" is the personal, hvmg God 
of leligiQus experience^ liMi God of revelation* Tlie prophet is ^endowed 
^vith a suprarational disposition which enables him to reach the angelic 
stage, and to commtine watii God. 

From about the middle of the twelfth century the influence of Alfaiabi 
^d Avicemui bec^utic mortr pronouncied, and jewtah philosophy took it 
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tun» towards a stricler fonn of AristotElianUm, The fin^t work in which 
the hfw trend found expresion b Abraham ihn Daud's Ttk' EraUed 
Faiih (tl 5 ij which contains a spirited attack upon Gabiroh It was soon 
eclipsed by Moses Maimonides* (1135-12041 famous Morak S‘eb»ttkim 
(■'Guide of the Perplexed'’^ the most important work of mediaeval 
Jewish philosophy> whidi exercised a profound inllueiioe on all sub- 
sequent Jewish thooight and. through Latin translations, on Chrisrian 
scholasticism as well as cn European philosophers in the periods of the 
Renaissance and of modem Au/kldtitng. it shares neither the naive 
rationalism of Katam whose principles it closdy anol^'ses and refutes, nor 
the mystical faith of tiie earlier Neoplatonists, but dearly ddineates the 
respective provintxs of demonstrable and revclational truths. It breaks 
new grotmd in Theology by its incisive treatment ol the doctrine of 
Divine attributes: in cosmologj- by ioining issue with Aristotle's theory' 
of the etenuiy of the world; and in the interpretation of Jewish Law 
and ritual by evolving the novel viewpoint of comporalive ndigion. 
Maimonides, like his predecessor, Abraham ibn Daud, recognizes in 
Aristotle the prmdpal philosophic authority. His arguments for the 
existence of God follow the .Aristotelian pattern. In addition, he de^'clops 
an argument, hrst suggested by Avictfnna, which postulates, on logical 
^tinils, a ncressary Being whose existence follows from its essence, and 
U transcendent to all contingent being. This Neccssarv Being is an 
al^lutc Unity. Following the Neoplatonic tradition of negative theology, 
iMaimoriides explains in his elaborate doctrine of attributes tliat no positive 
statement, except that of existence, am be made of Cod. T^wj k (nd ^ of 
attributes only are admitted, those of ''negation." which exclude imper- 
fecticJis from Cod, and Lliose of "action," which describe His relation 
to the world without impingtjig on the mystery of His essence. The latter, 
which indudes God's moral attributes, are the ones that matter m<Jst 
from the aspect of religion. 

Maimonides' confilct with Aristotle conoams the problem of Creation. 
Hie alternative between the iVrUtotelian doctrine of the eternity of the 
world and the Jewish concept of CrAdic m niAf/0 is taniamount to the 
choice between an imperson eU God. from whom the world emanates by 
necessity, and a peisonal God, endowed with will, who creates the world 
freely, Keiiher of tbtec doctniies can be rationally demonstrated, and 
the decision is therefore lo be left to the authority of prophecy, ^^aimo^idc5 
argues against Aristotle lliat the law of causal necessity which operates 
within tJu! created wrorld does Tiot apply prior to creation. God remains 
in control of the plu-sical laws of nature. The possibility of miracles is 
thus safeguarded, but Maimonides tends to allegorize the miracles narrated 
In the Bible. 

The core of Maimonides' philosophy is his theory of prophecy. The 
prophet is superior to the philosopher, but not as Jehudah Hallevi had 
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it, m account of ^ supTaiaticnai dispo^iiioii, There e^eists no fatuity higher 
than ihc rational, but a result of supreme intellectual training and 
moia! conduct a person i^hcse mmd is concentrated on "'God and the 
angels'" may receive flashes of intuition, Avbidi illumine both the rational 
and imaginatiTO faculties of his soul and give it msight into rnetaptij^ical 
truths dfinied to the discursive thinking of the ordinaiy philosopher. The 
overpowering vision of the prophet requires for its absorption and e.^pres- 
sion Oil* use of symbolic images, Hence the pictorial character of prophetic 
speech and the necessity to interpret it allegorically. In addilion to being 
a perfect philosopher^ the prophet is also die lawgiver of the ideal slate, 
and thus repri^sents Maiinoiiitics' versfoa of Plato's "philosopher-king," 
following the precedent of Alfambi and, tiltimately of Philo. 

Although aSaimonides u-as a younger contemporary^ of Averro^, there 
is no evidence that he acquainted with the works of this moat radical 
of the Islamic Aristotelians at the time wlien he wrote the Gmde. If 
he knew them, he certainly twk little notice of them. For in alJ points 
at bjsue between .Avicenna and Avcrrocs, he adopts the view^ of the 
fomier. Ehning the last phase of mediaeval Jewish philosophy, however* 
Averrofe comes mcneasing^' to the fore. His popularity among Jews is 
best illusttated by the fact that of bis rmmerous writings almost dl were 
translated into Hebrew, some of tlicm more than once, and that a host 
of commentaries were v,ritten on them Jews. The outstui^ding Jewish 
Averrist of the late mediaeval poriod is Ijtvi ben Geishom* known as 
Gtrsonides fr^&S—T344) wrhose 7 1?/ L^?rd —by its opponents 

mockingly called "Tlie VV'ars Against the Lord"—attempts a fresh recon* 
ciliation of Judaism and Philosophy on a strictly .-^istoteban basis. 
Creation means that the plurality^ of Forms contained in God is released 
and imparted to the prinuf tndieru^, the substratum of beings Gersonides 
thus upholds the concept of Creation in Time, but sacrifices the Biblicai 
notion of a C^caiio far wrAifo which Jewisli Philosophy from baadya to 
Maimonides had been so eager to defend. Tire activity of God is spent 
in the act of Creation; the governance of the world is regulated by natural 
causality, Propliecy is knaw'ledge of causal necessity applied to a concrete 
situation. like Ai^toile* Gersonides sees in God the Prime Mover who 
is absorbed in the thmkidg of His own thinking. Tlic problem as to hoi^v 
sudi a notion can be reconciled with the Biblical concept of Divine 
Providence did not escape Him. If God is entirely Self-Ttunking InicUcci^ 
how can He have knowledge of particular and indi^'idual things? The 
auswtir given by Gersonides is tl^t God does not know the mdividuaJ 
qua mdivjdua.1, but only in so for a5 it is embraced and conditioned by 
the universal order of tilings. 

Geisonides reverts to the Aristotelian position when he comes to 
the prebkm of Divine attribute. That problem had played a major part 
in Islamic and Jeivish PUifosophy. and held a place similar to the one 
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occupied by tbs pfobleiri of tin? tluivcrsals in Lp&ttn tbou^Ht. Msirnonides 
negative Lhcology tad followed the Neoplatonic tradition. It was built 
primarilv on AUarabi’s and Avicenna's distinction between essence and 
existence, which imptiiwl that m the case of ah created beings exist^ce 
was accidental to essence whereas in God essence and existence were one. 
Hence, God's nature was fsscntiajly difTercnt from ours, and terms such 
as existence, unity, and intellect applied to Him w'crc mere homonyms 
without a positive content. It is true, distinction between essence and 
existence h:^ already been suggested by Aristotle, As W. Jaeger sugg)ested. 
one may see in it a residue of AristoUe-s former Platonism. But the 
Islamic Keoptatonbts weni much beyond wrhat was implied in Aristotle's 
logioLl distinction by assigning to the essence a reality of its own outside 
the visible world. Averrofe rejects this distinction. Existence, he holds, 
is not an acctdont of Being. Each indh-idual thing is one and tlie same 
with its essence. There is therefore, no such absolute cleavage betwrxjn 
God and the created beings, as negative theology would suggest. The 
difference between the essence of God and the essences nf created beings 
is one of infinite degree rather than of quality. God and nun share alike 
in the common propertiiss of Being and Intpllect precisely because tnan 
derives his being and intellect from tjod. In God. they form His very 
essence and are primary; in men they are tmporttfd and derfvati\'u. 
Hence positive and, at the same time, essential attributes are permissible. 
In foUowiiig Averroes' view’, Germnides breaks the monopoly of 
Neoplatonism in Jewish philosophy, and paves the viuy for a positive 
theologymore akin to the BiWicsI onlhxik without, hoivever. giving his 
positive tlieology a content acceptable to Judaism. For the God he 
conceives is essentially the God of Aristotle whose nature is absorbed 
in the act of Self-Thinking rather than in his active relationship with 
the world. 

The extreme Aristoteiianism of Gersonides is made the target of attack 
by flisdai Crcscia (p. 1340—1410) in his TTte Light of the L^rd, one of the 
profoundcst works of mediaeval Jetvish Fhilosophy. Crescas continues the 
Tirw of diseuEsion followed by Geisonids, but relentlessly entii.’avours to 
show that far from settling the problems it had set out to solve, it had 
only increased IbBm Ht aigues that Geisonides' attempt to limit the 
knowledge of God to the tmiversal order of things had excluded from the 
range of Divine cognition not only individual and particular things, but 
also the variety of s;H>civs -and of the stellar moltons. Crescas ascrilics 
to both the knowledge and fore-knowledge of individual things and 
happenings, and thus re-establishes, in philosophic terms, the Biblical 
notion of Divine Providence. But lie can do so only at the price of oban- 
dcRiing the concept of human freedom. Gnd has accurate and definite 
knowledge of events by knowing the possible not only as iJOssibte. but 
as the inev-iiabie result of human choice tvhkh is itself determined. 
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Crests' theokgy also loins issU(> with Gcrsonidcs on the pTobi^m of 
Di^’fne attributes. He goes ^ueh farther thiin his predecessor in upholding 
iLe possibilit}*^ of positive attributes. Jewsh Phtlosdpby from Saadya to 
Getsonidcs had insated that God’s essence was one, simple and undefinable. 
There had been universal agToement that God does not possess any 
attritintes as distinct from His essence. Crescas affirms the compatibility 
of Divine rmity with. Dri^e attributes unidentical, and yet one, with the 
Divine essence. A plurality of attributes does not imply plurality and 
composition of essence if these attributes form an essential unity among 
themselves ari.d are one with the essence by inner nccesity. God is not 
compesed of qualities separ^hk from one another but contains qualities 
forming an essential unity. Crescas u-as thus on his way to establishing 
the concept ol God as an integrated personality rather than a "principle " 
in the sense of rational iheoiogy. Tlu; Divine attrilrutes an* but mental 
modfficatiotis of one single attribute, tiiai of Goodness. They are, as it 
were, variations of one single theme, and eJipress, in so many words, the 
sunt-total of alt perfections. But Crescas also assumes an unknowable 
Divine essence beyond the sphere of the attributes, and thus the stiange 
concept arises of an absolutely hidden and unaccessibJe essence of God 
brJiind tie knoft’able essential attributes. 

Crescas' attack Ls not confined to Gersonides but makes a vabant and 
successful attempFt to denrmlish. cn logical grounds, the vvliok edifice of 
Aristotelian meiaphj'sics. His critique of Aristotle is niestTUCtive of such 
basic Aristotelian notions as Halter, Space and Time, and fortsiiaduws 
the approaching Renaissance. Pico della ilirandola quotes him exten¬ 
sively, and Spuioza, possibly also Giordano Bruno, are indebted to him. 
Crescas' djemonstmtion of ilie infinity of Space and Time renders Ariv 
totle'p proof for tlie existence of God (that of the 'Prinie Mover") invabd. 
But even an infinite world require as its ground a neccssan' Being. 
Creation need not be interptetated as an act in Time, but must be 
understood as Credbo ex nihilo. 

In Crescas, tnediaevai Jevvish Philosophy'reaches ite climax and taming* 
point, It had iiihericed from the Hellenistic period—through the mediation 
of Islam——the legacy of Neoplatonic Aristotelianism, In a gradual process, 
ti had shed first Neoplatonism and eventually radical Aiisloteliaiiism as 
well It ’n'as hard to see which philosophy, if any, was to replace the old 
and welJ-wom system of thou^t. For some rime to come, one simply 
pretended that the crisis did not exist. Crescas' successors in the field 
continued more or less the Aristotelian tradition. Simon ben Zemah 
Dunui {1361—1444) reverts essentially to the position of Maimonides. 
Joseph Albo {d. 1444) seeks to harmonize Maimonides and Crescas. Don 
Isaac Abarbanel (1437-1509), the last Jewish thinker on Spanish soil, who 
shared with his j>copie the tragic fate of the expulsion from Spain in t 4 ^> 
is a lucid commentator of Maimonides. But mediaev'al Jewish philosophy 
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was on its l^t legs. This is nowhere more patent tljim in the strained 
discu£sjam which were carried on in an eflort to mark uR against each 
other the respective sphetts of Reason and Revelatioti. Thai problem liad 
become increasingiy diffictiU doting the last stages ol mi>diaeva] Jewish 
philosophy. The bold daim of K<(hnj tint* Reasem could denwmatiute the 
W'hole content of Revelation had nJn^dy been dbcnrded by Maimomdes. 
But the tendency was to Qmit ilic ejnims of Reason to a narrow ^tor of 
InndamentaJ religions traths. In other words, Reascoi would confirm no 
more than a basic munmnin of natural Religion, Jewish thinkei^ such 
as Simon ben Zemab Duran and Joseph Atbo dL-cIared diat the notions 
of the e3dstetice of Revelation and Divine Retribution were tJie 
central dogmatic tenets of Judaism, and thus tended to identify Judaism 
with natnnU Religicai. Other phUosephers sucli as Isaac Albalag (vnd of 
the thiiti?enth and beginning of the fourteenth ceniuryj and Elijah 
l>etinedigD (1460-1493) adopted the theory of double trnih whid^ was 
prevalent in late Averroisin, and thus completely abandoned the notion 
of the fundamental identity of reviealed and rational truths. In the case 
of a conflict bet worn Reason and Revelation, they held, the latter must 
not be accommodated to tlie former if essential tenets of Faith are 
involved. Only religious truths of sccondarj* importance may be mterpreted 
in the light of Reason. Rchgion and Philiasophy must not try to adapt 
themselves to each other. They are said to be incampatthles. 

In Isaac Abarbanel's son Judah* called Leone Ehreo (e. 1460-1521), 
contact with the FJorentkui Academy produces iho brilliant episode of 
a Jewish Renaissance j>hi]oso] 3 hy. Hb d'Amm ihc most 

siiccessfu! philosophic work ol the i^eriod. Its grandiose concept of the 
tmiverse as an organism animated by Love and exhibiting both Truth 
and Beauty* shtrwed a bold spirit of approach but could not create the 
basis of a new philosophy. Jctush Philosoph}* was resurrected hi Spinoza's 
pantheism. For as IL A. Wolison has shown. Spinoza's system Js stepped 
ill mediaeval Jewish thought, and draws final cundti&iortfi fixun its dis- 
cussions. Bui it is no longer compatible with Jud3:bin nor does It put 
forward sudi a claim. 

The cnuil fate suffered by Jewry from Ihe expulsion of 1492 down to 
the thre^old of thc^ Mixlem Age caused a complete eclipse of philo^hic 
study and furthered, instead, the develapment of mystical movements 
in which the irrational forces of the soul conld &nd more adequate 
expression. This is not tlu* place to trace the intricate and fascuiRiing 
^ory of tins development which draw-s in many ways on the heritage of 
mediaeval Jewish philosophy but pursues pailisof its own leading to the 
biziiTTit cfeatious of Kabbaliih. Tlte toots of this movement lie, no doubt^ 
in tlic period of Ute antiquity, and are closely related to Gnosis. In 
thirteeaitli-cGnLury SoiJLiu?ni France and Spain, Gnostic speculation sud¬ 
denly emeiged through channels unknown, and eventually combined 
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witli Neoplalontc elemciiis of diDUght in treating the theosophy of the 
Book ZohaF ("Splendour"), Scholem^ fnllovving carher siiiolais, asserts 
that de Leon wrote the Zoha^ in ordor to ^lein the growth of 

rationalism among his educated contemjionuies- No doubt the fierce 
opposition which leading orthodox Itabbis offered to the raliofialbm of 
MaituonidEs and his School drew much of its strength from the spirit uoJ 
fenronr of indpient Kabbalah. After the expulsion from Spain, the totm 
of Safed in Palestine became the centre of m>^cal speculation, and a 
"neAV' Kabbalah"' arose, rephidng the system of EmanatEons {Sefirot} out¬ 
lined in the Zohar, by a complicated and highly speculative mylhology 
which owed its origin to Moses Coidoveto and Isaac Lnria. It was 
propagated by a circle of devout disciples led by Bayyim Vitaly aitrl 
exercised a tremendous influence on Jewish lifcj nsiulting in a practice 
of severe asceticism as a road to salvation. In the popular Tnovement of 
Jlasulism wluch Israel Baal Shemtab inaupimted in the second half of 
the eighteenth century^ the ascetic life is abandoned in favour of tho 
jayful -^rvice of God^ and the Kabbaiistic doctrine is simpiihed and cast 
imn a poptilar creed. It is this spiritual background against which one 
has to see the sudden tiansformation of the cultural position of I lie Jew 
in the Wake of the French Revolution w hen Emancipstinn froni civil and 
political restrictions opened up fresh and increased po^bilities for Jewish 
participation in the general pursuit of science atid philosophy. 

Modem Jewi&h Philosophy reflects the fundamental change in outlook 
chararteristlc Of Oie modem period from TJescartes onw^ard. It no longer 
Seeks to haimonixe Ro\^lalion and Reason as tw^o distinct bodies of Truth, 
but is endeavouiiiig to dclineat® the significance of Religion within the 
general framewmk of human Reason. In Moses M^delssohn (1725^1786), 
this efiort is inspired by the inlellectual climate of German 
of ivhich he wbs ^ a dJstingnbhed representative. Memlebsohn bases hb 
Jewish philCHsoptiy on Leibnizs distinction betwreen Truths of Fact and 
Trutlis of Reason Not historical Revelation, hut the lumen naturals of 
human Reason is the source of religious truth. T)ic basic affirmatiDns esf 
religion^—'tlic existence of a pcrsomil God aud the iminortality of the 
luimaii soul—arc univetsal irulhs on account of their reasonablei^ess, 
Tliey do not depend on historical Revelation but are manifest at all dnies. 
FoUowing a suggeSition made by Spiooza, he. restricts the significance oi 
historical Revelation to the realms of pmctioil niGrahty and religious 
Law, In his fanious phrase^ Judaism is not 3 revealed rcligioii but a 
revealed Law% Judaism thus shrinks to a body of Divinely ordained 
legislation bui, at the same rime, expands into a universal Religion of 
Reason. 

llir rise of ICantianism accentuated the di^dsiori between the theorericaJ 
and practical sjiheics which Mendelssohn had accepted. Tile destruction 
of tariunal theology, cosmohigy and psychology wtiich Kant accomplished, 
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made tcligion wholly dependent on moral plulwophy. and into an expre^ 
sjnn ol pncrkal Reason. Kant's moral and religimis philosophy proved 
exceedingly attractive to Jewish thinkere of the period. Moriti Laaanis 
f 1324-1903). the founder of Ethnic iPsychology^ inteipreted Judaism as 
a system of autonoTnous ethics in the light of Kant's Categorical Impera- 
iiv^, Hermann Cohen the originator of the Marburg School 

of Kantianism, evoltt’ed a Jewish religious philosophy from the premise 
of his own sj’stem, Against Hegel, who tmd madfl ethics a part of his 
panlogistic metaphysics, Cohenemphaswes the essentialdiflerencfi between 
the moral and the ontologicah He hailed Kant's divEiEm of the two spheres 
of Natvtre and Moialiiy. and upheld it with particular emphasis against 
Spinoza who had considered the actions of man like geometrical figures, 
asserting that rnlMUfas ri idem swnf. Cohen’s spirited rejection 

of the monistic principle stems from a Jewish outlook. It reflects, the 
Bibiica) oonsciotisness of a holy Cod w'lio is transcendent to Xatttre. God 
and Stature must not be identified. The Jewish concept of the Unity of 
God expresses the uni^mmess and incomparability of God. But the idea 
of God is related to Nature as well, ll not only invests tfic moral sphere 
with the aspect of eternal ^ulue, but also guarantees the maintenance 
of tlie physical world as a realm for moral realization, Cohen thus gives 
the Messiarric ideal of Judaism a philosophic expression. The idea of God 
creates the concept of human history as a field for the working out of 
God's purpose which is the uniflcalion of all mankind under the Law <if 
Morality. In his The Rdigion 0/ Rcasofi from ihe Sources of Jtfdaism 
[published posthumously in 1925), Cohen realize that the concepts of 
humanity' and universal history are insnlhcient to give meaning to the 
individual existence oE man. He therefore breaks the magic cirdle of his 
idealistic philosophy in founding the meaning of religion not on Ihe 
universal idea of morality hut on the personal "CoTTelatian" between 
God and the mdivtdoaJ sou]. 

Tlie idealist mo\*cments of the early part of tlu; nineteenth century had 
inspired Solomou. Fonnstechcr—[180S-1389) and Siimud Hirsch {tSi5- 
18!^) to recast thi; systems uE SdielUng and Hcgcl respectively in order 
to assess the true significance of Judaistm within the dialectic process of 
histon', Sdudling bod claimed that Spirit and Nature were expressive of 
each other and represented two equal aspects of the Absolute. This 
led him to a philosophy of pantheism. Similarly, Hegel had recogntwsd 
in Nature a lower form of the self-realization ol Mind, All that is real is 
therefore csscntiairy rpasonable and good. Formstccher and Eir^h reject 
this total or partial identification, and subordinate Nature to Mind. The 
Spirit, they nmintain, is, first and foremost, the self-consciousness of 
Nature. It b therefore capable of understaiuling Nature and of aesthetic 
creation. But Mind is also consciousness of itself, of free \rill and the 
(.thical ideal. Treedoro is the cssettce of the Spirit, Pagan religion embraces 
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the aesthetu: ddfiies Nature, and sees the dicstiny of man in bis 

apotheo^. Clirfetianity has not ireed itself frum this pagan outlook. 
Judaism is the Rdipon. of the Spirit, places Gixi above Nature, and 
considers it the duty ol man to bei^nie free like Ctod, but does not deify 
man. Judaism is superior to paganism inasmuch as the Spirit is superior 
lo Nature. RcvelatiDU becomes, in tenm of Hegelian dialectic^ the 
awakening of the consciousnesi of tlie ideal. At the first stage—that of 
bistoricul Revelatitm—the ideal appears to be given from without, as 
something extenial; it is ptophetic Revelation, and as such an LUeissoti, 
At the next stage prophetic teaching is embodied m Scripture, and 
becomes |)arl of a religious ttadiUon, At the third and final stage, the 
Mind recognizes itself as the source of the ideal and embraces it as its 
ovra child. The old ootiflicl between Reason and Rfvelatbn is thus 
dissolved not by logical harmonization but by the concept of historical 
development. In radical opposition to this view, Solomim Steinheim 
(1789^18961) afliTTiiii that religious truth belongs to Revelation only. 
Reasori must sacrifice itself to give way to Revelation. The teachings of 
Revelation are incompatible with, and irreducible to Reason. His position 
recalls the impassioned stand mode by Kiericc^ard against the shallow 
optimism of Hegel. 

Modem Jewish Philosophy from Mendelssohn to Hcrmatm Cohen is, 
on the whole, a sustained effort to interpret Judaism as iht Religion of 
Reason par ewdlufic^. The latest phase of Jewisli philosophy abandons 
this position and tvims towatxls an “existentialist** inteTpretarion of 
religion. It is a pretest as much agamst the idealistic ideruificatioti of 
Revelation and Reason as against the mcdiae^'al barmontaaTion of religious 
and philoaophic trullis, Frana RosenziiVeig 11886-1929} in his Thi Star 
of Redemption, and Martin Buber fb. 187S) in his / and Thoi* evolve 
a philosophy which seems to revert to the fundameiita] attitude implied 
in the prophetic consciousness. Not the formal truths of logic in their 
timeless, abstract essence, but the truths brought out in the relationships 
of human beings with God and one another are the really vital aiid relevant 
ones. They are truths which spring from the prescntiiess of time. Tradi¬ 
tional philosophy with its stress on contemplation had made God into 
an object, an “If* to be known. The ‘ new thinking*' which Rosenswdg 
and Buber advocated is centred in the I—-Thoti relationship 
emphasis on response and action rather than contemplation. This .Exis- 
tcntialism" does not mean tiiat man’s existeniM is made the measure 
of all things. It is not a renewal of idealism in disgmse. On the contrary 
pliilosophy is given the task of interpreting the relatknw which exist 
between God, man and the world. They are brought out in fuLI by the 
terms Creation. Revelation and Redemption. God is as much alive ^ 
the gods of myiholog)", the world is complete in itself as are the works 
of plastic art; 'and man. thrown back upon himself, is as stubbomiy and 
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wilfully closed against God as ibe hero ol the Greek trj,g«5dy. The impor¬ 
tance of dasskal antiquity lies in cite fact that it faitWuUy portrajra tlie 
elementary sUiiaiion ol God. tporld and man, Ilerc Rosenzyi’etg sees tlie 
relative truth of paganism. It is truth in an detnentary, uiueveaiing form, 
but it must not pteteud to be the whok- and complete Tnith. Only when 
(iod. the world and man enter into rdationsljip with one another do they 
fully reveal tliemselves. This Revelation happens in Time, and is iJierefoitii 
inaccesslbk to tits pure Reason. Truth itself depends on Time; and only 
the Future will show whether it is verified by tlie three paj-tnors in the 
drama which wo call Histon' 
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CHAPTER XXX 


NEOPLATONISM 

I. THE FIRST PERIOD: PLOTJNUS 

Xeoplatonism was tht: last ptmse of Hellenic though!, and it passed 
through three stages. In its first stage, represented by Piotijius and his 
School in Rome, it was essentially Hellenistic. Later in the Syrian School 
headed by JamWichus and the Athenian School of Procius it changed 
into a full-fledged scholasticism of Polj'theiBm- In its third fuid fmal stage 
it passed into a theutgical mystery cult in the hands of those who regarded 
the practice of magic raiher than rational speculation and contemplation 
as the meaits to gaining hnowledge, and, devoid of all origwalit>’, tmite 
vapid, pedantic and almost ridiculous cnornientaries on their pivdeccssors' 
works. Therafore to the historians of philosophical thought what is of 
interest is only Neoplatonism of the fltst stage, and, to a lesser degree, 
that of the second, the third stage hardly deser>'ing any notice. 

The founder of Neoplatonism, Plotinus (a,p. 204 or 5 "- 7 '^)- 
greatest plulosopber of the third century and undoubtedly one of the great 
thinkers of antiquity. Almost all our knowledge of his life and character is 
based on the short biography of bis disciple. Porphyry, who attended his 
lectures during the last six years of his life and knew him intimately. He 
was born in Egjrpt, according to some, at a place called Lyco or Lycopolis. 
After attending the elementary sdiool at hhi birthplace, he was sent for 
the usual course of education to Alexandria. Thera, as a yoiuig scholar, 
he studied under various philosophers, hut their teaching failed to satisfy 
him. At last at the age of twenty-eight be found tlie man he was looking 
for in Ammonias Saccus (a.d. iys-74^) who is regarded by sonic as the 
first tliinker on Neoplatonic lines, .-Vnimonius Saccus lectured in .Alexan¬ 
dria after abandoning Christianity and had Plotinus, Origert, Longinus and 
□there as his pupils, Plotinus attended his lectures for ten years. At the 
close of this period his love tor the wisdom of the East made him take 
the opportunity of visiting the East by accompanying the military 
expedition of the Emperor Gordian against the King of Persia- 1li^i^len 
the army reached Mesopotamia, the Emperor wm assassinated and 
Plotinus with great difliculty found his way to /Vntioeb- From there he 
wcijt to Rome in a.o. 224 lived and lectured tliere for the rest of 
his life- He was a mj-stic philosopher of saintly habits, who was asliaiued 
of being in his body, endeavoured always to raise himself above the storm 
and stress of earthly life, and lived in a spiriliiaJ wwld in oin^ant putsui! 
of the beatific vision, without leaving society and its obligations. 
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PJotiniK's writings, the Enneads, collectctl, Rrrangeri and (siited after 
his death by tds dtsdple. Porphj-Ty. thcragh simpfe, an- htit obsciut and 
difficult, there emde and iinpoUshed, and at places the very models nf 
Uterarv beauty, tn these wTitirigs he clarifies and elaborates several aspects 
of Plato's teachings, sjTJthesizes the "Good" of Plato, the "Spirit" of 
Arislotle and the "Vow-efsai Soul" ot Ute Stoics, and gives a sjiitematic 
repl}' to all post-Aristotelian tendencies in philosophy. He opposes the 
mati^alism of the Stoics and the Eptcureans by his spiritualism, the 
scepticisni of the New Academy hy his optimism in the possibility of 
knowledge, the ethical dualism of the Gnostics by his monism, tfie prag¬ 
matism of the Eclectics by hb doctrine of absolute values and ultimate 
truths, and the detenninism of the astiologeis by the conception of 
free^ttill as the source of e«l* 

His metaphysics put an lind to the dualism of subjectivity and objec¬ 
tivity. Reality b spiritual, hut tl is neithiir a product of the mind nor 
something eNtcrual and indfipennient of the mind. It is ihe unity of 
sdf-cQnsciousiuss th a t constitutes the dnality of the spiritual world 
known and the faculty that knows—of llicmght content and thought 
acrivit>\ Tlie Spirit that beholds and the Spiritual world are correlatives, 
neither of which has anj' meaning without the other. 

Plutinus makes a tripartite division of man into body, soul and spirit. 
The body, according to him, does not ctmsbt of mure matter. Matter is 
an Indutenniiiate something. It is created but not in time. By itself it 
is not corporeal, i.c, is not body, for body is a compound of matter and 
form. It is a mm receptacle of form, a pure potentiality of all things 
without any potency Being indeterminate, it cannot be apprehended as 
being and is therefore as good as non-being. It is lowest in the scale of 
existenoe, and worst in the scale of value, the absence of illumination, 
"darkness." the "absence of Good," "the first eviL" It is created by the 
soul, even as darkness is creatisd by light by its absence. But in armther 
y>nqi> it is a relath^ term. It denotes the suhstratnm of that which is 
higher and grees it fonn. Thus soul is matter for the spirit, and spirit 
15 "divine matter'' for the Absolute- 

Some identify soul with llie body and regard it as oorporaaL But the 
soul is not compouiid. while the body is so. It can neither lose nor acquire 
parts, while the body can. The quantitative categories do not apply to 
it, whereas they do apply to the body, Moteo\'er. passage from the soul 
to the body is impossible. Qualities of tlie soul. c.g. justice, virtue, know¬ 
ledge, cannot be stated in terms of exten-sion, and changes in the snul 
(e.g. wisdom) have no corresponding changes in the body. Not can body 
think and feel as the soul docs. 

Some hold that the soul is generated by the body, but the lower cannot 
create the higher. Far from being the product of the body, it is itself 
non-material and noti-corporeal, It is imiquc and individual. The categories 
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of quantity and extension do not apply to it. It is neitliet divisible into 
parts nor a part of any agjnsgate. On the lower plane individual souls 
lusemble one another, and yet they are separate. But this appearance 
of separateness is due to their relation rnth the body. Actually there is 
unity behind their separateness. ^Vhen apart irom the body they are 
continuous entities. Tlieie is a lower soul and a higher soul. The lower 
soul ^ the principle of the physiological life. The higher soul is the 
piinctple of the life abo\*e it, but it also penetrates doun to the lowest 
limit of life. 

The soul b creative. Below its animating power there b only indeter'^ 
minate matter. Above indeterminate matter, tltere is an asceniling series 
of sou] life. The whole cJiain of Life (s such that the principle of each lo\ver 
grade b in the next above. 

W^hen the soul penetrates the body created by its own activity, it U 
characterized by sensation. Sensation b not a passive impression of 
extemaJ objects on the mind, but an active force that impresses form 
on matter. The object perceived through the sensation is not real but 
only an image of spiritual reality. Sensations are dim spiritual perceptions; 
spiritual perceptions are clear seosatioos. 

Pleasure and pain are transient affections of the enibodictl soul. Being 
transitoiy and only slightly connected with the real world, lUey can be 
and ^diould be conqiiercd for the sake of more abiding tilings. 

Memory, another faculty of the soul, b dbtinct from recolk'ction. It is 
related to time, and b always something experienced. KeouUecttan b 
always of Ideas. The higlier soul and ttie lower have a memory of their 
own. After death the two soub get separated, each retaining a dim 
consciousness of what belonged to the other, bnt the higher soul chiedy 
remembers the higher experiences and recollects noble Ideas, Memory 
of frtends, country, wife, children, etc., is common to both the higiier 
and the lower sotUs, but as the higher souls grow, this memory of thcrirs 
becomes less and less till it completelj' fades away. 

Tile soul's faculty of imagination b of two types: (i) the sensible and 
(3) the intellectual. The former is the impact from outside on the lower 
or irrational soul and the latter on the higher or rational soul. Ii is midway 
between sensation and rBasouing. In its higher stage U passes into opinion. 

In discursive masonuig lies the proper function of tlie soul. Sdf-coU' 
sciousnoss b the self-knowledge of the soul. In it the soul b rcHoctcd as 
in a mirror in which "wo see ouisdvies as another." The individual's 
claims, like social justice, fellow-feeling, etc., belong to the world of the 
soul; beyond that there are no such, claims. Personality belongs to the soul 
in so far as it stands in reiatiou to others outside itself. Ihc soul b tcieo- 
logical by nature and it turns towards Ideas which it lives to realize, it 
has its own proper activitifs, but when it wills, its activity is inspired 
from above. It governs what b below it by direct productive activity, 
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llie iniil^'jdual soul passes from highci to lower JiFc and back again. 
It mmcs floATR by choice to conimutiicate its gifts down tu the luwest 
dcgiee. In th» process it manifests its own powers and receives the 
(inowtedge of go^ and evil, but it also suifers hurt and in so far as it 
does that, its coming down b a fault, The shfjrter the process of dtiscent, 
the less the hun. The iMre of the soul, however, remains pnit in spite 
of this descent, 

Ttie souts are immortal and eternal. They neither come into existence 
nor die. Alter the deatli of ttie body, the soul lives in the bternal world. 
The life after death b the awakening of tlu? soul, but ihb awakening b 
/row the Uxly. not vith the body. Tliere is no btxlily Tesumcction. TTie 
distinction of individuBb is not lost in the eteniai Vitirlii There the spirits 
are transparent to each other, and in spite of being distinct ate not 
separate from each other, llie lower souls of the sinful am reincamated 
into bodies for the sake of punbhraent. but the higher souls atwaya remain 
pure and sinless. 

The third term of Plotinus' tripartite division is spirit. It is the same 
life piinctple as soul, but on the higher plane. Though soul b below spirit, 
it has a magnetic attraction for it. looks up to it, rtxeives its imprints, 
and becomes more beautiful, for spirit and the gifts that flow from spirit 
am its proper beauty*. our reasoning faculty gets the imprints of 

spirit, not only does uur beauty enhance, but also do we become spirit 
ourselves. 

\Miile the products of the sense perception are below us, and the 
ptriducts ot discumve reasoning arc with us, those of spirit are above 
us; and we behold these last, ^^'he^ spirit shines upon us. Spiritual 
beholding or spiritual perception is different both from sensacton and 
discuTSiv'e reasoning. It ts an activity that beholds Ideas; and in beholding 
these it beholds itself. Thus whde as discursive reasoning, tlic activity of 
soul thinks of other things, spirit thinks of itself. Its activity is self' 
knowledge. The essence of spirit being knowing, its knowing is identical 
wjtii its being. 

Spirit t^osseses all objects of spiritual perception {Ideas) in their change¬ 
less identity at all times simultaneously, t.e. in an eternal now, but these 
objects are not exterior to spirit. It embraces them all as the whole 
embraces its pans. Each idea is spirit and the whole of spirit is all the 
ideas. The truth is in spirit, and reality abides by it. Absolute truth agrees 
not with any oUier, but with itself. It (S, and what it is, it saya. Being, 
aptriiual knowledge and. spirit are, thus, one and the same thing 
sequently spirit, the knowledge of the real world and the real world are 
one. They are distinguishable, but not separate. 

OuTesponding to the tripartite division of man, Plotinus gives the 
tripartite division of Divine principles, on the lines of Plato’s TimMus, 
into the world souJ, spirit and the One or the Absolute.^ 
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Jti 5 t tUti individual souJ is relatr^ to tho body, so is the worUl soul 
related to the H-orld of sensible objects. The world of sense is apprehended 
by a f&ebte contemplation* and a feeble contemplation makes a feehk 
object of ccmtemplation. It h dmrajcterized b}'' difterentiation, opposition, 
time, place and change; while real things (likas hi the spiritual world) 
are mutually inclnsive^ in harmony with one another, eternals and 
unchanging. It coiLsists of matter as well as fonn. But, like maitEr, form 
in the sensible world is without activity; and is* lienee^ partlv tmreaL 
Sensible reality is at best only a sharer in true realit}^—tinly a ccrpy of 
it; and as a copy of it, it has that beauty which is possible for a copy^ 
FoJlnwUig Plato. Plotinus calls our knowledge of the world of sense uuiy 
opinion. The sensible world is created by the world soul, even as thir 
indivJduars body is treated by the individual soul. 

Nature is the formative power of the ™rld soul* The c^‘p^insion of its 
energy irradiates matter by gi^-ing it form. It is not mocluinicai but 
teleological, Tlie only true causes are final causes. The efficient causes are 
parts of the machinery which soul uses. Footprints of the wrid soul are 
ttaceable in the sensible w'orld. The uniformities thai soul finds in it are 
the forms implanted In the world of sense by the world soul. 

Space and Its divisions are limits imposed cm matter by soul—limits 
w'luch make the world of space and time fragmentary for us. Time h the 
copy by whicli the world said ira^iiilates eternity vvhm it wills to repmduce 
the eternal Ideas into ^dtal laws. It is thus a teleological category, aiui 
as such a measure of iiiiite activity directed to some end beyond Uself- 
It is the form in which the life nf the world soul moves forward from 
one manifestation to another in its process of creation and generation. 
Movement U a copy of the movemenr of spirit—an otenial activity without 
change that belongs to the eternal world of Ideas. The world order evolves 
m ustonomical cycles tiQ all the individuals have been produced by the 
world soul, and then a tievv order begins. Tlius the universe is etcmalin 
the sense that it b an infinite series of finite orders, each of which fuis 
a lieginuing, middle and end, Tiie Aristoldian influence Is marked in 
Plariuus' tabulation cd the categories of the world of i^ppcaiajica as 
(i) form, matter and their composite* (2) relation, (3) quality, {4) quantity^ 
(5) space* (6) tinije> and (7) movement. 

The question why the vvorJd soul created the Cosmos and a similar 
question why the Creator cir^tes at all cannot be asked, since they imply 
she falsehood that there is a beginning in the eternal, and tliai creating 
is the ad of a diongeful being, '"The sensible world is a life organized, 
effective, complex ^ ali<omprehjEUtsive,, displa^dng an unfathomabk wis¬ 
dom. U is a dear imogei^ beautifully faimcil* of the spiritual world. Nf^ 
doubt it is a copy, not original; but that is its wry nature; It cannot 
be at once symbd and reality. But to say that il ls an inadequate copy 
is false; nothing has been left out which a beauliful representation within 
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the physical ondiiT could include, Tlwreforc, it is not to he despised. There 
is noting beyond which is not Tepresented here. Tins sensible world is 
beantiful and good, hut less beautiful and good than iU oEigtoal, for it 
has imperiectioas by \nrtoe of its being a copy; and also has some positive 
evil, due to the play of tlit* fneevidli of individual souls, 

Tlie world soul is then the author of the world of sense. In its ilownwaid 
dow it creates Cosmos as a copy of the ’HOild of spirit which it behotils 
in its upward movement. 

The spiritual world is above the world soul; and is aij image of the 
highest principle, God, Tlie One, The G(wd or The Absolute, It is, indeed, 
self-reflection of the Absolute. St is the light that emanates from the 
Absolute and by which the Absohito secs itselL It is the world of Ideas, 
the ardietypes of the world of sense, and after The Absolute Himself, 
jiosscsses the greatest perfection and beauty, ha£ no dmdediiess of space, 
and is etemai in the sense that in it there is no post, no futnm, but only 
an eternal present. 

In the spiritual world there: are three paiiB of categories, spiht and 
being (thought and thing], identity and diffetence, stability and move¬ 
ment (permanence and change). Incu'nsistently with this general 
position, however, Plotinus omits sometimes spirit, sometimes both spirit 
and being, £n»m this table of categories. 

Spirit JinowTS being, stability and movement, each of them separately. 
In knowing them, it posits them; for their existonix* Iks in being thus 
seen. In spirit’s self-knowledge rtsides movement, for knowing is an 
activity, and activity is movement. In Oh- fact that this activity is 
directed on iiitif resides being, for being is not the act of knowing, but 
that which is known ns existing. Being is both the source and the goat 
of spiritual knowing, for knowing is movement (an opcmiion of the tvilL 
that is not m time), and movement cannot start from movement, nor 
end in movement. But being is not potentiality hut activity. Utereforc 
the activity of spixituat knowing is also bdng. The three categories are thus 
both identical and differant, Theiufore identity and difierence must be 
added to the other categories to complete the list. 

Spirit is not simple. There are differetices in spirits; otherwise lliere 
woulii be no communion and no interactiun in tlie spiritual world. 
Blit Spirits are not only different, they are also idgjitical. for they 
exist in each other. They are many in one and one in many and 
all together. 

All particular spirits are contained in the universal spirit. The universal 
spirit exists in itself and the particular spirits also exist in themselves; 
and yet irt implies them and is implied in them. Tlius each particular 
spirit exists m itself and in lie nniveisal spirit, and the universal spirit 
exists both in each particular spirit and In iisdt The universal spirit is 
the totality of spirits in actuality and each of them in pr^tentiality. The 
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wdividual spirits result tmia the inward actiWty of the universal spirit 
and indi^Hdual souls, from its ontward actt\'ity. 

Particular spirits have their existence in constant unimpeded activity, 
not of discursive reasoning, but of calm contemplalion—the beatific 
vision. Their life yonder is blissful. ITicy have Truth as mother, nurse, 
existence and sustenance- All things, not those that are bom and die, 
but those (liat have a real i>eing, they see, and they see themselves in 
all; Cor aK is transpaient, nothing dark, nothing impenetrable; e^=eiy 
l^eing b manifest to everj- other; light runs through light; and e\'eryoiie 
1ms all things in himself and sees all in every other, so that everjfwhere 
there is all and all b all and eocJi is all, and infinite the glory, ^di of 
them is great; the small b great; the aim, there, b all the stars, and 
ever}' star is all the stars and the sun. While some aspect is prorainent 
iti each, all are mirrored in every other. The word yt»t»rf(5r b used to mean 
not any /fdff« existence, but eternal Reality \rith all its categories— 
Reality as being (tbe substratum of spiritual objects), as their movement 
(the activity of their lives), as their stability fpermanence), as their 
plurality (difiermce), and as their Unity (Identit}’)—all things seen in 
each and each in all in an ever-fiowing now. 

The acienoe which deals with the spiritual world is Dialectk, The source 
of the first prindples of thb science is spirit. U b a science that b pursued 
by the soul, to tchich spirit furnishes whatever principles it can receive. 
WTien in possession of these principles, the soul analj-scs and synthesbes 
the material supplied by scienet?, till it comes to spiritual knowledge. 
In proportion to its capacity of receiving these prindples tlie soul itsed 
becomes spirit. The Dialectical process is logical, but it rises above logic 
to intuiii'i'e irisdom. 

Spirit and the spiritual world are a unby in duality, and the one cannot 
be without the other. T his unity in duality points to a higher unity, which 
b pure unity without duality’ Plotinus calls thb unity without duality 
the One, the Absolute or God, and, like Plato, identifies it with the Good, 
This term “the One." b not used in the numerical sense, not as one of 
the units which make up the number two. for numerical unity b a 
ooriclative of plurality; and God has no such correlative. It b the source 
from which unity and plurality proceed. He b bejnond activity, beyrond 
spirit and the spiritual world of Ideas. We can say what He is not, but 
not what He is, for He b above all determination and all description. 
Even if we ascribe the highest attributes to Him. not as absolute but 
relatis’c determinations; we must add "yet not these, but something better 
still." He is infinite. He has no knowlw^ as dbtinguished from the ^rid 
known, fur in Him the subject-object relation b transcended. He b not 
conscious, but super-consdous. for He possess^ immediate apprehension 
—a consciousness higher than that of discursive reason^, even higher 
than the intuitive perception of spirit. We cannot ascribe will to Him, 
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if it itnpJies the desire for something not t'et present. But He is all will 
in the sense that He is wtmt He wilts to be, and there is nothing in Him 
that is prior lo His wll. He is aJI necessity, being subject to no necessitj'. 
He is all free, for all freedom of the world of spirit proceeds from Him. 
He is not subject to teleology that marks the world of becoming. He is 
tbe Fust Cause, and, as the Good, the hnai Cause of all that is, but os 
the First and Final Cause He is co^tema! with all lliat He can^, for 
haYmg nothing above Him, He cannot be in another, but contains oU 
others, embracing them irithoot dividing Himself into them and without 
losing anything from Himself, like the sun that radiates light and heat 
without any loss to itself. We may call Him the First Activity or the 
First Potency, for He is above the distinction of activity and potency. 
The One or the Crood is not gooil, but the source of all goodness. He is 
not beautiful, but Beauty above all beauty, the Fimt Bcaiitv'. the source 
of all that is beantifuL Of these two attributes of the One, Good is primary’. 

Tliere is a conlinudus chain of dependence in all grades from the One 
down to matter and back, such that in every grade all the higher grades 
are present. All lo'wer grades depend upon the One, but the One depends 
upon notliing. 

The Good is the source and goal of all beings. It is what every being 
desires and to which it aspires. Ttiiiig'^ arc desired only when the Good 
bestows, on the one side, grace ujxjn them, and on the other side, love 
upon the subject. As soon as grace plaj'a upm the beauty of things beheld 
by the soul, and the sont is coloured by tlie light of the Good, it (the 
soul} is filled with holy ecstasy and becomes love. It ts not moved even 
by sphit for all its beauty, if no grace plays upon that beauty. Ei-en in 
heaven the soul is not content tvith its^; it still aspires and loves; and 
its love is pnn^t and keenest when it is in full view of the Absolute, 
which made life and made spirit, and which gave spirit to all spiritual 
things and life to all living things. WTien graced with spirit, spiritual 
things became mole beautiful than they are without spirit, and when 
graced tvith life, living things become more beautiful than they arc without 
life. 

The One, the ground of all being, is unknowable. Even spirit, when 
it is occupied with its own intuitive power and wiUi the spiritual worid, 
cannot know it. But when spirit is carried om of itself by aspiring iove 
then it becomes, for the moment, that which it can never know. In such 
moments identlficaricni of the seer and the seen, the seeker and the 
soiigfit is so complete that it Iranscends the distinction between the 
knower and the known, and the question of knowledge or knowabUity 
becomes irrelevant to it. These moments come when we strip oaisel\’es 
of everything, ev'cn of things belonging to the world of spirit, tn our 
burning love for the One, for it is impossible to experience the One. when 
one « occupied with atufth^r. The soul would not change this condition 
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of \m\on with the Qti^ for Mything—not e’^'en for the heaven tif heEivens. 
It is so exalted tJiat it thinks lightly even of the spiritual intuition wlucti 
It formerly treasureil, even as a baveUer entering into a palace admires 
at first the beautiful objects that adorn it, but vvhen the master appears, 
he alone is the object of attention. Spirit in thinking the spiritual 

worJd. Spirit in love ^'iih the One, at raoments, becomes the One. The 
soul and the One are, like two concentric circles, one when coincide, 
and two only when they scparatCK 

The \nsion of the soul when it becomes one with the Absolute is too 
immediate to be described, for one can hardly dtiscribt^ as other than 
oneself tliat whichi when ^een. seems to be one with oneself. You cannot 
show it to one who has not had the happiness to ]iave seen il. The faculty 
for ha™g this ^Hsion, however, ail have, but few ii$c. 

Beiij^ mainly interested in the contempJative life at spiritual heights, 
PJotinus paid very little attention to the problems of social mutality, and 
wTQtc no treatise on Etliics. He dealt ver\' meagrely even with the political 
virtues w'hich^ accor din g to him , have to be mastered before the stage of 
purification in which the ascent of Lhe soul begins. These %'irtues are to 
be practised because ihey take awray false opinion, and teach us 
th£f valuii of order, measine and dLsdpUrie. Piirificatioii of the soul means 
detachment from the body and eievation to the spiritual worid. WTien 
rhe st)iil retires into itself, is stripped of all its lower nature, and cleansed 
of ail extern at stains, il becomes the image of spirit. If in this retirement 
into thyself "ihon dost not yet find beauty thErc, do like ilie sculptor 
w^ho chisels, planes, and till be has adorned his statue with ah 

the attributes of beauty. So thou chisel away from thy soul vvhai is 
superfluous, straighten timt which is crooked, purify and enlighten whar 
is dark, and do not c^ase working at thy statue until virtue shines before 
thine eyes with its diiine splendour, and Ihou seest temperance seated 
in thy bosom with its holy purity.'’ 

The highest ideal is conttmplation of and gradual union vriih the Good, 
the Absolute; and tite satisfaction one gets in its pursuit is not to be 
confused wdtli egoistic or altruistic pleasure, for pleasure is a mark 
not of the Good but of our good, or relative gotnl. In this rdative sense 
the good of matter is form: of form, body; of body, soul; of soul, virtue 
aiici, above virtue, spirit; and of spirit, the Good. 

Thus, according to PJotinus. the good of e\^rything lies in its ascent , 
stage by stage, to the world yon dec the otlier world, the world of spirit, 
and even beyond, to the absolute unity of the One—its origina! source. 
His otlierworldlitiess, however, is iiot the same as that of the ascetics and 
the early Chri^ns who favoured celibacy aud despised ever\*thing that 
belonged to the fiesh. For Iiim married love is the image of the spiritual 
union with the Gne, sind may be the bogimung of ttie ascent to the 
spiritual vvorld. Though detachment from the l)ody b commciidcd, tlie 
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body is tiot to be altogether ignored. A mao should give his bodv "all 
that is useful and po^bie. though he himsell remams a member of another 
order." He should use it os a nmsidan uses liis lyre, so that wtieR it is 
won) out he may still be able to sing without it. 

AMording to Plotinus. m.T±ter Ls evil, but tfie Stoic ideal oi freedom 
tom matter by suidde docs not meet his appim-al. Tbis freedom is to 
be attained by the subordiiiatinn of matter to form, by the subjectiou 
of tlie material nuut^his passions and desires--to ific higlier muTi his 
reason. 

Contraty to the Gnostic doctrine of total depravity, Plotinus holds 
that vice is &hn,ys mixed M-ith some good and no Inin'ian being is com¬ 
pletely bad. ^V^ckcdness arises horn ch aiajcter and character ts founded 
on our own free will. The universal soul U above the coutiadiction of 
freedom necessity. 

Plotinus expounds his tlieory of beauty in a chapter of the Enmads. 
To hhn belongs Ihf? ttcdjt of making iwstbetic an integral part of philo¬ 
sophy and of the distinct ion between corporeal and spiritual beanty and 
lictw^en the beauty of nature and art. Beauty, according to Irim, doe* 
n^ oonsisl in pmpottion or haiuitray; for then it can reaidr only in 
wltnUa and not in parts, say, simple coburs; and can equally he u quality 
of ugly wholes, which may show inner proportion but cxudltct with 
whole. Beauty is really a quality ol things which the soul recogn^es 
as aJ^ to [ts essence, and ugliness is a quality of things which it regards 
as alien to its real essence, which is. of couise, spirit. As beautiful things 
^rticipatc m foniis which belong to the spiritual world, tn recoMiizine 
^ty, we recognire these fonns. Ugly things are uglv in proportion 
to the absence of form, and beauiifu! things are beantifol in proportion 

^ ^ absolutely uglj' is devoid of all foniL 

aU dunne meaning," The forms combine and unify the parts into a 
unity, and the unity^ so created is beautiful, and so are its parts. 

The beautj' of incorporeal things consists in their being free from 
impnnties. An ugly character is soiled by base passions. A purified soul 
becomts a lorro, that is to say. wholly spirituaL 
-^e and the beaurifid are the same. Ttbs beauty of the soul k 
to be One, the Good. He who has not seen the One desires it 

as the Good; he who has seen it admires it as the Beautiful. The Gotxl 
or the Sap^e Beamy bcai^tifies those Mho Jove it. Fie who iri 

^ the \jsicm must shut hh eyes to corporeal beaut)', lltough he may 
by contemplating noble things here on earth, esiicchUly 
noble and becoming beautiful himself; for the soul can see beautv 
only by becoming beautiful itself. ^ 

^totle holds, but by imagination, a wiser otator tiinn imitation’ for 
imiiauon copies what n has seen and imagiimtion produces what it’has 
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not seen Hie artist is inspiitd by tiw forms of the ^iritual world. His 
activity, tberefote, identifies itself nith the fomtativE Activity wbkli is 
the Source and fountain of all fieaiity. Himoe art shows that spontaneity 
which is bnjxissjbto Lit tnechanlcal skill or ev'an in overt action. Nature is 
beanttful because it participates in the forms of the spiritual rvorld, 

AJtliough Plotinus' philosophy is highly religious, he is, net'erthclcss. 
indifferent to public worship. Re holds that one should prepare onesell 
for receiving DivniG grace by developing aspiring love; yet "it is for the 
gods to come to us, not for us to go to thenL*' Prayer is the silent yearning 
of ihe soul for affinity with the Supreme One. 

Like Aristotle. Plotinus belierv'cs in the exiitenee of betn^ more divine 
than men. These are, according to him, gods, which are of a 

higher order, demons and the heavenly beings, the sim, the moan, the 
stars and the earth—all created by the world souL The gods belong to 
a spltere bebw the spiritual world, and are all one, or rather one in all. 
The moon b on the border-line between the Sfnritual world and the world 
below. Everj* being above the moon b a god, Oemons and the heavenly 
beings belong to a sphere below the apiritual world. Demons proceed 
bum the iiniversaj soul, dwell on the earth, are everlasting, and have 
bodies of spiritual matter, Tlwy behold the spirituaj world above; can 
feel, remember, and hear petitions; and can clothe themselves in fiery 
ox airy coverings. The sun. the stars and the earth hear our prayers, and 
indicate coming events, but, being determined by natural necessity, can 
cause nothing. 

z. THE SECOND PERIOD 

Plotinus was the last great philosopher of antiquity. Hb influence in 
the Middle A^s was even greater than that of Aristotle, who before the 
Muslims studied Greek literature and wrote commentaries, had been 
knotvn as a mere disciple of Plato. Hb doctrines supplied a philosophical 
basb first to Paganism, then to Christianity, and last of all to tsiamic 
Slystkism and Neoplatonism. After Plotinus no Neoplatonbi rose to 
his statnre. Chief amtmg who connmnded the respect of the School 
are Malchus, Jambiichus and Piudus. 

iWrtfflFHS.— Malchus, born in Phoenicia in a.d. 232, first studied onder 
Longinoji. At this time he changed his name into tlie Greek form Porphyry. 
When he was thirty, he l^ccame a disciple of Plotinus, remained with 
him till the Utter's death, and lectured after him m Rome tiU a.d. 304. He 
oollected. arranged, and edited Plotinus' works entitled the E»tuad$, 
and v^TOte a valuable Ptographtcal intitMfuction to litem. He also wrote 
a Life of Pythagoras. Wiiile on tiw whole remaining faithful to his master's 
teachings, he differed from him in the fatter's attack on Aristotelian 
categories and wrote in defence of them iu his Introduction to the 
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Cat^oHes ol Aristotle, In this work ho also dtjaJs with the five con¬ 
ceptions later called the predicables. These distinctions of prodicables 
brought into relief in the foUowiiig age the \'iew that substance or biting 
is I he highfist conception, and led to division by Diclioiomy. known as Por- 
phjTy’s Tree, S.c. tliu divistoii of the most general conception, substance, 
down to the indrvidual man through sticcesajon of the intermediate 
oonceptians, Iwdy. li^Tn® hemg. animal and roeti. He also foimulatcd the 
Itrobicm Tvhethet the imiversals, species and genera, are merely subjective 
ideas or exist outside the mind; and if ‘diey are estemaJ realities, whether 
they arc corporeal or incorporeal; and if, incorporeal, whether they exist 
in themselves or only in things—a problem which became one of the mam 
topics of phiiosophical interest in the Middle Ages. PlotiniLi liad as little 
sitperstitiun in iiim as it was possible to have in tiiose da\"s, but this 
caniiDt be saLd of Porphyry, macli less of other Kwplatotiists. In his 
biography of Ids master hui reference to magical inlliieijoes and evil spells 
tends to vituiie an account which lias been otherwise regaided as reliable, 
/afljAlffAfii.^Jainblichus of Chals^ in Coele-Sytia {d. c, 330) cn- 
foved n high reputation for his learning and his genius. Most of his 
works, indiiduig commejitarjtfs on the Dialogufs of Plato and the Amlytka 
of Aristotle, are lost. Some {jorcions of a laige work on Pv'thagorus ate, 
howeVCT, extant, He attended Prophyry's lectures in Komc. tlicn went 
to SjTia, and Iwcame the head of the S\Tian School of Neoplatonism. 
This School W3S known fur its atieniaUzing Pythagoreanism and tJietirgicai 
tendencies, whereas the Roman Sclioo!. headed by Plotinus, was still 
profoundly Greek in spirit, for, in ^ite of its thrary of etnanaiion and 
its xscetjc individualistic ethics, it regarded oontemphition as the highest 
activity and owed allegiance to universal reason. 

Jamblichus's ptulosophy is marked with the mfltienOG of Pythagoras, 
Plato, and the religions and theurgj- of Egjpt and tJte Orient It lends 
support not so much to scientific thought ns to belief in the Pagan 
pantheon, magicaj influences, and ihe powers of supernatural agencies. 
He developed a logical process by triads by which he gav-e a philesophicai 
basis to the orders of Homeric and other gods. He is opposed to Plotinns' 
tlieory of the participation of soul in spirit and of spirit in the One, on 
the ground that this would interfere with the ahsivlute unity of the 
tmspe^lilc One, This helps Iiim in combating the Christian idea of 
mim-God, From God's absolute imity he derives a triad of secondary 
unities from wbicli jiroceed three orders of gods: intellectual, supix- 
mundane, and those immanent in the world. The gods of tlie firet two 
orders are transcendent; those of the third, which are identical with 
IVthagntas' .Vumbers, Plato's ideas, and Arisfotfe’s Forms, alone rule 
our destinies. Beings like eouk and spirits partidpato in and communicate 
w'iih only the third. 

The thin! of these prominent iVeopbtonists, Produs 
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(AJ). 412-485), in Byzantium, was educated first at Lycia, then at 
Alexantlria and for a short time at AUiens in the private school of 
Piirtaicli. liie son of Xestorius, where, after completing his education, 
he assisted and then succeeded SyTjanus, the successor of Plutaitdi. In 
him was combined great ability for dialectical reasoning with a stroiig 
belief in m^dhology, and he used, even more tfiati Jamhlichiis, the former 
in (lefenci- of the latter. Indeed he a true scholastic of Hellenic 
Paganism. Like Syriarvus, he assigned a V'ery high place to the Orphica 
and other neo-Pythagunc-an works. He had initiated himseli into all the 
mysteries, and reganlcd himseli as the hciropiiant of the whtde world. 
Like Jatnhlichns, he hated and fought Chrifitiatiity which had by now* 
become strong enough to be progressive and persecuting. Besides UL^; 
philosophical i^vorks, he wrote on mathemalics as well as grammar. He 
respected Aristotle, whose Organon he knew by heart, more deeply than 
did Plfitinus or Jamblichus. His commentaries on Plato's works though 
misinterpretative. are ingenious and acute. His ImdtuHo Thedogica is 
an outline of Plotinus’ doclrmes and Thtaiogia Plaionka contains 
Jamldit^us' modifications <jf those doctrines. His own philosophy is a 
synthesis of liotli. Hence, tliough much less nrigma!. it is said to bo the 
cnhniuaiiim u! Neoplatonism. Like Plotinus, he accepts the ArLstotelian 
vi«v t^t physical objects are symtheses of form and matter and the 
Platonic Aristotelian distinction of body, soul and spirit. 

For deriving the world from ihe unspeatabk One, Proclus follows- the 
same line of aigiuiient as Jamblichus. Tlie proct*^ of change from the 
permanent One to the world <A the many' is dialectical. This dialectical 
process arises from the principle that the effect, though sepamto from 
the cause, is essentially the same; and there fun- strives to relum to it 
from its state of separation. Hence there an- three moments in every 
event: permanence of the cause, going forth of the event, and its roiuiti 
to and imity with the permanent cause. The whole process is thus a chain 
of triadic links. Proclus divides his metaphysical theology imo three parts 
and follows this triadic soheme through eacli part. A likeness of this 
schematism to Hegel's dialectic is too obvious to need mention. From 
the One who can be only figuratively represented as the One, the Good, 
the Absolute and the Finit Cause, proceed, as emanations of the Divine 
content, three principles, being, life, and their unity, spirit Again, from 
being pitKeed the infinite, the end and thdr unity, the finite: from life, 
potentiality, ejiistence. and their unity, intelligibie life: from spirit static 
thought, thought in motion fpcrceptioiiL and their unity, reflective 
thought. The first is the sphere of Deity as tlie content of gods, second, 
of {lemons, and the ihiitJ. of the spiritual world. By this triple triad, 
Proclus gives a logical basis to Polytlicism. He carries out this dklecticaJ 
scheme of the Divine content to the minutest details. The whole scheme 
is, nevertheless, supposed to reveal to ns only the intelligible world. The 
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TuifjKakable IS supra^natTLnil and can be reached only by supra-natmaJ 
ways. Religious truths can be disoovered only by theurgy. 

Agreeing with Plotmus, Procliis holds that the whole oonteht e manatin g 
from the (mspeahable Unity is a. gradual deteihiration or tUmmution of 
the Divine content, so that the Inwcr elemenU arc always subordinate 
to the higher: but when he says the three etements of tlue spirit repeat 
themselves ta the other triads as well, be seems to discard, at least by 
unplicacion, this relation of subordinatian. 

The ethics of Produs is not different from that of Plotinus. The vision 
of the unspeakable One is our ethical ideal. It can be achieved by the 
soul only if it cntcis into its own Innermost essence, wdicre the One 
resides. When this happens, we are in a state of t^iasy or h'enzy. It is 
only in this state that ws can. be in union with the One, and in this union 
read) our final goal- in one respect he deviated front Plotinus and that 
is in maldng theurgical practices and reli^ous exercises the means for 
invoking divine and demonic grace. 


3. THE THIRD PERIOD 

The Neoplatonists of the third period that deserve mention are Amelins 
and Eustadiius of the School of Rome; Theodoras, Aedisius, Quysanthius, 
Eusebius, Maximus and Hypatia of the Syrian School; and Marians, 
Isldoms, Zenodotos and Damascius of the School in Athens. Damascitts 
was the head of this last School svhen in the year AJ>. 5^9 *‘ 1 '^ Emperor 
Justinian closed the School and probibhed lectures on Grech philosophy 
in Athens. Damaacius with Simplicius and some other Neopktonists 
emigrated to Persia; but while some of the party remained there in ilie 
School started by Nawsherwan at Jundi Sbapiir, the rest came back after 
going through omsideiable hardships. Greek philosophy was being com 
sumed by its own unhealthy and wasting tendencies and perhaps would 
have gradually period by itself, but the Emperor’s intolerance drove 
it to the East, wlteie it regained its health arid flourishedvmder Muslim 
patronage oniy to return to the West later with greater vigour and 
enhanced glory. 


NOTE 

I. cl. MJ7i^iH>ya*Ujktntgai. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND HIS 
PRECURSORS 

1 . INTRODUCTION 

In a History of Philosophy showing the inter-relations of Eastern and 
Western thought St, Augustine occupies a unitiue place. He was bora in 
Tagaste in Homan Africa in A.P. 354 and died at Hippo in A.D. 430, alter 
being Bishop of that city from AJ>, 393 to 430. He was thus an African be¬ 
longing to jhfi far-filing Roman Entpire and was brouglU up 011 the shoiES 
of tlie Mediteiraucan Sea, facing Europe. The cnltnres and ttaditioiij of 
warious races from dilferenl parts of the world nioulded his character and 
shaped bis thhihing. Semitic influences ware at work in his life, passed on 
to hint through the society, perhaps througii the blood, of the Rioenicians 
with whose language and ideas he was well acquainted. Persia influenced 
him deeply tliTOugh the doctrine of Hanichacism which he fotlowed for a 
period of nine years. Latin and Greek classics played an Unportant part 
in his intellectual growth. He ivas taught Latin from lib cliildliood and 
his entire education was imparted almost exclusively in tliat language. 
.As a boy he studied selected passages from the Latin poets, such as 
Terence, Horace. Catullus, Ovid. Juvenal. Pcisins and Blartial. Re also 
read widely in Virgil derived much pleasure from his poetry. His 
writings bear many traces of his familiarity with the Latin poets, which 
began from his school days. He went on to study the Hoftensius of Cicero, 
which stimulated in hhn an ardent lovi? of philosophy, He also learnt 
Greek as a boy but did not make tmich progress in it, as he was not in- 
dined to master the sabtieties of that language. ThL- was a cause of 
regret with Ivtm afteTWards and he made tire best n&e of whatever he 
knew of Greek for an undetytanding of the New' Testament. He was parti- 
cubirly indebted to the Greek philomphy uf Neoplatonbm. which formed 
an integral part of his ihinkmg to the end of hU life, though considerably 
m0*1 ifled by bier study and experience. Christianity, urged upon him 
constantly by his mother from his infancy but resisted and neglected lor 
several years, entered his life w-itb great vigour during an emotional crisis 
of conversion when he was thirt}’’!'*''*^ yc^rs old and became the dominant 
factor in bis life and thought to tlte end oi lus da^ Thus in a peculiarly 
intimnle way St. Augustine Plustrated iti his life and philosopliy tlie 
contact of East and West. He has been univereally ackuowiedged by 
Chiistran theologians as Uic greatest teacher in (he Christian Church after 
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St. PauJ; hii> infiuencc upon Chnstian life tJutiTigh the a^es has been coit- 
tmucus and pmfDiind da^vn to the present day. It b a si^i^cant fact that 
an eftily Giristian thinker, hiild in such great respect throiish the ages, 
has been moulded by influences emanating from such widely scaTiered 
Tiegions of the world as Africa, Persia, Greece, Rome and Palestine. He b. 
therefore, assured of a very iniportaDt pbee in a ffistoiy' of rtiiJosaphy, 
Eastern and Western. 


a. ST. AUGUSTINE AND MANICHAEiSM 

As a young man Augustine vras greatly attracted to the philosophy of 
Uantdtaeism. The founder of this system of thought was a Persian, Manes 
or Maui by name, who lived from the j'ears a.d. 240 to 2^7. Martichaidsm 
seems to have spread widely over the Roman Empire. The main doctrines 
of this religion are found described in a letter called Ftmuduttott, which 
was bdieved to have been written by )>lanes himself, and also in the 
hooks of Faustus who lic-ed about the same time as Augustine and w’ho 
was considered to be the chief exponent of the Manicltnean religion. In 
the Tvrittngv of Augustine criticisms and comments on the Monichueau 
doctrines are fouitd in abnndnnce. From these soutTCs it is possible to 
reconstruct t!te essential tenets of the Manichaeaii religioti. According to 
its teaching there wore two etcmally opposing substances—the Kitigdom 
of Light presided over by Got! the Fathfir and the Kingdom of Darkness 
presided over by a dreadful Prince, ivho W'as not a Deity but who was as- 
etcnULl as die Quef who ruled over the Kingdom ol Lig'lil. ’Ilte Kingdom 
of Darkness was a material entity and the Kingdom of Light a spiritual 
entity and there was ootisiant antagonism and conflict between them. 
Manidiaelsm sought thus to explain the preBcnce of evil and sin in the 
world This dualism luis been the distinctive feature of religion in Persia, 
It vrould l» an interestiug subject ol speculation to ent^uire how Persia in 
pariicnlur happened to make this characteristic contribution towards the 
problem of evil, which has baffled the minds of philosophers all through 
the ages and in nit parts of the world. 

With regard to the uliimatc destiny of man, the Manichees held that 
the elect would bn redeemer! trcmi the body, but that inferior souls unablir 
to reacli such ddiverance would by a process of transmigmtion be de¬ 
graded into brute cattle and Ivicome chained to the earth. Ati dalxuate 
mj-thologj' formed a vita! part of the Munichuean doctrine. 

Tlie Manichi-es held a highly critica] view of the Christian Scriptures. 
Tliey e^^resed great resiiecl for them, but rejected quite freely texts 
which did U0I hamortize with their views, holding that the authority of 
such levTs was doubtful and that the New Testament was deplorably 
corrupt at various points. They taught that tfie essence of Christianitjf 
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was rnoraJ conduct and not dogmatic beliefs, Maaes claimed tiiat hb 
teaching w'as identical with Christian doctrine and that he had direct 
communion with Jesus Christ and derived hb autimrit^^ from Him. He 
called himself "Maniehacus* an apostle of Jesus Christ by the appointment 
of Cod the Father." TJtb curious claim that Manichaeism w as the urigirLal 
and pure fprm of the Chmtian religian wtls an important characteristic 
of the Mauichanism of St. Augustine's day. 

There s^everaLl teas^ms why St. Augustinci though bom in a Chris™ 
tian familyp was attracted to this strange medley of Trfanichacn beliefs. 
Tlic Christian teaching w^hich had been given to liim in his youth was 
vrtrerly inade(jiiatc to meet the problems and needs of a brilliant, restless 
and enquiring mind. He was not weD-gruunded in the f^sseutial doctrines 
of tlic Christian religion. He did not mukmtand that Christianily did not 
make God the source of evj[, Tlie existenoe of evil in tlwe world perplexed 
liim gteatlv and he thought that Mankhaebm offered an effective solu¬ 
tion while Christianity failed to do so. Moreover, in his youth his ideas 
were strangely materinlistic. He liad, tlierefore, no -iiifliciilty in accepting 
the diKtrine that wi&s a material substance which existed from 
etrmitv and which was ip crcdtinua! conflict with God But the main 
attraction of the reJigion of ]\i^auichaetsm to his mind, was its oppeal to 
reason without ajiy demand for faith. The Manichaean teachers constanlly 
einphiisi:!ed the term "Truth" and claimed that their follower need no^t 
accept anjihing on the basis of faith but expected bi bdieve only 
those doctrines which could be demonstrated satisfactorily iu the intellect. 
To a briUinnt young man Like St. Augustine, with a keen desire to explain 
intcUigibly whiitever he l?elievcd, this important doctrine of the Manichees 
provrxl to be of the most potent mflinmce. 

He found certain difficulties in the rebgion of the Manichces. He could 
not accept readily their myihology. They worshipped tlie Sun but he held 
tt was only a symbol of some hidden truth which w-ould become dear to 
him as hi! advanced in spuitual knowledge. He reaJi^erl that the Manichees 
observed the festival of Manes with great rejoicing whde they seemed 
quite indiiTerent to the vedue of Easter Bay. He did not rcnlke that on 
MankhaKm prmdplBs Chrisi W'as only a phantasmal lieing who could not 
die and who could not, therefore, rise again. St Augustine never became 
a whole-hearted l>elifivC:r in Manichaean doctrine^'. He was only a "hearer" 
and was permitted to eat flesh, to cultivate land and to many’ if he 
pleased. The really devnled and adAimced followers of tiie ^lanichaean 
religion wert allowvid none of tlie^ cemoessions. With characteristic fer- 
TOUT and enthusiasm St, Auguatine persuaded five o( Jiis personal friends 
U) accept the Manichaean doctrine. 

Sr, Angnstine's owm account of his relation to tlie iTanichean sect is 
W'oriJi quotitig here. '"Tliou knowest, Honoratus, that the circumstance 
which led me among those men, was tlieir profession, thain setting aside 
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the terrors of autboritvt they would lead such as would listen tu tlieui, to 
GikI by the plain and simple way of reason, and would rescue them from 
all errois. . . . But what again recalled me from bciiiff altogeUter fix«?d 
amusig them, and hekl me in the class of ‘ Hearers,’ as they term it, $o that 
I let not go the hopes and cares of this world, hut that 1 observed lliat 
they were rather fluent and copious in refuting othcis, than solid and 
settled in establishing tlieir own views?”* 

A piihlic discussion took place in Carthage between a Qiristian tocher 
named Helpcdius and the Mnnichees, Certain arguments from Saiiitum 
w'ere set forth by Helpcdius. Tlie Manichees could not refute them effec* 
tivdy but claimed that the passages referred to were qmrtous. "niey were 
unable to produce any satisfactory evidence to maintain their claims. 
Augustine's laitli in the Manichees received a rude shock from thb meet¬ 
ing. Hf b^n to doubt whether evE was a material sul^tancc as the 
Mankht.'vs maintained. t)ther doubts arose in bis mind, but the Manicht-cs 
iwmuadcd AugusUne to wait for the arrival of Faustus, tlieir ablest 
cxpijnent. When he met Ata^tine, he however confessed hfe ignorance 
witJi the utmost candour and stated frankly dial he really did not know 
the answ'er to the mimy nutations raised by Augustine, 


3, ST. AUGUSTINE AND NEOPLATONISM 

Alter passing through a jicriod of scepticism AuguEtine came under the 
spell of Neoplatonism. 

According to the teaching tii PInttnua, the Absolute cannot be de¬ 
scribed, but can only be called Being or Unity. "The Absolute is none of Ibe 
things of which it h the source. Its nature b that nothing can be aflirnied 
of it—not existence, not essence, not life—since it is Utat which tran¬ 
scends all these.■'* Ultimate Keality is beyond good and cvfl. Moral quali¬ 
ties imply limitatJons and cannot exist in the Absolute. Tins indescribable 
Absolute was die goal of spiritual attainment for which Plotinus strove. 
The student of Indian philasophic thought w'Lll recognize how closely 
jilfin the teaching of Plotinus is to the philosophy of JEvai/j 


4. THE CONVERSION OF ST. AUGUSTINE 

In the year A.P, 3S4 Augustine became the Professor of Rhetoric in the 
city of Milan. His mind vias in a state of intellectual ferment. He bad ac 
oepted the teaching of the Manichees and then had given it up. He luid 
been a sceptic hut die negative attitude of scepticism liad not satisfii^ the 
deepest instincts of his soul. The philosr>phy of Neoplatonism had apiwaled 
to him conaidetably but it did not obtain his final and whote-hearted 
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Allcgianca. His pTofoimdly religious nature was not cxuiteut to adore and 
worship the Absolute, of which nothing but e^cistence could be predi¬ 
cated. tliough Nooptatonism ted, as we sba^U see later, a tasting impres¬ 
sion on his mind, Kis moral life was in a state of chaos. 

St. Ambrose was the Bishop of Milan at that time. Augustine attended 
regularly his sermruLs aud was deeply impressed by them. At first he was 
attracted by his eloquence and his delivery hat slowly he began to take 
carefnl note of the content of Ambrose's preadung, He was drawn by the 
emphasis which the prcadier laid on the doctrine of the spiritual oat ore 
of God. .Augustine had become co□^inced that the materialistic con¬ 
ceptions which the Atanichecs held were quite unsatishictor>'. His contact 
with Keoplatonbm liad enabled him to understand the nature of God as 
Spirit. 

Tlie emotional and intellectual struggles in .'Nugnstine’s life reached a 
crisiii. lire story of IiLs conversloQ is set forth by Augustine in miinitablc 
words in the pages of his spiritual autobiography entitled Ccf»fesstens, 
which has remitined a spiritual dassic in the Christian Churdi do^vn id 
the pnesent day. We have only space here to quote a paragraph or two 
from this story. *'I cast m^^lf down, I know* tml how, uncki a certain 
fig-triJe. giving full vent to ray tears; and the floods of mine eyes guslM^ 
out, an acceptable sacrifice to Hiee. And, not indeed in these words, y^t 
to this purpose, spake I much unto Thee: And Tliou. O Lord, how long? 
how long. Lord, wilt Tltou be angry, for ever? Rcnicmber not our former 
iniquities, for I foU that I was lield by them. 1 sent up tliesc sorrowful 
words; How long? how long, ’to-mortow, and to-morrow'? ^^liy not now? 
Wiry not U there this hour art end to my uncLeaimess? 

"So was [ speaking, and weeping in tin* most bitter contrittem of my 
heart, when lo' I heard fnim a neighbouring house a voice, as of boy or 
girl, ! know not, chanting, and oft repeating, 'Take up and read; ‘Take 
up and reach' Instantly, my countenance altered, 1 begtin to think mosi 
intently, whctlier children were wont in any kind of play to sisig such 
words: nor could 1 remember ever to have beard the like. So checking the 
torrent of my tears, I arose; itiicrpretiug it to be no other than a com¬ 
mand from God, to open the book, and read the first chapter 1 should 
find. For I Itad heard of Antony, that coming in during die reading uf the 
Gospel, he received the adnianition, as if what was hetng read, was spoken 
to bira; Go, sell all that thou had, and give to the poor, and thoa sbalt 
bai'e treasure in heaven, and come and follow rrie. And by such oracle he 
was forthwith converted onto Thee, Eagerly then I returned tn the place 
where A1)pius was sitting; for there liad [ laid the volume of the Apostle, 
ifhen I amtse thence. 1 seated, opened, and iu silence read that section, 
OR which my eyes first fell: Kot in rioting and drunkenness, not in cham¬ 
bering and wanroiiness, not in strife and envying: but put yc on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for tlie flesh, m concupiscence. 
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No fort^ier would I read; iior needed 1 : for mstantly at the end of this 
sentence, by a light as it w’ere of serenity infused into my heart, all the 
tlarkuess of doubt vanished away."* 


5. THE TEACHING OE ST. AUGESTINE 

St. Augustine's mother died when he wits thirty-three j'fats old, a year 
after his conveTBion. They vvere standing together in a house at Ostia and 
talking about the things of eternity. She died soon after this conversation. 
Hie beautiful pass^c, giving the gist of their conversation on Lliat 
tnemorahle occasion, is of great importance for an umlerstanding of the 
main elements of St. Augustine's teadtimg, *'\Ve were saying then. If to 
any the tumult of the flesh were hushed, husluid the image of earth and 
>ment and air. hushed aJsu the poles of heaven, the veiy soul be 
hushed to herself, and by not thinking on self sormoutit self, huslied all 
dreams and imaginary revolutions, every tongue anti even* sign, and 
whatsoever exists only in transition, since if any could hear all these say, 
‘We made not ouisdves, but He made us that abldeth for ever'-—^li then 
having uttered this, they too should be bushed, having roused only ears 
to Him who made them, and He atone speak, tiot by du^un, but by Him¬ 
self, that we may hear His Word, not through, any tongue of flesh, not 
Angel's voice, nor sound ui thunder, nor in the dark riddle of a similitude, 
but, might hear whom in these things we love, might hear Kfs Vety Self 
without these (as wv two now strained ourselves and in swift thouglil 
touched on tliat Eternal Wisdom, which abideth over alt); could this bo 
Continut’d on, und other visions of kind far unlike be withdrawn, and this 
one ravish, and absorb, and wrap up its beholder amid tliese tnw'ard 
jo>:s, so that life might be for ever like that one moment of understanding 
which we sighed after; were not tliis, ‘Enter into thy Master's joy?’ And 
whan shall that be? ^\'heIl we shall rise again, though n't shah not ah be 
changed?"! 

Tl^ tumult of the fleah is husliL-d. Wlien tve engage in prayer or medt- 
laiion, numerous distractions come to u$ through thu avenues of the 
senses. We hear sweet music and are pleased; harsh sounds teach us and 
we are annoyed, if attractive siglits stretch before us, we are apt to gaze 
<tn them and the smooth 0ow of our thoughts is disturbed. The cO'cnfort 
of our posture has much to do with the continuous stream of our medita¬ 
tion. Thus in ail these ways the appetites of the body and Us senses deter- 
minc the nature of our meclitation. 11 there is to be ofTective [irayer. the 
clamour of the senses must cease and the urges of tlie body must stop. It 
is only then that we can commune in peace with God. The method of 
meditation explained here ba.s much in common with the Xcoplatonist 
and Indian spiritual technique. "Neoplatonism bdi6VL>s in the Hindu 
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t^chhique of entering into spiritual ctttisciousnfisa. By meditation we can 
free ihe soul from its subjectron to the body and attain union with the 
Sttpremp. Plotinu.*; asks us to strip off evorythrnf eicttaneons till the 
vision is attained. We must abstract from the body, which does not 
belong to the true nature of the sclf^ from the soul that sitapes the body, 
from sense, peroeptions, appetites, and emotions, and even the intdlMl 
with its duality, Then the soul touches and gazes on the supreme light, ’* 

The things of the transitory T 4 T)rld speak to us and say *'Wc made not 
ouIselv(^s: He made us who abides for ever." Earth and sea and sky arc 
full of lovely objects which speak to U 3 of God, St. .Augustine’s charac¬ 
teristic method of InvestigatiOin b to start with the nature of the outer 
world, and pass therefrom to the inner world of self and thence finally to 
God. 'fliL'sc three steps of his dialectic can be noticed in the following 
passage. 

St. Augustine says: "What shall I do to find jny God? 1 iivill consider 
the earth; the earth is made. Great is the beauty of the regions of earth, 
but it lias a Maker, . , . I look up to the sky and to the beauty of the stare; 

I admire the brightjiesa of the sun, bringing to birth the day; the moon, 
soothing the darkness of night; these ate wonderful sights, amazing even, 
for they are not earthly, but heavenly; but even there my thirst is not 
yet appeased; 1 wonder. 1 praise, but I seek Him who made these things. 

, . . My God, who mirdc these things that I see with my eyes, is not to be 
sought out hy thiiSfi ey«. But perhaps God U some such being as tlie soul 
herself ? No, the object in quest is some unchangeabie truth, some being 
that sulwists without defect. Not sud> b the soul herself, open to defect 
and improvement, to knowledge and ignorance, remembering, forgetting, 
now willing, now unwiiling. Such cbangeableuess b not incident to God. 
Seeking, fherefore, my Gtfrf rti rrst^ and terptmal things, and not finding 
Him: seeking Ha substance in my self, as though He -mere some such being «is 
I titvstf^ am, and not finding Him there cither: I fieri that tny God must be 
smiething ulove my soul. Yes, T seek my God in every body, earthly and . 
heavenly, and find Him not; I seek his substance in my soul, and find it 
not there; still longing to understand and discern the invisilde things of 
God by the things that are made (Rom. i, ao), I have poured out my 
soul above mi'self, and now there remains nothing for me to touch btit 
my God.' : 

The direct communion of God with the lioiil beyond the region 

of words and even of images of words. Words are often utterly inadequate 
to convey profound ejvpcrienccs. When we see a bean tilu I sunset and try 
to express in hun^an language the wonderful sight which w* see and the 
deep feelings or thoughts which it raises in our minds, we find how inade- 
qnatc words are. The joy that we experience in seeing a real sunset is tar 
greater than any joy we may have in reading abtmt a sunset, however 
great a command of words the writer may have. We use words constantly 
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in ihc inteicoiusc with out fcllow-nien. U we do not use words wdli our 
lips, ive imamne ouiseii'cs as holding converse through the images of 
woids. In prayer we aiways use words when we pray aloud; ii «« iiray in 
fileticd wc use the images of words; but hoth wards and their images have 
on)}' A limited scope. The}’ cannot fully express all our deepest feelings 
and thoughts. If after a lung separation we meet a friend, we are unable 
to speak because the ]cfy b so great. The human spirit and the Divine 
Spirit meet on a lofty lew! where words are wecfuUy insufficient. 

St. Augu-stine writes; “Being thence admonished to return to myself, 
I entered even into my mwaid self. Thou being my Guide: and able 1 was. 
for Tliou wert become my Helper. And J entered and IxdieLd with the e}ne 
of my soul {such os it was], above the same eye of my soul, aboxir my 
mind, the Light Unchangeable. Not this ordinary light, which all flesh 
may look upem, nor as it were a greater of the same kind, as though the 
brightne^ of this slwnld be manifold brighter, and with its greatness 
take up all space. Not such was thb light, but other, }ta, for other from 
all these. Nor was it abo\'e my soul, os oil is above ^vater, nor yet as 
heaven abovn earth; bm above to my soul, because It made me; and I 
below It, because I was made by It. He that knows the Truth, knows what 
that Light is; and he that knows It, knows eternity."* 

Die communion between God and moo is a blissful experience; it 
rouses in us the highest joy. The joy tlmt k dmved from thi? immediate 
and direct communion of the h uman sf^ul with the Divine Soul is not a 
momentary experience hut Lasts all ihrougb eternity. It is difficult to 
understand what the nature of eternal life w'ill he. But St, Augustine 
suggests that the life eternal will be a continuation of the moments of 
bliss whiid) we experience here and now in our fellowship with God. In 
thb life our fellowship with tEic Dix'ine is fragmentary and iiioompletc. In 
the hereafter the foy of communion with God wiU bo a continuous and 
permanent eKperienoe, 

From this brief account of the teaching of St. Augustine, it is evident 
that he ow’cd a heavy debt to Keoplatouism. Gut he was emphatic and 
dear in recogniriitg its hnal inadequacy. “Tlmu procuredst for tne, by 
means of one puffed up with most unnatural pride, certain books of the 
Platonists, translated from Greek into Lathi. .\nd therein I read, not 
indeed in the vciy words, but to the very same purpose, enforced by 
many and diverse reasons, that in the Beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God: the Same was in the bei- 
ginning with God; all things were made by Him, and without Him was 
nothing made; that u’hicb was made by Him is life, and the life was Uie 
light of men, and the light sbincth in the ddrknt»-iw and the Aarirwwn 
comprehended it not. And that the soul of man, though it bears witness 
to the light, j-et itself is not that light; but the Word of God, being God, 
is that true light tliat lighteth every man that conteth into tlie world 
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And that He was in the world, and the world was made hy Him, and the 
world knew Him not. But, that He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not; but as many as received Him, to them gave He power 
to become the sons of God, as many ss believed His name; this I read not 
them. Again I road them, that God the Word was b<jrn not of Sesh nor of 
blood, nor of the and of man, nor of the will^f the flesh, but of God. But 
that Word vw made fle^, and dwelt ami^ us, 1 read not there/'s 
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CHAPTER XXXH 


ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY 

I 

THE GENERAL BACKGROUND OF ISLAMIC 

PHILOSOPHY 

I. THE PROBLEM 

In the preseiil of oiir ktjowkdge it would be premature to attempt 
a diihnUi\‘e htstoiy of Islamic philosophy. Too many facts are still 
tmtnoHTi, too Riany works hai’e bwn neglected for centuries audretmiued 
unread and are only gradually being redbeovered in Eastern and Western 
libraritiS and edited and stadietL Tliere is no agrEemcnt among scholars 
on the best approach to the subject: some try to understand Islamic 
philosophy as on exclusive adnevement of the Arabs and accordingly 
minimixe tlie importaiiix of that Greek element wiiose presence throughout 
they cannot deny; others tend to fix their attcntioti on the Greek sources 
and do not realize that the Islamic philosophers, although continuing the 
Greek tradition, can rightly claim to be understood and appreciated in 
tlietr own setting and according to their own intentinns which may he 
difierent from those of their Greek predcccssoiS- 

Very little has bco) said about the philotsophtcal signifu^nce of Islamic 
philosophy for our own time. Only a few good mterpretations of Arabic 
phflosophicaJ texts are a\^tlable and accessible to the general reader. 
It is a promising field of research, but only a small portion of it has been 
cultivated. Hence nothing more ihati a voy inovisional sketch of the main 
develirpmcni of Arabic philosophy can be given at the present juncture. 

Islamic philosophy presupposes not only a thousand years of Greek 
thought about God and self-dependent entities, about nature and man 
and coiiduct and action; its background in time is the amaT 

gamation oI this way of life with the Clu-istiau rdigSoti which Iiad con- 
queued the lands round the Mediterranean during tlic thrw ccnturifis 
r^hich preceded the establishment of Isliun as a new religion from the 
Caspian &a to iTie Pyrenees. Tlie tmbntken continuitj’ of the Western 
tradition is based on the fact tliat the Christians in the Roman Euiplre 
did not reject the pagan legacy but made it an essential part of their 
own syllabus of learning. The understanding of Arabic philosophy k tlius 
intimately linked with the study of Greek philosophv and theulugv in 
the early stages uf Christianity, the last centuries of the Roman Empire 
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and the contemporary civilimtion of Byjantium, The student of Arabic 
philosophy shouki thW^^fo^e be familLat not only with Plato, Aristotle* 
PIdliiiiie and varioiis minor Greek pMosopIiers, hut al54.k »dtb liiiiikers 
like St. Augustine or John Phlloponus wlio waa the first to combine the 
Aristotelian philosophy and Christian theology. 

2 . THE GREEK ELEMENT 

Pliilosophy is a way of life discovered by the Greeks in the sixth 
century B.a and developed by them in successive stages to a wonderfully 
balanced and harmanious Interpretation of man and the tiniverse. It 
exhausts, if we look at it from a distance, all the approaches to an 
understanding of the world ajid of man's position in wbidi are possible 
from the starting-point nl an nii^akable belief in the power of liunmi 
reason. The civilimtion of die Greeks owes much to the eadit^r civilisations 
of the Ancient Eastp of Egyjjt andi\s5yria^ for example; hut thdroonfidmce 
in humnn reason b something essentially new. PlatOp the greatest nf all 
Greek phxlosaphers the founder of a natuml theolrjgj^ whose npf^ai 
is still as fresh and impressiw as ever, did not overlook the trratiLinal 
element in man and gave it its proper place as a serv^ant of reason, TvHthout 
setting himself to do violence to human nature and throw it out alto¬ 
gether. Later centuries s^^re less cautious, and oonedved rationalism in 
terms which were too narrow, leading it to destroy itself in scepticism, 
dogmatism and mysticism. But the tradition of Creek philosophy was 
never completely intermpted, and while it declined in the West it had 
a new lease of life in Muslim civilbatfen. Greek poetry was neglected in 
its homeland and in Byanantium, and almost forgotten In the Latin world* 
and Jiad to be n:dj&covered and revalued in The ctnturiEs foUow'ing the 
Italian Renaissance. Greek philosophy", however, survived and ivas con- 
tin nously studied, and the con$iderabfe Arabic contribution to thb 
survival h by no nutans adequately realized in the vvorld of scholarship* 
Had the Arabic philosophers done nothing apirt from saving Greek 
philosophy from t>einig completely dbregarded in the Middle Ages—and 
they did more—they "would deserve the interest of twentieth^century 
scholars for Lfais reason alone. 

When in the seventh century tlie Aral)s conquered Egypt an<l Syria 
which werv largely hellenircd* and the somewhat less completely heUrni- 
frc<i Mesopolamia, Greek philosophy bad been In exbtence for a thousand 
jrars and more as a continuous tradition of study handed down iu w*etl- 
established schools Throughout the Greek-ipeakiog w'orM, The great 
creative period ol Greek philosophy was long since over and its light 
had become dim, when it was banded on to the Arabs. It is important 
for those w'ho aim at understauding the Arabic philosophers in their 
proper setting lo reali^ce w'hat Greek philosophy ivas like iii the fifth and 
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sixili ceatuncs A-Oh and not rashly to compare Plato and Aristotle mlh 
the Muslim idiilosophers without taking aU the later devdopments into 
due account and without knowit^ how Plato and Aristotle were read 
and explained in the Greek schools with whose late exponents the 
Muslims became acquainted- The task is, in some respects. difiBcult, 
because certain features of the late Greek schools are known to os only 
from Arabic sources and were considered urtinteiesting in the later 
centuries ol Byiantine Greek dvilizationH 


3. THE HEBRAIC ELEMENT 

Jewish thought, out of which Christianity and Islam ultimately 
developed, is also based on the crvilizations of E^'pt and Assjnia, but 
it took a quite diSerent turn. According to Jewish thought the authority 
of the supreme God aJ)d revealed knowledge are superior to human 
reason, and faith iri God is considered the only true and certain good— 
instead of the Greek appredatmu of wisdom as the perfection of marv 
Gnistianity conquered the Roman Empire in its entirety during the 
fourth century A-O,, whereas Judaism continued as t!ie spedal rdigion 
of the Jewish peoph*. The Koranic conception of faith is, in all its essential 
features, in lianuoiiy with cotitempotaiy Jewish and Christian ideas: the 
exaltation of prophet^ and the iutnitive attainment of truth througli 
supernatural powers of this Mud are of primary itiiportance In Islam, 
though by no means foreign to Judaism and CbristianIt}^ We shall have 
to specify the stage which Islam, as a religion of this type, had reached 
at ihe time when we first hear of Mtislims wlio call themselves "phUo- 
M»phers." using the Greek word for the new knowledge which, in (ull 
coosdousuess of what they were doing, they imported from a foreign 
and basically different world. 

4. JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN ATTEMPTS AT 
ASSfNflLATlNG GREEK PHILOSOPHY 

TIte rise of Arabic philosophy in the first lialf of the ninth century' a.d, 
did not represent the liKt invasion of a Hebraic religion by Greek thought, 
although one has to be fully aw-are that it is different from previous 
developments of a similar kind, in view both of the stage reached by 
Greek philosophy in the century after Jnsriuian and of The special 
situation of the Muslim reiigion, which had to find its bearings in 
defending itself against Christian and Manichean criticism and attack. 
But the comparison of the Jewish and the Christian attitudes to Greek 
pliilosophy helps lowTirds a better txuderstanding of the somewhat dif¬ 
ferent histmry of Greek philosophy in the Maslim world. Philo of 
Alexandita had to the first century a.d. tried to explain the essence of 
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Judaism in terms of cantempoTary Greek philosophy, which meant for 
him a not too radical Platonisin; brut his attempt had been abortive 
so far as the future development of Judaism was concerned. ^ieve^tbeIess 
it helped Clement of Alexandria and Origen, who both used him widely, 
to build up the foundations of the first Christian philosophy in tlic third 
century. Philo, Clemeot and Origen ^'ere still free from the impact of 
Neoplatonism, which became the dominant pagan philosophy from the 
fourth, century onwards and hence increasingly infiuenced Christian 
thought as is shown by such wrttinp as those of the man who colled 
himsdf Dbnystus the Areopagite. The syllabus of pJulosophical learning 
which became more or le^ common after A.D. 500 was based on Aristotle's 
lecture courses, selectians fmm Plato, and Neoplatonic Metaphysics; but 
the great authorities of the past were studied according to the mtei- 
pretation of the late Neoplatonic cotnuientators who, basing themselves 
on earlier commentaries like those of Alexander of Aphiodislais and 
Theniistius, tried to make Aristotle a censisteni, systematic and dogmatic 
philosopher. It was not tmttl this date that the actual teaching of pagan 
philosophy of the Neoplatomc-Aristotcliar type was taken over by 
Christian teachers. This created a jiew problem or, at any rale, gave 
increased tmportanoe to a problem already nnderstood before, that of 
the retatioriB between tfiis philosophy and Qiristian. religion and theology. 
This discussion is, in our tradition, represented by John Philoponus, a 
monophysite commentator 00 Aristotle, a philosophical defender of the 
fonnalio mtndi against the .Aristotelians, and also a theological writer 
like a Muslim dialectical LJieologmn {muiakaltim). It is, at the same time, 
the historical background of Arabic philosophy which faced the perennial 
problem of faith and reason, of revealed and natural theology, in a form 
conditioned by this late development of Greek philosophy as part of 
a syllabus of Christian; leamiiig. TldB late Greek jihilosaphy was not the 
same everywhere but \:aried, however slightly, in diiferenl places and 
at different times; accordingly the development of early Islamic philo¬ 
sophy is by DO means uniform either: there was more thuu one route 
from Syriac and Egyptian seats of Greek learning within the Muslim 
Empire to Baghdad, to Persia and all over the steadily extending Islamic 
world. 


n 

THE GREEK LEGACY 

1. AUTHORS TRANSMITTED 

The autliors studied by the Aiabic-speahing Muslim philosophers a nd , 
accordingly, translated from Greek or Syriac into Arabic, are those 
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siudied in the late (ireek schooJs. Tliis means that the pliilosophicai coats 
by Gi^ek authors preserved tn Arabic translations include a certain 
number of Greek texts which are otherwise lost through the narrowing 
interest of tire later centuries of Byzantium: on the other hand it is clear 
that those Greek texts of earlier times which did not appeal to the late 
Neoplatonic SdinoU and are for this reason lost in iheir Greek original 
cannot be recovered from Arabic translations either. Hence we find, for 
examplej in Arabic veraiems lost philosophical treatises by Galen Or 
sections of a paraphrase of Plotiniis or unknn;sTi treatises on Platonic 
philosophy or Greek commentaries on Aristotle, but are disappointed 
whenever wc look for writings of the pre-Socratics. dialoguos of Aristotle, 
works of early and middle Stoic writers, etc. The value of the Arabic 
translations for the Greek text of the authors translated is not a.s neg¬ 
ligible as is often assumed, and much can be learned from the Arabic 
versions about the actual transmission of the various woiks. Tiie authors 
best known to the Arabs were Aristotle and his commentators; we kntvw' 
their translations of them relatively well and are able to appreciate their 
fine understanding of the original arguments, which on the whole comes 
up to the level of the late Greek schools. Arbtotte's Diatef'ues, which 
had been very popular in the Hellenistic age and had, because of theiT 
Platonic colour, appealed to some of the Neopktoiijsts. were not trans¬ 
lated. But almost all the treatises of Aristotle eventually became known, 
witli the exception of the Pdiiics, which to all appearance was not studied 
much in the Greek Schools of the Imperial Age. Hence a thorough 
knowledge of AristoGo's thought, as the late Kcoplatuiiists understood it, 
is common to all Arabic philosophers from Al-Kindi in the ninth to 
Ibii Ruslid in the twelfth century, although its application viiries in the 
different philosophical s^'stems established on this base. ArLstotle'i formal 
logic WHS latterly used also by the theological adversaries of the philo¬ 
sophers. In addition, most of the commetitaries knownra to the Greeks were 
eagerly studied and discussed, and some of them are known to us only 
through the Arabs. Plato's rtmarus. R^ptiblic and Lam were available 
and were studied. The Rcpultic and Lum became textbooks of political 
theory in the school of Al-Fnrabi; the TiWivr^ was widely known, but 
the dytailwi history of its study in the Idamic world is still to be written. 
Philosophers like Al-Razf styled themselves Platimists, but tlieir Plato 
had a definitely Neoplatonic ebaracier. Porphyry and Pmclus were more 
than mere names; the Arabs were acquainted with many minor Neo- 
plaronic Treatises unknowii to us. and the Hermetic i\tj tings were read 
and studied in Arabic veistons. The philosophical uTitings of Galen were 
better knowTi than anywhere in the later Christian W'orld. Only a small 
fraction of the works actually trunslatcd has been traced, but very full 
lists are preserved in Amhic works, and their influence can often be 
Inferred from Arabic philosophical books. For example, John Philoponns' 
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aiTguments against Proctus were taken up by Ai-Gh!t£a|] in bis thorxiugb- 
going attack oir thi; philosophers, and Alexander of Apluxidisias' treatise 
on Fate may veil have helped ihe Muhammadan discussioiis on detei- 
minadon and free will. Whatevec Arabic philosophers tried oti their own 
can only be understood and appreciated if out acrpiire^ a thorough 
knowledge of the terminology and the types of argument used by the 
Neoplatonic professors of Aristotelian philosophy. 

2 . TRANSLATORS AND TRANSLATIONS 

The Arabic translations of Greek philosophy begin in early Abb^d 
times (about a.i>. 8oo) and can be followed up until about A.r* ii)oo, 
Tlie translators were with very few exceptions Christians, some of thtjin 
followers of the Orthodox Church, tlie majority Nestorjans or Jacobites. 
They franslated hrom Syriac versions or. less frequently, irom the Greek 
origioaL A tiistorj' of their ver>' interesting literary activity cannot yet 
Iw gi\Ten, liul its general outline is clear. The pbiln^hcr Al-liindT (died 
A.D. f^3), for example, had already a large number of translations at 
his disiwsal, and Aristotle’s MetapJjjrsws and the so-called r/nroiogy of 
ArisfotU, \tritlen by an ooknowTi Nooplatonist, were expressly translated 
for his use, as were probably many other works. Tlie translators were 
patronized and encouraged by the Caliph’s court, particularly during the 
rcignsof Al-Ma'mfiti (.h.d. 813-33} and Al-Mu'ta^im [a.d. S33-43), and came 
to work in organized teams. The reasoos fur the attitude of th^e Caliphs 
—which came to ajiend during the reign of AI-Mutawakkil (a, d. 847-61)— 
are not clear, and one hesitates to bebeve that either their petsoi^ thirst 
for kruiwlcdge or the predominance of the Mu’tassilite movement was 
responsibi'j for sudi an outburst of publicly assisted editions of philo¬ 
sophical (and scientific) texts. The earlier translatious—among wtiich are 
those used by Al-Kindi—are less well known. A new standard was 
established Al-Kindi’s contemporary, the Nestorian Hunaln Ibn Ishaq 
(died after a.d. &70) atifl his sdiool. who translated from the Greek into 
SjTiac and Arabic after having, in each case, established a critical text of 
the work to be translated, ITunain's philological methods, w'hich he htTneglf 
explains in detail, comi: fully up to the level of coutemponuy Byzantine 
schulaiabip He found Greek scholarship still alive in Eg^iit, Palestine, 
SjTia and Mesopotamia, and even in the capital, Baghdad itself. Hunain's 
son, lahaq was particularly cortcenued with translations of Aristotle, and 
his ti*eisions iire very reliable indeed and reveal a very high degree of 
real understanding. Later philosophers and translators could thus use 
much better texts than Al-Kindi, who, like all other ^luslim philosophers, 
did not understand Greek or Syriac. A third School of translators, who, 
however, did not know any Greek, used the Sjuiac translations of the 
School of ^Junain very freely for thel^ Arabic vcistoiis and followed the 
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same staiLcliirds of philoSc^ca! accuracy, ^iscussliig variants of earlier 
Syriac and Arabic vei^oH$, Th^y built up a dtffinite syllabus for tlio 
study of Aristolkj ouisisting qf tiaml^tions selected from versiojis priftr 
to bltttmin and also v^ersiqns emanating from his Sclioi>]. ITiey established 
a regular traditiuo qf instTuctioii in the Arbtotdian philosophy, ttsing 
the Ijtsi Greek commentaries available to tltem. The best known repre- 
sejitatives of this school are the Nestorian Abb Bislu Malta, irho 
a friend of the pJiilosopher Al-Far^bi 870^50) and AM?ambrs pupil, 
the Jacobite fliristhn Vahya Ihn'Adi [AM. 893-974). TlieJr wide and subtle 
knowledge of Greek Philosophy w'as the basis on which Al-FSr^bi builfr 
It was presupposed by the later Spanish phiJosoplicrs Avempace 
and Averro^s, and the high quality of ihdr comprehniision of Greek 
thought ifl less astoni&bing if one keeps this fact in muuL Avicenna knows 
them but follows—at least partly—a diflerenl path 
Thus the Christian tianslatoiB, a^istmg the general tmid of thought 
in ih^ first two oenturies of the AbliEsid Empirep prepare the gTOund for 
the rise of Mamie philosophy. What had happened before in Kome, in 
the time of Cicero and Seneca and again in the century alter St, Augustine, 
and had been attempted, horn the filth century AJ^y. onwards, in the 
Christian Syriajc cisTtization, repeated itself, though on a much larger 
scale^ within tlie orbit of the vigorous and enterprisiug IdamJc culture. 
Translations of a ^rimilar ty^ smoothed the passage of Greek and Mamtc 
thought to mediaeval Jewry, and event□ ally created in the eleventh and 
twdflh centimes, for the first thne, a Jewish phdosopby superior to 
Philo'^ unsuccessful attempt. Both Arabic and Hebrew pluJosophical 
text£ found their way through translaiions tn the sdioohucn qf the West. 
Translatois are not very conspicuous figures in the history of ptiiIosophy» 
but vrithout their painstaking work the essential links in the rontinuity 
of Western thought w^ould ncA^r have been joined together, nor ivould 
Arabic pldlosophy in particular ever have come into existence. The 
function of translators was not simply to transmit texts. They 

were partly under the influence of the Arabic theologtans^ partly or 
rather for the most on their own initiative, instnimentaj iu huUding up 
a complex and hidd Arabic philosophical terminology and laying ihe 
foiiniialiiHis fur an abstract iVrabic style, Tim tenmnology repn^Iuces 
the termint^logy of the late Greek commentators and of the Neoplatonic 
philosophers which had gone far beyond Aristotle and Plato themselves. 
This alont? is a very great contribution of the Arabs to the history of 
philosophy; it uHl ordy be suJIktcntly appredated when a full Arabic- 
Greek dictionary of philosopluca] terms has been compiled. 
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3. SOME ESSENTIAL FEAT USES OF LATE 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY 

AH the Arabic philosophers shared a eornmoa backgroimd which was 
neiilier Piatotiic nor Arbtoteliaii exclusively, but a mixture of both these 
elements in ^'a^'ing degrees according to differences of temperament and 
indi vidua] indict ions. To ignore or deny this background <~-ath*d for an 
originality of which none of them was capable. To grasp the nature of 
tlie main featiiras of this framework is essential to an \mdei5tandmg of 
the iiidi tidual solutinus offered by the Arabic philosophers. 

Greek philosophy was accepted by the Arabs, as it had been previously 
accepted by Greek and Latin Christians, as providing a ''natural 
theology/' i.e. a theory of the divine as revealed in the nature of reality 
and as accessible to human reason. That God's existence can not only 
be explained by reason and argument, but that it can also he scientifically 
demonstrated, is a conviction found throughout Greek philosophy, with 
the e.'cocption of the radical Sceptics; it was only slightly affected by 
the Neoplatonic followers of famblichus who asserted that there was 
sopematurai truth in obscure boole like the Chaldean Otadcs "whom 
it is unlawful to disbelieve,’' Otherwise the intuitive knowledge of paitio 
ularly gifted individuals was eitlter rejected as superstition or considered as 
subsidiary to philosophical insight, not superior to it. The Muslims had 
to adjust themselves to these c on fli rting possibiUties in one way or 
anotJier. 

This Greek philosophical religion and the laetaphysical theory on 
which it is based are intimately conneaed with astronomy, i.e, the eternal 
order of the stars. This applies to Aristotle as tvelJ as to the Neoplatoiiiats 
who transmitted to the Arabs the world-picture assumed by thtnn alt. 
The First Cause w'hose existence is proved in this way is identified with 
God, .Aristotle's distinction lietween the highest God and the star-gods 
became more influential in the Neoplatonic age, when the balance of 
interest defmitdy shifted from nature and science to the transcendent, 
and philosophers built up a great hierarchy of sapernaturd treings on 
the basis of Aristotle’s Metaphysm, The form in which this metaphysical 
traditiDn reached the Arabs was definitely Neoplatonic, i.e. reality wiis 
represented as a chain of spiritual forces emanating from the One in 
timeless cosmic reprodnctinit like the rays from the sun. All mere products 
w'cie held to be inferior to the First Cause. The First Cause, the One, 
remained, however, unattered and undiizunished, although it continued 
in eternal creation. This Neoplatonic theology was accepted by the 
Christian Neoplatonists, and accordingly W'e find It, for example, m 
St. Augustine and Fseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. One work, but by no 
means the only ome, through which this Neoplatonic theology reaped 
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the Arabs was the pseudo-Aristotelian De taush, an epitotne of ProcJws' 
Elensenis of Thtology, soroehow transformed by a Chnstian; its Latin 
translaticm is of great historical importance for the history of sdiolastic 
philosophy before Aquinas, This type of metaphysics, though varying 
in detail and developed in different way's, is common to all the Islamic 
ptiilasophers from Al-Kindl to Ibn-Rushd. 

Another feature shared by almost all the Islamic philosopcrs, but not 
5'el tiaced in any Greek work, is the description of the active inttiUect, 
the nous of Aristotle, as a separate metaphysical mtity, a kind 

of intermediary Iretween the spiritu^ world above the mtxm and the 
human mind, through which both tine human mind and the human 
imagmation are linked mth the divine. It had, apparently against Aris¬ 
totle’s original but not very clearly expressed idea, been identified by 
Alexander of AphTtwiisias wtb the First Cause. Some bter philosophers 
mentioned in Pseudo-John PhUoponus' comntentary on the Df onima. 
asstimcd it to be a semi-divine being in its own righr. The Greek origiaal 
of the theory of the intellect in Al-F^bl and Ibn Sina, for example. tL:is 
not yet been found, but tliere con be no doubt that it is a late and very 
natural ofl^ot of Neoplatonic speculation, possibly originating iu 
Alexandria. It is obrioua that such a theory presents particular difficulties 
to adherents of a rigid monolbeism, Renct Arabic pliilosopbeis identified 
this active intellect ^'ith the Qur'anic Spirit of Holiness, i.e. Gabriel, the 
angel of rerelalkm, or with the Kingdom of Heaven, the ultimate abode 
of hnmortai souls. 

The way in which the problem of immortaiity confronts philosophers 
depends upon the general psychological theory to w'hich they adliere. 
Now' Islamic psychology is for the most part based on that of Aristotle 
as understood in the commentaries of .lUexander (third century') and 
ThemistiuH (fourth century) and among the Neoplatonists Simplidus and 
John Philoponus (sixth century). But Aristotle had been very reticent 
abimi the soul’s ultimate fate after death, and recourse was therefore 
Jisid 10 Neoplatonism tempered with Stoicism, as in Al-Farabi, or argu¬ 
ments from Plotinus, as in the pliilosopby of Ibn Sin 5 , The nesnTTCctiQD 
of the body, one of the indemonstreble tenets of Islam (and of Chrisdanitv 
as w'cll) created a new difficulty for the Muslim philosophers, in addition 
to the problem of the immortality of the soul with which the Neoplatonic 
Aristotelians had been coufrontod. These and other similar difficulties 
were partly already felt in the late Greek Schools, fiaitly either became 
more pressing ur were completely new for the Muslims; the different way 
in which they mcl these difficulties allows ns. in my view, to come to 
a more satisfactoiy grouping of the various philosophical Schools in Islam. 

The prubkmi of supematnral knowledge, ascribed to individuais with 
proplietic powers, as well as that of the irrational elements in the life 
of tbt soul, had from the time of Plato never been neglected by Greek 
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philosoplicK* In tile later part of the Hdlenistic period and in the cen¬ 
turies dominated by Nfopktanisin it had been most ardently discussed, 
and new solutions had been proposed. The reaction of Islamic philosophers 
diffeni in each case and again show3 a definite grouping, Al-Kindi 
accepts the rdiginus interpretation of the contempomn,' Kalam. Ar-R^i 
rejects all the prophets as impiistors, jU-F arabi subordinates prophecy 
to philosophy, Avicenna considers prophecy the highest perfection 
attainable by human beings. 

W'e are still not sufficicnily ^\TeU infonned about cither the diflerent 
Greek Schools ol Neoplatonkm in the sixth century and after, or aboat 
the adaptation of Uieir teaching to Christianity in'Sj'riae siuroundiuga. 
and the general decline of learning all over the Eastern Mediterranean 
world in this period- The differences between the two great Schools of 
Ak'xanrliia and Athens, the latter of which was closed by Justinian in 529, 
are evident and repeat themselves in the history of Arabic philosophy! 
\Miat we might call the classical Greek tradition, which we know from 
Plutarch and Marcus Aurelius, from Galen and Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
survived in the Neoplatonic pfulosophical Schnel of .Alcxiindria, ihere are 
direct links, gna^teed by Arabic biographical tradition and independent 
analysis of Arabic philosophical works, between it and ilie tenth century 
philosophical School of Baghdad, and thence with .Al-Farafai and through 
him with Aviceima on the one hand and. above aJJ, wdth the Spanish 
Arabic philosophers on Ihe other. Thb School upheld the prituaev of 
reason and viewed the different religions as conveying the one philo¬ 
sophical truth in symbolic form. The School of Athens was more inclined 
to rely on faith and "revealed” ]>agan books, and philosophers like Ptoclus 
claimed a direct know'lcdgc provided by supernatural insight beyond 
philosophical proof. Thb kind of Greek philosophy inruld appeal to 
Christian and .Muslim philosophers who wero bent on balancing the claims 
of human reason against the supremacy of Scripture and revelafion, and 
tterc are, indceil. quite remarkable features which ,A 1 -Kindi and these 
Neoplatonbts have in cmnmoiL We know also independently that the 
Syriac Nestorian AHstotelsans derh-ed their acquaintance with philosophy 
fronr centres dose to the Athenian School. It b also clear that the Platonic 
clement was stronger in the Athenian School than in the Alexandrian, 
and this difference b again to b« noticed in the corresponding Sdioob 
of Islamic philosophy. The Greek background of Ar-Raii s thought, who 
b probably the most original of the early Islamic philosophers, b Jess 
<^ 4 Sy to discover. 

isiamte philosophy is thus a "productive assimilation" of Greek thought 
by o^n-minded and far-sighted representatives of a very different 
tradition and thus a serious attempt to make this foreign dvment an 
integral part of the Islamic tradition. It is an interesting and by no 
means uniform hbtory. The more we learn about the history of mankind, 
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dits more \vc realbe tliat Uverc is oc* spontaneous pciieration in history 
but only a contiinious shaping of new "Fiarms*' out of trstistuig "matter." 
Islamic philosophy is an inticrestihg oscampk of ihu ijfocess which con¬ 
stitutes the continiiity of human civilization. i 


III 

SOME ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHERS 

Before embarking upon the discussiou of some aspects of Islamic 
philosopbiral thought, another difficulty has to he facetL The student 
of Creek philoBophy finds reliable critical editions* modem translaLiotts 
of all the authois preserved and often valuable commeiitaries in addition. 
He can without hesitatiou approach the main (]ucstiuns and discuss the 
real tneatung nf the texts with which lie is concerned. Most of this 
preliminary work has still to be done for .\tabic philosophical texts, and 
hence students of Islamic philosophy have to give a greui part of their 
time to this indispensable and by no means secondary work. Fifteen philo¬ 
sophical essays by Al-Kindi Jiave only recently been edited for the first 
time, most of them frorn a unique MS, in Istanbul which seems tu have 
come from the library of Ibn Sina. Two of them have been ttanslaled into 
Italian. Eleven philoistiphical trcaiises of Ar-Kazi wiere edited about 
twelve years ago; two of these alsi> are available in translation. A certain 
Dumlier of .Al-Farfibt's philosophical writings have been edited m Germany, 
Syria. India. Enghutd and Spjun; most of these editions are. how'ever. 
by no means satisfactory and are in urgent need of revision, as are the 
translations based on them. A. critical edition of Ibn STna*s main philo¬ 
sophical encyclopaedia Ash-Shif^ ts at last in preparation; most of the 
existing editious of other pliilosophical works of his are unsatisfactory, 
and much is still unedited. Averxoi^' TaJidfut at-TaJtdftU, his defence 
of philosophy agaiast Al-Ghazall’s attack, has been excellently edited, 
and so have otlicr works of his. Most of .Avcmpace's writings exist only 
in a unique MS, in Oxford (the Berlin MS, b lost) and only a very small 
part of it has been edited and studied. 


I. VA’QOB lEN Al-KINDI (died after A.u. S70) 

It b instructive to compare bow diilerent Islamie philosopiiers charac¬ 
terized their indebtedness to the Greeks and their pcisona) contribu- 
tioQ, All of them agree that truth as obtained by philosophy transcends 
the boidezs of nations and rdtgions, and that it in no way matters 
who wa.^ tlic first to discover it—their attitude may after all be dom- 
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pared to tbat of the founder of Islotn, who con^ideTed the new religion 
as the final tevelalicm of reiigiotis truth but by no means tlic drst. There 
would be no philosophy without the Greeks, and whoever ventures to 
cut himself off from the coUective experience of past centuries will never 
aiibic\'e anything as a philosopher or a sdentist. since the jwriod of one 
individual life is much too short. "U is fitting to acknuwled^ the utmost 
gratitude to those who have contributed even a little to truth, not to 
speak of those who have conuibutedmuch.... We ^oukl nut be ashamed 
to acknowledga truth and to assimilate it from whatever source it comes 
to US. evM?ii if it is brought to us by former generations and foreign peoples. 
For him who seeks the truth tliere is nothing of higher value than truth 
itself; it never cheapens or aliases him who searches for it, but ennobles 
and honours him." These proud words are to be found in the preface 
of the earliest metaphysical %vork in Arabic, which Al-Kindi dedicated 
to the rcigniDg Giliph Al-^fit'ta^Em. Three hundred years later, wiicn iJiu 
history of Islamic philosophy was approaching its end, Ihn Kusbd 
reaSemed this cosmopolitan attitudt- as something obvious: to do as 
Al-Ktndi did had tfccome an established practice, and the enthusiasm 
of the first philosopher had tttmed into on established routine of teachit^. 

Al-Kindi was the first to establish this dudition. "My principle,'' he says, 
"is first to record in complete quotations all that the Ancients have said 
on tiie subject; secondly, to complete what the Ancients have not fully 
expressed, and this according to the usage of our Arabic language, t]ie 
custottis of our age and our owm ability." Tliat implies that he b not 
only expressing Greek thoughts in Arabic but claims some originality 
of his own, in coimccting this new branch of knowledge with the inter- 
pre:t3tion of Islam favoured b}* the t-aljplis Al-Ma^mun and .lU-Mu'ta^im, 
with whom he appears to have been intunateLy connected. He evidently 
accepted the Mu'tozilite cieed without reserve, but gave it a philosophical 
substructure. We may understand the Mu'tiuilites as champions on the 
one hand of a reasonable creed against anthropomorphism and literalism, 
and on the other of an essentially religious standpoint against scepticism 
and unbelief. Al- Kindi had evidently to defend the line he took against 
the fidcist attitude of theological orthodoxy, which was to raise its head 
again in his later years. 

This attitude of Al-Kiodi implied some modiiicatten in the traditional 
Neoplatonic-Aristotdian system, mice he acquiesced in some of the niatn 
tenets of revealed religion such as tlte creation of the world out of no thing 
and the tesuirectiou of the body on the Day of Judgment. Accordingly we 
find the Neoplatonic world-view introduced into Islam for the first time, 
but with a very significant proviso. There can be no question of "eternal 
creation," and one of the l>asic axioms of Greek philosophy, that nothing 
can come from uothing, must be abandoned, at least in one place: the 
highest sphere of the heaven, througli wlildi the di^Tiije substance is trans- 
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mitted to the lower strata of the universe and to the seat of human life, 
whioli ta the earth, The highest sphere had been created from nothing in 
a slngie moment of time hy the omnipotent wit! of Goci, and would not 
last a moment longer once God had decided on its end. The wx>rking of the 
world according to tiie Neoplatonic law of emanation was thus made de¬ 
pendent on the religious certainty of the creation of tho world from 
nothing, and so on an act of G4;»d, who was beyond and above the laws of 
nature. The obvious philosophical difficulties winch this view implies 
wine overlooked, the desire to reconcile theology and philosophy being 
too strong; Al'Ghaa^’s le-claboTatidn of theology, which cventuaiiy 
won the ^y, sho\v5 that ibis trenil of thought was probably more in 
keeping wifh the very nature of Islam than the attempts of the later 
philosophical schools. Otherwise Ai-Kindi’s Metaphysicji shows im signs 
of deviaiion from the general trend of Neoplatonic Aristoteltanism as 
described above, 'Ihe thvinc ITist Cause is in accordance with I’totiiius 
and his successors defined as the One, above and beyond all the <iualities 
to be found in man, and tlicrefore only to be described in negative terms 
—a.^ Christian theologians and the Mu^tatiilUcs had also held. Like Ihn 
Sina, Al-Kindi stresses, on tile wlinle, the Platonic element in the late 
Greek synthesis of Plato and Aristdtle, Hr nciglects the Aristotelian 
fonm of demonstration in favour uf the hypothetical and rlisjuncth'c 
syllogisms preferred by the Stoics and by Neoplatonists like Prodn^, 
and is lor this reason criticized by Al-F^bi and his followers. His psy^^ 
cholt^y needs still further study, hut its main features arc clear. Like 
Plato he defines the soul as a separable substance, and evea transmits 
an otherwise lost hagment from the Eudemus, a dialogue which Aristotle 
composed in his youth, ^vhen he still believed In the imiuuriality of the 
whdli; ^ul as his master Itad done. At the same time he is acquainted 
with Aristotle's Df anittut, eitlicr the whole w'ork or some sunimary of 
it, and refers to tua dehmtion of the soul as the entelechy of the body. 
'Hie $ame inconsistency is repeated in the psychology of Tbn Sha, tn 
Whose jihilosophy the Platonic element, and particularly the inducnce 
of Plotinus, are stronger than in Al-Par^I and Ibn Rushd. There are 
mxne parallels of this ty-pe between Al-KindJ and Ibn Sina—^ivho epito- 
mired a consolatory treatise by Al-Kindi—but it appears premature 
to state a definite historical oonnectimt 1 >etween Al-Kindl and Uie most 
infiuential of later Tsiamin philosophers. 

Al-Kindi’s tlieory of prophecy was famous, but no trace of his rational 
cKplanaLicin of this phenometiun has hitherto been found. That it meant 
for him tbi! higliust perfectiun attainable to man is, however, beyond 
doubt. The prophet has divine knowledge through intuition which is 
decidedly superior to anything human knowledge can ever hope to 
reach. Hence the Qur'an, os undcrulood by the Mn'tazilites, conve^-s 
a higher truth than philosophy. In the case of the resurrectioa of the 
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body, lor i^rxainpl^, AbKindi is ^^atisfied with referring to the statement 
of the prophet, whidi he explains vdth dialectical arguments; appears 
not to be in the least disturbed that ha is imablfi to gi\T& a philosophical 
demonstfation. We may be reminded of PlatOj who expressed in m^-thical 
form those i>ers<:inaJ religious convictions of his for whidi he could not 
find or had not yet found a demonsEration. Revt^aled truth takes tlie 
place of Plato’s myth in Al-Kindl‘s attempt to buM up, for the first 
time, not an Arabic replica of Greek philosophy but Greek philosophy 
for Muslims- A very' striking feature in Ah Kindithought, which be 
shares neither with jU-F^bi nur wiUi I bn fiina, is his acceptance of 
astrology' as a science. ITicit the influence of die plaiLets is real was not 
doubted by the Neopbtrmic Sciiool of Athens, and we may see in thb 
parallel a new reason for Einking AbKin^ with this parricnlar School, 
But in his attempt to foreteU the probahle dnraibn of the Aiahic Empire 
he relies both on the approved method of astrology and on the Qur'an: 
science only confirms the odd arithmetical calculatiDii based on the 
wett-knovm enigmatic letters with wtidi some suras oi I he Qur^Eiii 


ABO BAKE MUHAMMAD IBN ZAKARfVYA AR-RAZi 
(diet! A,o. 9^3 or 932) 

Wlienever wc read a line wiitteu by Ar-R^i^ wc feel ourselves in the 
presence of a sni>eriwr mind, of a man who is sure of his own value 
without being conceited, and w*ho does not consider himsdf to be inferior 
in philosophy and medicine to his great Greek predecessors %vhom lie 
admires as lus masters. AlGiough Srjcrates, Plato and Aristotle, Hippo¬ 
crates and Gakn can, in lib view, not be surpass^, he does nut 
hesitate either to modify their philosophical contliisions if he belie^ies 
thal he knows lieitor, or to add to the sEore oi accumulated medical 
knowledge w'hai he has found out by im own research and observation, 
ttlicnetTr, for instance, he treats a particular disease he first summarizes 
everything he can find in Greek and Indian sources, now available in 
Arabic translations, and in the works of earlier Arabic debtors. He never 
fails to add his own opinion and his own judgment; he never adheres 
to autliortty as such. This applies to hi$ philosophy as well. He claims 
to fuM Oic fimction of a Socrates and an Hippoci^tes tn hts own time, 
within the orbit of the Arabic-speaking world r He is noi impressed by 
I he supernatural powers ascribed to, or daimed by, the Jeudsh , Christian, 
and Islamic prophets. He points out that tliey disagree with each other, 
and that their utterances are self^contradictory. The reUgions which they 
have founded had provoked only hostility, ™r and unhappin^. We 
feel reminded of the fiercest Greek and Eoiaan adversaries of tiadjtional 
religion, Epicurus and Lucretius. "Tantum religio potuit suadere 
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malfmmt." The PERtonuts and Stoicfr hail ncceptod tradiliunal reUginn, 
though ftti their ow terms, and were for this reason more wskomi* to 
Cfatistians and Muslims, whereas At-JRaJtt's attitude amounts to heresy 
and comes near to the later Western slogan of "the three great tmirostors. 
Moses, Jesus and Muhanuttad," I,ike Ejsicurus. he docs not ))dtc¥« tlral 
philosophy is only accessible to the select few, as Plato's aristocratic 
conception of phUosopby and its dignity had ptoclaitned and as most 
Islamic philosophers, following in Plato's footsU^ps, unanimously asserted 
Philosophy was open to every human being, it was indeed the only way 
of salvation. "W'^ver makes an effort and busies himself with study 
and research has set out on the way of truth. Indeed, the souls of men 
be purified from the mud and darkness of this world and saved for 
the world to come only by the study of philosophy. When a man studies 
it and grasps a part of it, even the smallest part vcc can think of, he 
purifies the soul from mud and darkness and assures its saivatiojL Were 
all tJbnse who have hitherto tended to destroy thetr souls and neglected 
philosophical study to give the slightest attention to it, it w'ould be their 
salvation frr>m this mud and darkness, even if they grasp only a small 
part of it." tie tieliev^ in the cathartic power of philosophy, as had 
Pbtinus and PorphjTy, A famous Platonic sajnng comes to mind ^ "Xf one 
mixes a small quantity of pure white with average white, this average 
becomes more white, more beautiful and more true.*' Ar-'HazT may have 
been deaf and insensitive to the voices of Moses, Jesus and Muhammad. 
He certainly understood the rdigious depth by which Platonism, the 
spiritual religion of the Greeks, is most distinctly and unmistakably 
chatacterizetl Ar-RfLaT does not believe in the eternity of the world but 
following some iuterpreters of the Tiimeus such as Flu larch and Galiai, 
leajches that the world came into being in time, whereas matter alone 
is eternal. Although he denies the creation from nothing this comes nearer 
to the Mamie view and reminds us of the attack made on Froclus hy 
the Christian John PhiJaponus which was afterwards used by Al-Cihazali 
against the Muslim defenders of tlir* etemity of the world. Ciod the creator 
is described as Omniscient and Albjnst, as absolute Knowledge and 
Justice, hut also as absolute Mercy. Man should, according to Plato, 
make himself like God, in the greatest degree possible to man. Hence the 
creature nearest to God's favour is the wisest, the justest, the most 
merciful and coiupassLanatc. Philnsophy is not mere learning but a way 
of life, knowing and acting accordingly. All this is not so far (rom the 
spirit of Islam. 

Ar-Raai claims (o be a Platonist, and if cannot be denied that E*iatcrnic, 
or rather Seopiutonic, dements dotninatG his tltought, and that his views 
differ widdy from those late Greek systems which the majority of Islamic 
philosophers followed- Al-FSiabi attacked him in two treatises, notably 
for this reason. It is, however, if the phrase may be permitted, a v*ery 
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Nt^opbitonic IHEitonism, Ml ot ubnu^nts wliicli remind us &f G^xostic 
speculations; ii ctunprises, on tfie other luajid, certain dehnite features 
of tlif Greek atomic theory of matter which may liave well been ccnibuied 
with the Platonic tradition in the later centnries of the Roman Empiie. 
We are i^till rather in tlie dark about the immediate sources of Ar-Ran's 
philosophical thought. He knew Produs, for exarnpk, well and had trans¬ 
lations of him at his disposal. Probably his philosophicEJ knowledge w^aa 
as allHi'mbradng as bis medical knowledge, nf ivhich we have better 
information. Tradition connects him W'ith the pagan Greek school of 
yaiTan w^bich survived there during the fust a?nturies of Island^ and 
llicre is no reason to doubt this, allliough we are unable to verify the 
report in the present state of our knowledge. There w ere five eternal 
prnidples, not one, as in iho other s>^tRms: the Creator, the soul of 
the world, matter, absolute time and absolute space^ He was aware that 
he differed fundamentally from Aristotle* but very" deliberately anil 
decidedly he claimed to follow his own way' "'But 1 say. . . It would 
lead us too far to discuss hb <c>smogii:iny in detail imd to follow up its 
repercussions in later Isbmic thought—especially since he has ordy 
recently been rediscovered by modem scholaTshJp, and much detailed 
tcsearch has still to be devoted to the remains of liis ptulosophical work. 
But the greatness of tlie trtan cannot be doubted. 

Both be and jU KimS wrote treatises on popular eOucs, based exclu¬ 
sively on Greek matenal. They are botli avatlahle In modern transla¬ 
tions; and it is obvious w'hich of the two succeeded better in bringing 
Ihe GommonplEcts of the PtaLouic ituditian to life. Ar-Ra^ could fUl 
them with his own experience of Hfc^ whereas in Al-Klndi wti are aware 
of the arguments but we are not really toucheci Both Ar-Razi and Ibn 
Sina wrote autobiographies, Ar-Ro^ in self-defence^ Ibn Sin a at the 
request of a puplL I bn Sini tells us that be knew everj'tbing at the age of 
eighteen and did not add anything to his kiio^vlci^G in the course of 
his later lile^ it became more mature but it did not grow in bulk. Ar- 
Razi was far from such sdl-rigliteciisiijesi, ^Tf ever I have ciime upon 
a book 1 have not he aflirms, in his old agc% ''or heard tdl of a 

man I have not met, 1 liave not turned aside to any engagement what¬ 
ever—even though it has been to my great loss—before masieiing that 
book or leamuig all that that man knew.*' This is again in keepmg ^vith 
the attitude of the greatest among Greek phiiosgphere, who u^\tT tired 
of karuing as loiiK as they lived, as Solon had said in an oftncpiolcd 
line: *T grow old constantly learning many things.*' The greatest lsian:iic 
scholar, Abu'raihan al-Biiiim (died a.d. 1048), famous lor his deep 
and sympathetic nnderstanding of Indian religion and Indian life, seems 
to ha\T been unique in appredatiug Ar-B^V^ greatness both as a philo¬ 
sopher md a scientist. Vesalius. tlie founder of medera anatomy 
in the 5i:!^teentb century, who knewr only his medical wurk* praised bim as 
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thtf last 'v'igotDiis representative of the Greelt tradition in ttie iddle Ages, 
wtwtber Eastern or Westcm. His verdict is not very far from tin.- tmtii. 


3. ABO N'A^R AL'FARABI (died a.d. 950) 

Ai-fCindl was an Arah of noble descent, bom in Ba^ta, His father had 
held a high position as governor of Khfa, and he liad spent most of his 
life ai the Caliph's court in Bagdad. Ar-Razi was of Persdan origin and 
passed the greater part of Tiis life in his native town of Raiy, near the 
site of Teheran but spent some time in Baghdad as well. At-Farabi was 
a Turk fimu T'laiiBoxania, who studied hist in Kliurasan, thru came to 
live fur many years in Baghdad, becoming oventually a pensioner of the 
famons tlamdanid Shl'ite ruler of Aleppo, Saifad-diiiila. 

Al-Farabi was tent <ii:i assigning to philosophy a dominant position 
in the Islamic world and was not satisfied to give U the second place 
as the handmaiden of theology. Nor, on the other hand, w'as he convinced 
that Ar-Kazi's attempt could be successful in the tong run and that the 
Law of Islam and the theology which had developed from it could be 
excluded from the higher life. His own works show a different approach- 
philosophy was not -to replace traditional religion altogether but was 
to assign it its proper position as had ijccn done In the (iteek w'orld by 
Plato. He trk'd, in^ed, to re-inleipret the whole of Islam from his own 
philosophical standpoint, using Greek philosophy as a torcli which gave 
nevv light to ever)' aspect of Islamic life: di^cctical theology, creed 
and Qurion, law', jurisprudence, grammar, aesthetic appreciation of 
artistic prose and poetry, and above all the organization of the perfect 
society and the essential qualities of its ruler. If the times were propirlaiis, 
one universal world-state might come into existence: if not. several 
Ttligioits might exist side by side, and, if this also were impracticabk, 
Islam at least might be reshaped according to the demands of the royal 
powur of pldlcsophy, wtiich was the highest perfection of which roan 
was capable. Yet Ai-Farabi was not a man of action himself, as Plato 
had teen, but rather a thinker who put forward a new scheme to show 
how things ouglit to be, living himself in retirement as on ascetic and 
watching the world with a serenity of mind of his own. 

Al-Paxabi did not. Like Al-Kindi, claim simply to follow the Greek 
philosophers. He believed that Greek philosophy was in full decay Id 
G reece, that (he '‘Hellenes," the pagan Greeks, existed no more, but 
that the works of Plato and Aristotle them.seh'es could guide those who 
were abont to revive it and show die way to restoring Its glorv in the 
land of Iraq from w'hlch, according to late Greek opinion as shared by 
Al-Far 5 bl, it had originaUy cone. It has been pointed out how* intimately 
he is ooniiectcd with the Baghdad school of Christian translators and 
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philosophers^ and it 15 certainly to his credit that he Udiy understood 
the inteqirttatioTi^ of Aristotle and Plato which were at his disposal and 
passed them on to his pupils. But this alone would scarcely have ntafle 
him a Muslim philosopher. Fortunately he makes his procedure sufficiently 
clear himself, and in addition he gives four comprehensive surveys of 
his whole pliilosophicat system which are all available for study and 
comment. 

A more orthodox Aristotclianism than that adopted by Al-Kindi was 
conjoined in Al-Farabl w'ith an appreciation of Plato's political thEory 
whidi enables him to contribute forccMly to the di^msaion of the 
qualities by which the succesaor of the Prophet, tiie head of llie Muslim 
community, was to be distinguished. If philosophy was the highest 
achievement qf mau^ he mast be a philosopher king. In the use of Plata's 
Republic as a textbook of political theory' Al-F^abi was followed by Ibn 
RusJkI las also in other important aspects of his thoughtjj hut W'e look 
in Ibu Rushd's higJily polisJicd and admirably worked-out productions Ju 
vain for his predecessor's reformatory and iiriginal freshness. Ibn 
Rusihd treated tlie Eepulilic in his lecture coin^. because Aristotle's 
Politics was not available in Arabic tjanslatian and because AhF^bl 
bad done so befure. Al-Fixabi's interest in Plato arose from gnmiine 
Islamic probkius of bis day, and enabled him to find an original and 
impressive solution. 

An otherwise unknown account of Plato's philosophy which did full 
Justice to the ijolitical side of his work, an equally unknown conuneutary 
on Plato's Re^biic, and a paraphrase of Plato's Lmes were u^ed by 
Al-Farabl to convey his views on the ideal caliph to Musliiii readers. 
He eliminated almost ever)' element of Platons logic, phj'^ics and meta¬ 
physics which he considered superseded by later developments of Greek 
philos?qphj% and picked out the ai^gumcnb wliidi he could use fur his 
puTfK)^. In the same way he included in Ms first coraprehimsive work on 
phiLosophy a geniiral snnmiaTy of Aristotle, stopping short at the Metu- 
physicSt using here a scheme of orditiaty' Keoplulonic type, as described 
above. He made it clea.r in his pmgraiiirae that he \vas only selecting 
those parts of iJie PLitonic and Aristoteban legacy which fitted Ids 
owTi ends. What these were is not always absolutely dear, and he 
leaves it to the intelligent reader to guess their application for himself. 
He could only express himself this way and is very HSparing with 
direct bints, 

Aristotle’s logic of demonstration, according to Al-Ffirubi, [irovides 
the key to the philosophical understanding of tlir univer^ which springs 
from the study of physics and mctaphyBici. Revealed theology (iCa/ilm) 
is dellnitely subordinate to this tiatiiral theology, and its method corre¬ 
sponds to Aristotle's dialectic as found in the Topics, starting from views 
geneially admitted but not capable of serving as the premises of strictly 
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scientific demonstnilkfri, This dialectical thenTogy is already Greek in its 
structure and in many of its tcuiets: it is not to be rejitcted but isdiifinitely 
of siJctMuian' importance. VVhnt cocresponds to beliefs and ticws of the 
cro\rd in ^Viistotte arc the beliefs and rules, etc., which the orthodoN 
teachers of rGitgion instil into the Muslim's mind, and which ate guaran¬ 
teed by tlte religious law. Al-Fadibl by no means intends to ban tllis "legal 
theology" ' as such, although he tries to open it to Greek influence as well 
Ifut it is certainly very remote from Lliu truth whidi the philosopher can 
obtain. "Mythical theology'' is represented by the Qui'iin, which appeals 
to people's tmagumtion as poetry does, and convinces them of truth 
through tirguments in rhotorkal lotm. It Is obvious that this ^hcine 
could be applied to other religions as well, and Al-Flrabl appears indeed 
to have had sucli a wide and universal conception in mind, wlitch ts not 
the less daring because Greek thinkers had expressed similar views helorc. 
ThcTc is one uniVEtsal religion, but many forms of symbolic representation 
of ultimate truth, which may differ from land to land and from nation 
to nation; they vary in language, in law* and custom, in tlic use of symbols 
and ^lilitudcs. llicrc exists only one true Cud for Lhc phil o5iji ]Vliifa1 
mind, bui He has different names in different religions. Seme forms of 
symbolic Fi.'pT«se4ttatJon are near to the truth obtained by pliili^phical 
dcmonstTiidDn, ottuirs arc more remote from it, There aw things of 
which you may ti]" even to convince non-philoraphcre by straight- 
lortvard detion. Sevent] "ideal states'* of this hind may exist at the same 
time, all providing the same happiness and the same good life. The ruler 
of sucli a slate would be able to give due attention to all the different 
aspects of the life of such a conununity; he w'ould be lung and intrfin, 
protdiet and legislator in one. Before, however, he could Ijegm to philo¬ 
sophize, he would be educated in the customs of his paiticiifar religion 
and instructed in the traditions of the community to which he belonged, 
just like rialu's philosopher king. 

As in Plato's iJiought, metaphysics, psychology and political theory 
W'ere intimately connected in Al-F^bTs scheme of an ideal state. The 
same onkr prevailed in the universe, in man and in organized society — 
in the universe of uccesity; m miin if he deliberately deetded to imitate 
the biotarchy of the universe in his own soul and to let his mind govern 
himself; in society if the perfect man. the philosopher, did not withdraw 
into sohtude but moulded the community according to hts suprciue 
understanding of the working of the divine mind. Tiie world was ruled 
by the First Being, ilie First Cause, which was eternal and perfect, 
witliout mat ter and without furm. the absolute One without any other 
spedheation or qualification, 'fids had been, in all essentials, the upshot 
of Af-Kindi's metaphysics as well Centuries of unquestioned philo¬ 
sophical tradition had to a highly controveirial and hyTKithetjcal 

postulate like this the apptsarance of self-e'i'idence, and it had been eagerly 
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accepted by Cliristiaii theologians andj to a Isirge extent, by their Mnfilifii 
counterpUTt, the Mn‘tazila. AI-Far 3 .hi'fi pliilosophy is connected with the 
last Alexandrian philosopliers, wJioae thooghl shows a gro^vth in the 
mflufince of Aristotle, and lienee to tiie definition of the Godhead as one 
indivisible substance he adds, probably like his Christian Greek pre- 
decessQis, that Gtid is thought, thinking and object of thought in one, 
ntfMs, He then proceeds to explain that 

this general definition of the First Cause agrees with the special expres¬ 
sions and the attributes of God used in Islamic theology. Shnilarly his 
pupil Yabya ibn ’Adi showed that the Chiistian Trinity was only a 
svmbobc expresion of the Aristotelian rlefitutjon of God. The "secondary 
substances," the star-gods, corresponded to the angels of revealed 
theology, and the "active mtetlect" to the spirit of bolmcss—as has been 
explain^ befotts. There would be other symbols in other religions, and 
we know, fram AI-Biriint, Uiat Muslim philosophers could even under¬ 
stand and appreciate image worship in other religions as a symlwtic form 
by which man was reminded of the existence of God. 

Al-Krabi’s theory' of hurmn nature ivas fully and almost exclusively 
based on Atistoteli^ psyclmlogj'—more than the correspomline section 
ill Ibn STna's great philosophical encyclopaedias, which contain Stoic and 
Platonic dements not used by Al-Faribl The faculties of nutritiun (and 
everything coruiected with it), of sense peiceptmti, of imaginatiaii and 
intellect art described and their hierarchical order within the one and 
undivided soul is particularly stressed, as a parallel to the order in the 
universe, and the onler to be established in society. The active intellect 
is ttiidertttood as a separate metaphysical entity. In the activity of his 
mind in contemplation, man experiences the most perfect felicity, lint 
this intellectual vision of the di^Tnc reality of lliings does not lead to 
a mvntical union of the soul witli the active'intellect, whereas Plotinus, 
Porphyry ajid Produs had themselves experienced tmity w'ith liid and 
considered it the highest state of exisU-nce which tumian beings could 
reach. Ibn Sina. was more of a mystic than Al-Farabi and those who 
followed him At-Faiabi accepted reward and punishment in a future 
world on the level of traditional religion and bdiev-ed that the conduct 
of the ctinimon -rnan could be improved in that way; he thought that 
this must have been in Bluiiammad's mind when he taught this in the 
Qur’an. But as a plulosophcr he shared the deep and serious conviction 
of the Stoics tliat only the souls of the good survive, Lc. the souls of 
those who have lived a life resembling tliat of God as far as himtan 
beings can, who have lived a spiritual fife mthout doing violence to the 
human frame. Their souls lose their indiv-iduality after death, auui then 
become part of the "active intellect*' of the Kingdom of Heavim. The 
other souls perish with the body, "Wer keinen Namen sich ^warb noch 
Edles will, gebart den Elementen an.'' Avicjeiuia, a^in, Is nearer to 
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Plotlntis. He do» nol Tt^tiict immortality to special souls; eviexy soul 
survives and preserves its individuality. 

If a nuui'a imagination is directly connected with the "active ititdiect," 
lie has prophetic powers, and this is the jierfection of this faculty of his 
soul. As imagination is snbordmntc to reason, so prophetic powers are 
associated with philosophy but are by no means superior to it. "Man 
becomes ivtsc and a philosopher through that which reaches his passive 
intedlcct and then his mind works to perfection, and he bectimes a prophet 
through that which reaches hb tmagznation. This man has reached tlie 
most perfect rank of human nature and the highest degree uf felicity." 
Tills is the first condition bj- which a man becomes fit to nile. lAhFSrfibT 
avoids the words Caliph and imam, since his scheme is meant to apply 
to ever>' community, but he has the Muslims in the forefronl of his 
mind}. Tlien he must be a good orator and. be able to convey to people 
what he knows and to impress their imagination, and he must lje well 
fitted to g^ide them to felicity and to tiiese activities by which felicity 
and happiness are reached. He must also be strong ui his body and 
capable of practising the art of war. 

It is impossible in a short survey to giv'e the details of .\I-Far5M’s 
political theory, to point out its relation to the contemporary' discussions 
ot the Caliphate in other quarters and to describe his proposals for a 
second or third or fourth solutbn. If a single ideal ruler could not be 
found and the necessary qualities were only available in separate indi* 
viduals, they were in that case supposed to rule as a learn basing them¬ 
selves cm the law as established by the first niler, In Islamic terms, the 
first phitosopher-propbet-kliJg-lawgiver can only have been Muhammad 
himself, although Al-FaiSbi nowhere says so. There U a sense of urgency 
in his sober detached and unrhetorical style wliich leads us- to believe 
that, for once, the Platonic philosophy in Its entirety', though not in the 
details of its tenets, bad raised its head tn blamic lands: "H at a given 
time it happens that philosophy has no ahane in thi- government, thovigh 
every other quaiificatioD for role may be present, the ideal state will 
remain ralerksa, the actual head of tlic state ivill be no true king, and 
the state will head for destruction; and if no wise man is to be found 
and associated with the actit^ head of the state, then after a certain 
interval the slate will undoubtedly perish" <Al-Forahj). "At last ... I 
was driven to afiirm. in praise of true philosophy, that only from the 
standfjoint of such philosophy was it possible tc) take a correct view of 
public and private right and’ that, accordingly, the human race would 
never see.tlie end of trouble until true lovers of wifrlom sjjould come to 
hold political power, or the holders ol political power should, fay some 
divine appomlment, become true lovcis of wisdom" (Plato, 7th Letter). 
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ABC ALl AL-TJUSAIN I BN 'ABDALLAH 1J3K 
SiNA [AVICENNA] [A-D. 980-1037) 

With Ibii SFna ^vc entef a new and difEereat period ot Islamic phUo- 
sophy. The philosophers hitherto discussed had all been pioneers. They 
hii^ beim the- first, as far as we know, to draw on the translations of 
Greek anthers which had gradnaity become available; they liaid each 
more or less direct contact witii certain definite attitudes of late Greek, 
pagan or Christian philosophy and had, each in his own way, attempted 
to give Greek philosophy a Itigh place within the civilization of Islam 
which was then still developing and abundant ia scope and possibilities, 
But the contact with ancient philosophy outside the Islamic world is 
ijotv over, and a definite traditjon of Islamic philosophy is establMrcd 
instead. Tlie philosophers can and actually do develop ^cit aigtiraents 
in depth and in tensity, but tliey can neither fall lack upon the Greek 
originals—as philosophers did later in the West—-nor have recourse to 
lilt! Syriac, as the bilingual Christian teachers of philosophy in tenth' 
century Baghdad constantly and successfully do. Ibn Sina. who passed 
all his life tii Persia, often in a high political position as ntmister at 
different small courts, has become the most infiuential and most revered 
of all the early Aluslira philosophers. He disliked tiie Christian philo¬ 
sophers of Ihighdad but appreciated a great deal of Al-Kiirabrs thought. 
He w’as aivare of all the history of Islamic philosophy, as well as 
of arguments and theories of Greek origin which we find in his works for 
the first time: he appears to be often in ^eement paniodarly with 
Al'KlniJi, not only in his appreciation of Plotinus but also in not a few 
other affinities of outlook which may become more apparent in future 
research* in his theory of prophecy, for example, or Ins frequent use 
of the hypothetical syllogism, which is less liked though also used by 
the more coiisktcnt Aristotelian, .Al-t^rabL His very decided Platonism 
MThich crowTis the Aristotelian substructure also connects Iiim with 
,\ 1 -Kmdl and his Greek predecessors and has assisted Western Platonists 
Ixjforc Ai)uinas tn express their Augu.stinian Ptatonism in philosophical 
terms. The mystical component in the thought of the "Chief Master" 
is veiyf noticeable and tmpartanl, and hb long Arabic twem on the 
descent of the human soul into the body is desen*ediy famous for its 
beauty and the deep fueling expre^ssed in it. There appears to be no 
attempt to reform Islam according to the postulates of philosophy. 
Influenced partly by Al-Farabi, partly by Al-Kindi, he tries to reconcile 
pliUosophy and religion through allcgoiical interpretation, whereas Ibn 
Rushd, following Al-For^bl more closely, uncondltionall}^ upholds the 
primacy of reason and criticiaed Avioeiina severely for his "incoiisis- 
tency," Ibn Sina. is a systematic thinker of the first order. His great and 
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justly famous mi'dical cncylopwtdia, th(^ Qf^nUn, is tacking iii <>rii'iti0Jily, 
if compared with. Ar-RazT. hut is deservedly cxlebiated for its dear and 
exhaustive and irtell-dasfiihed arrangement of the subject-iuatler. !t was 
for centuries very popular with Arabic, I’eniian and Latin doctors alike. 
Tlte same systematic genius manifests itself in bis great pbiti>soptiical 
encyclopaedia ash^shifa {janalio) in which lie deals at length with all the 
phitosophical, mathematical and natural sciences. It is only partly pub¬ 
lished in the odgiiiiil text ; some sections are known in l^tin. An abbrevia¬ 
tion of the great work, the Nnjal (saivaiio) is completely known, and 
was printed together with the the second Arabic W‘ork ever 

printed, in Rome in 1593, 

It is impossible to deal here with all the aspects of His Excellency the 
.Minister's iinmciisely rich philosophical work, and a short survey of his 
psychology must be accepted instead of a more comprehensive treatmiint. 
lie based it, like Al-far 3 hl and Ibn Rushd, on Aristotle's De omi'mih. but 
with nindihcations partly reminding us of Al-Kindi, partly drawn from 
other ancient sources, and elaburated it in his own way. Hie differences 
from Al-Fatabi and Ibn Rudid are evtdetit. Aristotle's ddmition of the 
soul is accepted in full, but at the same rimr the soul is dedned as an 
incorporeal substance. It has been shown in a line recent study by an 
Indian scholar, how tbb ijiconsistency in Ibn Stnn's theory* — w*hich also 
leads bint to affirm the immortality of the individuat soul—grt?'*' out of 
difiicrulties inherent in Aristotle's psycljology which wnere elaborated by 
Alexander of Aphrodites and particularly by Keoptatonic commentators 
like Simplicius of Athens. Tliis trend of Platonizing .^ristotcLianism 
reached the Arabs and is first noticeable in Al-KindFs scanty remaina; 
Avicenna discussed it ntnst viguroualy and with great subtlety. His is 
also a very < labomte and unique dUcussion of the inner senses, of internal 
percepdon, which developed the Aristotelian concept of cununon sense 
by duTerentiating tire Aristotelian concept of imagination and splitting 
it u]i into five different faculties. It is, howeii'er, evident that by doing 
so he reproduced some later Greek theory which is lost in the originai, 
Tlie inner senses seem to have 1 ;etn first discussed in the Porch, Since 
Avicenna, in accordance with Muslim faith, considered prophecy as the 
highest and most divine human faculty, he could nut be satisfied like 
Al-Fai^l to consider it as the highest kind of imaipnation, but bad tu 
try to connect it with tlie intellect. He did so identifying it with 

sagacity or quick vdt, the "power of hitting the middle term of a 
syllugism in an imjKsit^ptible lime," a power of infallibly guessing tl^e 
tnith without the help of imagination. He fitted this powet, which 
we know from Aristotle's Posterior Analytics and which had sub¬ 
sequently been given greater importance in Stoic thought, into the 
fnmiework of Neoplatonic metaphysics, making it a recipient of the 
inspiration coming from the "active intelligence.'' We cannot say 
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whether he was the first to dw that or whether he Iiad a ptedecessor 
in late (ireek philos^jphy. 

There are other ih-viations frfjtti the scheme adupted hy Al-FarSbi. 
especially in metaphystcal theory, which ali point to the same shiftine 
of the balance in favour »f Plato. Let us realize, without discussing 
particulars, what this Ptatonism amounts to. Whenever the modem 
reader turns fmin Aristotle to Plato, he does more than feel a men* 
diSerenct in sttde, he is aware of a greater, richer personality, uf a great 
artist and a sublime poet, Plato was above ah a religious genius «f the 
first order, and Plotinus and tliose Keoplatcrnisls who were able to under- 
stand him fcK this religious element in Plato and praised him for tliis 
reason as the prince of philiisophy. Because they nndcistood this, Ar-Kazi 
and Ibii Sina arc marer to tla inner spirit of Plato's thought 
AI-Farabi and Ibn Hnshd Aristolle belongs to Plato, and has rightly 
been associated with him by those Greek philosophers who appealed to 
the Mtislim thinkers. He tried to make the religious experience of his 
Ulster, which dominated his mind from the beginning and througliout 
his life, accessible to the critical uiiderstanding. This is the r«^al 
meaning of hh metaphysics as wc have come to realize after a period 
of misunderstanding. His analytical genius, however, was stronger 
his constructive power and he did, not succeed in building up an edifice 
of his own w'hich ^vas comparahle to the achievement of Plato. Later 
centuries needed Aristotle as a kind of philosopher of mligion. os a help 
to an adequate rmdcrstandmg of Plato, and wem rightly, I believe, con¬ 
vinced that philosophers need both and cannot dispense with either of 
them. Avicenna's style is abstract, he b deeply steeped In AristoieUanism 
and cannot do without Aristotle. He cannot compare with Plato or 
Pbtinus in his philosophical style. But he understood something which 
is the very essence of Plato's thought, and it may be that for tills reason 
he appealed to ndigious Muslims—as Plato himself has convej*ed religious 
truth, to people open to religion, at all times. This comes nut very well 
in the poem to which I tefcrriEd before, about the fate of the human soul; 

Until, when the hour of its Iionteward flight draws near. 

And 'tis time for it to return to Its ampler ^here, 
tt carols with joy, for the veil is raised, and it spi« 

Such things as cannot be witnessed bj’ waking ej-cs. 

On 3 lofty height doth it warble its Songs of pr^if g- 
(for even the lowliest being doth knowledge raise). 

And so it rettimeth. aware ol aU. hidden tMngs 
In the universe, w'hile uo stain to its gaj iiwnf dings. 

fFmosL E. G, Browne) 
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5. I BN RUSHD [AVERROEg (a.P. 1136^119S) 

jtbrj Sina never wrote 3 commentary <m the lines of the Greek com- 
mentaries on Aristotle, many of wUch were known to the Arabic 
philosophers and imitated by the ChiisGan teachers of philosophy in 
tenth-century Baghdad and, to all appearance, by Al-FarabT. He most 
probably knew tberu all hut evidently did not feel like adding to them. 
He telb U 3 in an autobiogtaphical passage. rEferred to earlier in this 
chapter, that he had acquired all hb enonnous knowledge at a very early 
age, and was, in lib later lUe, concerned mainly with erecting bis mvn 
tdiilospphical system on these foundations. He was not interested in 
explaining the originol texts in detail but was bent otr maturing his own 
thought, despite the exacting demands of his ■ jmhlic career. Recent 
research has shown tliat there is a certain development in his thought 
but no departure from bis original position, only an increasingly refined 
elaboration of hb attitude. One can, incidentally, make similar observa¬ 
tions in comparing Qie various works td Al-FarilbT. 

Ibii Rusbd, tviiu lived in the most remote western comer of the Muslim 
world, was very different from Ibn, STna witli whose works he was familiar. 
The greater part of his literary output consists in comment a ties on Aris- 
toile, which he wrote for two of the Almohad rulers. He wmte partly 
commentaries in the style of Alexander of AphroUisias, {tartly lery' 
elaborate stmunaries in the style of Themiatius, partly still shorter smn- 
maries of a type also favouied by the Greeks. He drew on the similar work 
of Al-Farabi, which reached him through intermediaries, the Spanish 
philosophers Ibn Bajja (Avempaoc]i and Ibn Tufail, the author of a 
rightly famous philosophical novel The History 0/ Huyy ibn Yaqzan. 
Ibn Kuslid deserv'cs a place of honour in the long scries of commentators 
on Arblotle and upholds an important tradition. HU commeittarics, like 
those of Al-Farabi, are almost Irat in the Arabic origitial. They evidently 
found very few readers; the centuries after ibn Rushd were indifferent or 
hostile to philosophy. But a great number of his commentaries were 
translated into Hebrew and Latin and became of great importance 
for mediaeval Jewish and especially W'estem Latin Aristotelian studies. 
For more than throe hundred years VVesterri scholars read Aristotle 
maitily with the help of the commentaries of Averrocs, and his judgment 
is still taken into consideration at the present day. Critical editions of 
the few’ Arobic texts preserved have recently liegun to appear. 

Ibii Rushd's view of pJubsophy and religion is almost the same as 
Ai-Faraln's belief in the primacy of reason. Tile symbols of faith, diiiereiit 
in each idigion. point to the same truth as doesphilnsophical knowtedge, 
common to philosoidim of every creed and every nation, which is based 
on demonstration arid argument. There is no "doable truth." Hence Ibn 
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Rusild the philosopher can as a high iudgc administer religious law 
according to the MiJikite rite and compos a manual of this law without 
acting against iib general \icws on philosophy and religion. Al^Fariibt's 
plan to reform tlie law with the help of Greek philosophy had lung since 
been abandiULcd 

h b nut surprbiiig thai Ibn Riishd, who coosistently followed the 
Alexandrian exegesis of Aristotle, lifct: AJ-Far^hl before hinip had to 
disagree many uf thu Sina*^s tenets. It is worth mentioning that he 
blames him also lor having made concessions to thpjr fheolugical school 
of die Ash'arites, which had become the most mfitieniial theological 
school after Al-FiLrSbrs time. But his debate with Ibn Siria and his 
renffinnatioii of a more Arislotelnm Kcoplatouism, rev^eaJmg as it 
may be for the history of Muslim philosophy, is overshadowed by 
his greatest and most original work entitled '/’A** ik^ 

Incoherence, in which he subtly and vigorously defends philosophy 
against A1 Ghar:^'s determined and able attack enliried The Incc- 
hcTcncc p/ tfie Phih^phen. Tills ia certainly a Mushm philosophical work* 
in so far as it uses the whole ar^ua! of Aristolclian philowpUy for the 
intense discussion of an issiu" which could only arise between Muslim 
parties at variance. Ihn Rwshd show's himsclt a perfect master of Arisr 
totelian phili>sopliy and handles Lis arguments with admirable skill and 
aecomplkhed understanding. He discusses all the mam problems of 
Muslim theology and makes a supreme effort to show that only philosophy 
can give a sarisfaetory anwer to them. Tlie eternity of the world, the 
Creator and Rtst Cause, the attributes of God, God's knowledge and 
providence are discussed in this lengthy and exhaustive" work M-GhazMi's 
arguments are quoted in full and discussed and refuted with a fairness 
and subtlety which compel our admiration. The search for trudi 
which had made .41‘Kindi the first Musliai pbilDsopher is passionately 
alive in tlie last great representative of iireek phUosophy in mediaeval 
Isltm We may take it as symbolic that the famous saying "amicus 
Plato magis arnica veritas'* is, by an odd chance^ preserved otdy in Arabic 
tradition. 

Al-G hflTaU lno^^ on ihe same Icvd as Ibn Rushtl He was a great 
theologian who ^vas able to tuiderstahci his philosophical adv^ersaries and 
to use all the medjods of thought with which men like Al-Faiahi and 
rbn Sina had pit)videfi those Mnsliius who cared to reason about God 
at^d man, Scholai^ who are competent lo judge lay* tightly [ belie 
that his arguments are often lie tier than Ibn Rushd's refutation, Al- 
Ghazali had a more itiiimate feeling for the very essence of Islam and 
of religion m gc^^eral, atid hence his influence on the future of Islam was 
more lasting than his adversary's belief in the primacy of reason 

Averrofe had betm fighting a loring battle, as for as mediae ^*01 Islam 
is concerned, We read in the work of a younger contemporary^ the Persian 
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Sulirawiariii al-msqtS], tbc descriptidn of a dream in which Atisfiotfe 
to tiim. The Arfetotle of the dream praise^i Plato. Suhra^^rdT 
asks him wTiether there is any Muslim philosopher who has come near 
to Plato and may be compared to him. He hints at Al-Fur^b! and Ibn 
Sina. Aristatle is not impressed, Bui when Sulfrav^'aidi mentmiis the first 
of tile "intaxicated" Sufbp the early Persian mystic Abu Vaaid of Bislam 
{<\hd 875) and a folhnver of the Gnostic Dhii'l Kilu the Egyptian (died 
S5i)p Aptotic at last gives an a&mative ai^^wer: these are tnae philo^ 
sopheis and true wise men. Plato the mystic is still appreciated. Plato 
the philosopher and polhical reformer is forgotten and has no message 
lor Ma&Ums who live in accordance with tiie rdigious instincts of the 
common people and e^tpress their altitude lu God in an orthodox theology, 
which usixl the arguments of ancient ^oidsm and scepticism^ and In 
Sufic mystidsni. Islamic pliilosophy, based on foo narrow a cancept trf 
leasoUp had failed where Greek phihjsophy Itad failed before it. But its 
failure may help mixicm man to find hb ^'ay and to reach ultimately 
the true balance between faith and reason, as Plato^ the prince of phili> 
sopliers, had done in the fourth cerviory a.c., in the Academy at Athens. 
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CHAPTER XXX in 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE 
MEDIAEVAL SCHOLASTICS 

1 . JXTKODUCTIOX 

The Ptiilosopliy for whirh Sl Thu mas Aiiiunas (e. X226-74) st ajicb b no 
more [rarticularly AiVthan it can ihe principfes of a phJltisopliy 

aroiealJy tttib-ctsal. vi’c are not faced ^tiih a dosed syylcm. Such a philoso¬ 
phy grows in consisteiicy the more its hist principles are imdeistood, while 
gradually ceasing to Ijc systematic: in the uaTTOw sense. The hist prin¬ 
ciples ujihefd by St. Thomas and the inediaeval scholastics are such that 
in their light it would be perfectly in conformity with the scholastic 
metliod that St. Ttiomas Aquinas' own applications and conctiisions 
should be corrected where necessary and CKtetitlcd as required. 

The medm'ral scholastics iivtsl in a world which nobody dreamt of 
denying was a universe in which the sanie principles prevailed. Dante, the 
seer of the Eunipean Middle Ages, calls Aristolle "the Master of those 
who know" {tn/trmt, IV. 131]: vermes, the Muslim commentator of 
Aristotle, is named with hunonr among the virtuous souls as the one 
‘Svho wrought the great eorntnentary*' [InJtrM, IV. 144); and St. Thomas 
Aquinas is called a “fliune of tieavettly wisdom” {Fatadisa, XII, 2), wiser 
even tlian Arbiolle. and chosen to dUcounse on the glory' of Him Wlio 
moveth all. Dante will out exclude all "pagmis” from Heaven. He would 
place them warcr Christ in the final judgment than those who cry, "Dordl 
Lordl”, Imt serve Christ only in name [Paradiw^ XIX. JCrfj), 

Tlic Bchulastic counterpart i>f the Dhsiaa C^mtiudia of Dante Alighieri 
(a.i>. 1203-1321! is found in the Sttmma Thtologita of St. Tltoinas .\qiiuias. 
‘'Truth," says St. Thomas, ounoimcing a fundamental principle of 
Catholic doctrine, ‘'nhaitvefbe its fotmulalian or icAniusoet'er if be tpoiun, 
is sp*^!t£» by the Holy Spitii of Cod, "' The Church docs not require anyone 
to accept any doctrine of purely human origin nor is there any prticular 
system, |K‘culiar to any individual, which a person must adopt in order 
to he a Oiristian.- All the same, tlie Church regards with special favour 
the principles announoed by St. Tlionias Aquinos, precisely bedtuse no 
one can desire a more satisfactory attitude than his towards Truth.! 

The Theological Motive, —St. Thomas, like all liis mediaeval contem¬ 
poraries, b Erst and foremost a tbeoJogton. Here again, his theological 
principles are outstandiug. On the difficult ptublem of '’rewlation'' out¬ 
side the oSicial Christian Scriptures, one liardJy knows how' to better hb 
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doctrine in order to satisfy orthoriox suunlartls and simultaneously retain 
a pcriectly open mind SViidng In the thirteentli century, he teadies: 

n anyone bom in baEl>aious nationB do what lieth in him, God 
will rnval lo him that which is necessary to salvation, cither by 
inspiraiioH or b}’ vndittg him 

The words, impiitition, arc significant, Iwcause limy justify, from 
the orthodox Christian point of view, the po^ibility as weU as the neces^ 
sity of teaching rctWei hy Gffd, outside the official Scriptures, sufficient 
unto salvation and in porlect accord with the Christian, dnetrine. The 
verv* ttackers, who w'outd ordinarily he considered unofficial, are acknow¬ 
ledged to bo ^ Gar/. 

Tlie Thomistic sj-nthesis is chiefly built on the therdogical duddations 
of St, Augustine and on the pliilosophical prindples of Aristotle, the 
latter being corrected and etnended in. the light of the Christian revela¬ 
tion, with whidi, it is shown, tlie irnpamal intdlect must agree. Some¬ 
times indeed St, llmuias shows himielf .so anximiB to uphold even the 
shortcomings of AiTSlotJe that his general synthesis suffers as a con^ 
quenoe. When, however, Aristotle contradicts himself, he U summaTily 
roiecterir Generally St, Thomas has no hesitation to admit entire groups 
of proofs and observations from Aristotle, inasmuch as he can find none 
better. Of all the theologians that preceded him, he undoubtedly is the 
first to accept Non-Christian testimony, liko that ol Aristotle, when true, 
sitlfi by side with texts from Scriplure and corroborations from the Fathers 
of the Church, 

PMtinfphicai Problems— Tti the controversies of the tliirteenlii century 
and the misuse made of Aristotle therein is probably due tlte pronBimcjed 
orientation of St, Thomas Aquinas towardi} tl»e prime reality of the 
world. Stmnga doctrines had begun to be taught in the thirteenth century 
in the name of Aristotle and reason in the University of Paris. Siger of 
Brabant and other professors of the faculty of arts daimed to expound 
the real mind of Aristotle with the help of the latest coirunentaries and 
translations from Arabic into Latin. It was being shown that, accoiding 
to Aristotle, the most autientii; doctrina of antiquity was that the world 
Of itself was etemaJ. Tliere was no need of God Himself, because there 
was no need for an absurd doctrine like ercation-from-nothing-existing. 
The world itself had no need of God to keep it in motion, because, accord¬ 
ing to the greatest “Philosopher'’ acknowledged by all, the world was 
not only eternally in existence but etentally in motion. Another imallel 
thesis in the faculty of arU was that there was only one intellect for all 
men and therefore there could be no question of personal immortality 
after dtath! 

The tiumoil raised by these doctrines can scarcely l>e iiiuignicd by 
modem readers. There has come about during the last five hundred years 
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such a change and ronfiisipn af terminalftgj' UiAt wc nnw Tcconcik inir- 
selvc^ to any eajue gjviMi to terms and msbt at most that a modem 
philosopher ^outd be consistent within hisotra sj-stem. As a consequence, 
for most modem readers the reality of the workl is not distm^utihable 
from absolute tealitj.% eternity is only ihe perpetuation of time^ the 
hifmite b sjTionj-ntPUs with the indfifiiiite or the incaJcuIable, pliysical 
motion is Ute same as metaphysical motion, a general notion b identical 
with a imiv-cr^ or transcamdciital notion^ intellect b the same faculty as 
reason, personality is not different from individuaJity. With such a con¬ 
fusion of terms, then? is no of imder^taniiing the tiadltioiml doo 
trines of Christianity or of appreciating she oonsributi™ of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the mediaeval s^ofastics towaids that one-^nrid way of 
thinking which pre\^ed in the ^fiddle Ages and previous ages, and 
wliich it is iuipeiative to restore in our own dat^s. 

In ihe thirteenth-century Europe, some incorrect notions, acquinni 
through the misunderstanding by the Latins of Arabic and Hebrew 
equivalents of Greek terms and doctrines, made the gtmera] tension worse 
than ever. An inccoignions di>ctriite arose m the University of Pam that 
the only way out of the tminielligibJe medley of so-called philosophical 
and :io-called theological ideu^ was by admitting h£o truths instead of ^f$c. 
It was contended that the truth of philosophy known tci us by reason was 
essentially opposed to the truth of theology* known to us faith. The 
human mind in Europe was evidently at a cross road. Among the Latins, 
at any rate, there ivas ootLstematioD, because the older School of thought* 
nurtured mostly on tho philosophical principles and outlook of Plato and 
St. Augustine* could adT^nce no argutnents to satisfy the keon minds of 
the faculty of arts* w*bich claimed to have discovered in Aristotle a real¬ 
istic liberation from the thtaldom of theolc^caJ obscurant Ism. The conff let 
between the philosophers and the theologians threatened to grow into a 
permanent stalemate of ftro truths, one of reason and the oiluer of faith, 
in this impasse, it i^ incorrect to think that St. Thomas rhrvw in his lot 
blindly with the Aristotelians or that his great contemporary, St, Bona- 
venture, continued with blindfolded eyes to maintain tha Augustinian 
and Platonic position. St, Augostinc was, in fact* the common ground lor 
both the Angelic DcfCtor of the Schools and the Seraphic Doctor of Clu-isi 
laji mj'stidsm- 

It was practically impossible to get at the original Aristotle through 
the hedgu of Arabic and Hebrew commentators* who mainly at that time 
held the secret of the Greek. If there was a gulf hetwv^n Latin and Greek, 
which only a few* rare spirits could cross, diere was to the Latins a further 
widening of the gnlJ because of the commenlators and mterpreters* who 
had themselves to be correctly understood. Bald and uncritical transla- 
dons mLo Latin from the Arabic not only misTcpresented the Arabic 
philosophers but produced a queer caricature of Aristotle called "Aver- 
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loifim/* The name "AvifjTOfe," whi^ is tJie Latin ccnruptioii -if "Ibn 
RusJid," coveis hi meriiaevai sdvJajfticiim a doctrine no less comipted 
from the ordinal one propounded by AlirilAVab'd ilm Rushd of liilijtloba* 
one of ihc greatest .Mitsliin philcraophm of the nvdftb century. 

This fact was unknomi to St. Thomas Aquinas, but it was clear (hat 
thure was something wroog about the Aristcuelian doctritu? which passetl 
under the Dame of “Averrodi." The fatal errors of Latin Averroism w'l'rt* 
still more evident to St, Bona venture. St. Thomas decided to rocover the 
original Aristotle as directly as possible and {asrsuaded bis brother in 
religion, William of Moerbeke, to make new translations from the Greek 
originaj. It only by kJ}. 1259 that St - Thomas had sufficient data about 
the original Aristotle to resolve the polemic between reason and faith and 
meet the Latin As'erroists of tlie faculTy of art.s on their f>wii ground. 

The Caihclic AUiiudc.-^St, llmnias does not approach his task senti- 
nocntzUly.^ He had the clarity of mind and the firmness of will to refuse 
to esfwuse Avcimism with Siger of BralMint or to condenm it outright 
irith St. Bonaventurc. He does not collect the material hu his synthesis 
like a mere compiler of eclectic. Edectidsm in religious philosophy or 
religious tradition, w'jtbout critical synthe^, results in caricature and 
syncretism, which satishes not»d\' intellectually.i St. Thomas found it 
necessary to learn from everybody. He improved hb teclinigue by adopt¬ 
ing Aristotle's view about the need for everybody to b3.\*e clear dehnitions 
and a dear statement of the probleni under investigation. Poetical and 
emotional language have no place in raetaph^-jical discussion. He tlieu 
proceeded to lay down the ground plan, like a titan laying the foumla- 
tions. that the very first principle in mciaphysits is tion-oantradiciton. 
Faith and reason cannon contradict each other, because sudj a contra¬ 
diction would reflect on God. mo is Liv; Firet Principle of all and frenn 
WTiom the true doctrines of faith and the first principles of reason are 
equally derived. Then? is a fnndamvnial bieraidiv and subordiuation of 
knowledge and of discipline recognized fay St Thomas. 

It is to be bomc in mind, in regard to the philosophical sdenoes, 
that the inferior sciences neither prove their principles nor dispute 
with those who deny them, but leave this to a higher science j whereas 
the highest of them, viz,, melapiii’Sics, can dispute with one who 
happens to deny its principles, if otdy tlie opponent will make some 
concession; but if lu! wil] concede nothing, it can have no dispute 
with him. though it can ansv^-er his argujumts. . , . If our opponent 
believes nothing of dhrine revelation, there is no longer anv meaiH of 
prying the articles of faith by argument, but only of aiu^cring his 
objections, if he has any, against faiili. Since faith (hi the true sense) 
rests upon infallible iruth, and since the contrary of a truth can 
never be demonstrated, it Is dear that the proofs brought agamgt faith 
are not demonstratioBs hut {mere) aigumeuts that can be answered > 
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In contrast to the pnrat majnrily of his fellow theologiiins, who od- 
mitt^d only thcolcgical criteria, St. Thomas, feHowing the lend of his 
iHustncins teacher, St. Albert the Greats protested against merging the 
fields of philosophical and theological investigation. St. Thomas riefended 
the antonomoDs rights of the human reason, provided it recognized its 
own natural limitations, and secured for philosophy its rightful place in 
the hierarchy of the profane sciences. At the same time, he vindicated for 
theology a place in the sacred disciplines corresponding to tlie pr^-emin- 
ence of melaphyrics in pfulosopbical studies. Tlie just Uberation of philo¬ 
sophy from absolute dependence on theology Ln thfr first instance and, aa 
a consequence, the natural deference which bt>tb philosophy and theology 
have to pay to metaphysics and revelation, respectively, murk a new era 
in the histoiy* of human thought. Thus St. Thomas .■Vqumas may rightly 
be coBsidered one of the founders of the modem concept of philosophy, 

Tkc MhsUts.- —Having demarcated the provinces of philosophy and 
theology. $i, Thomas could regard the heterogeneous materials cliat came 
under his survey with the eye of a master builder. St. Albert the Great, 
his teacher, had an accurate knowiedge of Hebrew and Arabic autliors, 
Tlie erudite teacher drew^ llie attention of his promLiing pupil to the work 
of Rabbi Moses hcM Maimnn, knowTi os Haimoni<les to the metliaeval 
Latins. Rabbi Moses had written a remarkable bfK>k in Hebrew, entitled 
MoTi^h AvijfAfni* which has been translated with lii^tinciion into English 
as Guide for ih^ Reljing on F^abi and tbn Sinaj great t>riental 

philosophers of Islamic fame* Moses ben Maimon had tried with con¬ 
spicuous success to solve the problem of the reconciliation of faith and 
reason. Rabbi Moses had assimilated the ptulosophy of Aristotle equally 
with that of Plato and u'as well entrenched in tlie Hebre’w traditiorL Hh 
guidance therefere was invaluable. In feet, Maimonides was tite only 
capable Guide tliat 5t. Albert and St, Tliomas could find among the older 
phiJo;^phers- An essential pari of St. Thomas's teaching concerning the 
knowledge tliai God has of Himself and His creatures is based on the 
doctrine of the Guide for the Perplexed. Rabbi Moses compares God's 
kncFWIedge of Hb universe to the ktiowfedge which an artist cOTicei^ies of 
hLs work. The dotaib of a ptc« of art contemplated by an artbt are 
impHdt in the artist's thought, but lm\^ no separate e^cisteitce in the 
ardst'a conception. This analogous idea of God as Artist (cf. ["(itiwAiirfflfln) 
occurs frequently in St. Thomas and later made a special appeal to the 
tneit of thi^ Renabsauce. 

CrmcemiTig the dmne attributes. Rabbi Moses had said tJmt these 
attributes can neither be identical with the Divine E^^sence nor are they 
capable of defining it. For dial reason the only suitable name for God is 
the unutterable Teiritgrttmmaiim (J H W H = Jahowah), corre-sponding 
to OM in [ndian tradition, which is associated with no attribute. The 
attributes generally applied tp God should be regarded either as expres- 
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sious of iliYuic activity ot as siitipli? negaiioJis of tlisir opposites, St, 
Tljomas adopted \viHiQ»U Teser\'ation the nfpmlialion by tly* Jewish 
phJInsopher of the attributjtm of Immaii or failutgs to God, but 

lie gives un on'gmal turn to the argument of Maimaiiides by regatding the 
divine attributes as identical with (hr Divine Essimce. In Uiis tespt:ct, 
St. Tliomas's theology approsimates to that of Samkaia, though generally 
he is with Ramanuja.'* Nevertheless, the original position of Rabbi .Moses 
is never completely abandoned : it crops u]} again and again in ht$ uTttings, 
tiJl we hnd the Angelic Doctor tahing refuge in the deep silence of the 
mystical theofogy of pseudo-Dion^'sius the Areopagite." This side of his 
doctrine affords a perfect parallel to the doctrine of ^amkarap* 

One of the gieatisl services rendered by l&ibbi Moses to the cause of a 
peienntal philosophy was to strengthen the hbre of metaphysical specu¬ 
lation by pointing nut that absurdities, implying absolute contTadictiim, 
are /orto absolute unrealities and theieforc con in no way limit the 
omnipTftemx of God, when they are excluded from the imiveise of possi¬ 
bilities to which extends the divine onmipotency, St. Thomas ac once 
welcomed this light on the exact meaning of omnipoicnce and made it the 
luminous basis of his own aichiiectonic simthesis. In this connection the 
help afforded by Rabbi Moses in clarifying the doctrine of creation w'as 


2. THE PHILOSOPHICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

ZhViw Otntiipoknce. —Aristotle, while accepting the eiemity of the 
world, had himself adductrd no proof for or against his acsceptance. In 
the absence of any proof, the Hebrew mctaphj.'EicLin maJtes it dear that 
W'c arc left with the contemplation of the Universe of PtHsibtlities open 
to the Omnipotence of God, WTiom he identihes with tin; Absolute Infinite. 
If God so w-ilU it, tliere is no contradiction, al^solutely speaking, m the 
creation of an ticfttal world, milled by God that ii siiouid be so from all 
eternity, < Jn the other hand, there is, again absofately speaking, no con¬ 
tradiction that the wcrld should cxbt mth time fnnt in time, for time is 
created with the world). Since both possibilities are feasible to Divine 
Omnipotence, wc cannot tell which of the two happened, unless Cod m 
His goodness rev'eals it to us. The question of space, like the question of 
time, does not affect the pure metaphysical specuktion. Space equally 
like time is created with the world. 

AristoUe does not deal with the strict doctrine of creation, winch wc 
must later minutely consider. He was invoh'od, in his da>'5, with quite 
another controversy, namely, a controversy which Ittok jar granted, an 
eternal cfuita oat of which a cosmor or ordered world had to be generated. 
Aristotle had maintained tliat an eternal chaos could not generate a 
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proper untes&a further bypot hesis iras likewise taken for granfed 

that the chaos was ciernalfy in moliott Aristotle was in no way concemed 
with the doctrine of producing a cpwjios out of nolhin^^^rfviottsiy-ixisiing. 
The Ijitin Averroists had not understood Aristotle’s problem and wena 
using his conditional Ii\’pothesL3 agaimt the doctrirte of creation and also 
against the nece^ity uf admitting any Supreme Reality like God to 
sustain the eternal and, (lifiiefoTe to their minds, self-subsisting reality of 
the world. 

The Inicliectmi Retiotufipmry.—^n the name <d reason and philosophy, 
the afic-old Platonism of St. Augustine and Boelliiiis which had served 
the Church for a thousand veats was being ridiculed at the new scats of 
leaming at Paris. Oxford and Padua. Seen from this angle, the inflexible 
and unrelenting Aristoteluinism of St. Thotuas appears as tiuf most effec- 
rive answer to the spirit of the times. St- Thomas adtoired the firm struct 
ture of Aristotle's cosmos, entirely composed of reality, the feet of which 
was reported by the senses (ftrotyak^). Thereby he could liave his feet 
firmlv planted oil a reality, which he could validly use as the point of 
departure for bis arguments for the greater Riiality of God_ St. Thomas 
resolved at the rfek of perpetrating a rEvolution in the customary mode of 
approach to liberate Philosophy fium the philosophers and to make 
Aristotle himself, who was being used against the veiy concept of Religion, 
a worthy’ vehicle of the true notitin nf Religion. In this true notion of 
Religion, the Absolute Infinite had to be recovered; it lay submerged 
Under an Aristotelian notion of the infinite which was not the true In¬ 
finite. The relation of the finite to the Infinite had to be clarified and the 
exact meaning of creation and Creator to be metaphj^cally expitned. 
Aristotle himself would be made the advocate of true knowledge and 
brought in to confirm the Christian revelation. For himself, he w-as pre¬ 
pared to undergo the odiinn of his fidlow* theologians: anti, indeed, very 
soon after his death, the Platonic party- swiftly broughl about his con¬ 
demnation at the hands of the Bisliop of Paris. In England his d<ictrine, 
which recognized truth whereo'er it was to be found, caused "almost 
infinite scandal" and was likewise cfuidemned by th* Arclibiahop of 
Canterbury and Primate of England.'? The psendo-Augnstinians who had 
climbed into the seats of ysower increased the gravity of the censure. The 
Middle- Ages in their dtadine refusttl to listen to one whom the Catholic 
Church of Rome Later canonused as a Saint and declared the Commori 
Doctor of the Universal Church-‘< 

Meiuphvsical Caiholkis-nt. —The genuine Catholic mind is wiiling to 
learn from anybody and everybody, even from those who consider them¬ 
selves its irreconcilable enemies. St. Tliojnas belicvicd. lltat tlicre is a 
kernel of truth to be discovered in every- ^int of view.'! Just as he did 
not hesitate to recognize the truth in the Guide of Rabbi Moses, be accepted 
and T.indp Iiis own many elements coming from the Muslim culture which 
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was at tliat titro* drpply nmtpd in Spain. Tlie Jews and the .Muslims, in 
fact, held iiii; torclt of Icamiog high and bright duritig ihe Middle Ages in 
£moi>e. Dante’s Divina Commedia has been recently shnini to have been 
modelled ver^- closely <tti the conception of the great MuKtim mystic, 
Mubyi'ddiji Ibnu’l'Atabi (aj), 1^65-1240), who wtis bom at Muioia til 
Spain 

There was no important non-Cfarisrian author of his aci|Uaiiitauce tliat 
St- Thomas did not investigate and draw utxin for his s>-nth^is of 
Othoiic Trutti. Of Muslim pltilosophers. Avicenna. (AbQ Ali at Husa^Ti 
ibn^ .\bd Allah ihti Sina, A-ti. ^So^io-^J) Bukhari was known to the 
Latins dmosl a century before they were introduced to Av«ito4s. The 
translations from the Arabic of Ibn Sitia were very' crude. For exampJe, 
the scholastic term ttUentw hardly conveys the meaning of the /Vrabic win' 
qSiSt. ix. whal is intelligible or vmderstandable by die ifiteJIuct ( In 
the mind, the conception of a particular thing, e.g, a matip is pritnarv or 
previous to the oonception of the general notion, man, which alone'cati 
be made the subject-matter of logic, St. Albert the Great saw the truth of 
Ibn Sina's contention and incorponitiMl it into thi* pattern of his own 
thinking. Thence it passed on to St. Thomas Aijuinas and the other 
schiilasties,>J 

The author known as Alga^t to St, Thomas is another of the great 
figures of ^fusliui culture, from w'hom he learnt mucli about how to under- 
stand and defend the Truth of Keligion. Abii ffamid ibn Muliammad 
al-Tusi al-Ghazall {a.d, 1058-1109) held the balance evenly in his time be¬ 
tween faith and reason in the Islamic tradition, just as St, Thomas suc¬ 
ceeded in doing subsequently in the Christian tradition, Ai-Ghaialis 
works on logic, phy^sics and metaphysics were already in the possession of 
the l^tins in the twelfth ceatmy'-'» Ailequate translations were available 
only in rbe middle of the thirteenth century, wlien a School of Oriental 
Studies was set irp ai Toledo. Al-Gliazall had w-ritlen in his oivn way and 
for his own time a confutation of those philosophere in Isbm who under 
cover of the name of Aristotle were maintaining an essential divorce 
between faith and reason. The arguments marshalled by Al-GliaaSli 
ag^st the rationalists appeared under the title. Tahd/ul ab/aldsi/u. 
which means ''Incoherence of the Philosophers" and was tiansfatcd into 
Larin as /JtsfrHchfl Phihsophortim. Ra>’rtiund Martin, a contemparajy 
of St. Thomas, had a knowledge of Arabic authors probably unequalled 
in Europe until modem times. He jjerceived at once the value of 41 - 
Gbazali's quotations and method of dealing with the enemies of Keligion. 
His Pugw FiJei adversus Mauros et Judeos is as great in its own line as the 
StfMMui emttra Gentiiis composed by St. Thomas Aquinas against the fa lsp 
pbilHMOpheis ami sophists among the Jews and the Muslims no less than 
against the Latin Avemjists. 

AhOlAValld ibn Rushd of Cdrdoba (a.d- 1126-119S) wrote a firmly- 
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worded reply to the indiscriminate onslaughts of AI GliaL^i under thfj 
title. Tuhd/utu-l-Talmfur. "Tht Incohertnceof Incoherence/'This appeared 
in Latin as DiHiytrui ii^ dr.^frtidionis, wherein the ariginal Ihn Eushd. is him¬ 
self transformed into '‘Averroes.’ The .Arabic text ntake^ it evident that 
[bn Rusbil b not hut the determined adversarj'- of that very 

mtionalbm which was caricatured as ^‘Averroism/' The distortion was 
comptete and caused endless trouble and misuitderstanding among the 
mediaeval I^tin scholastics. It is conceivable that the "Platonic"" party, 
both among the fTnistians and the non-Christians, made the most of 
t 3 :ieir opportmuiy to dbfigurc Aristotle, Now that the authentic writings 
of Ibn Eushd are avadalsle and the great Muslim commentator b allowed 
to speak for himself* it b strange to 6nd that he as w^el] as St. Thomas 
Aquinas are on the same side and make titanic efiforts to defend the 
hannouy between faith and reason. Ttjt; very title of one of Ibn Rushd^s 
greatest compositions is pn>of agabusi the absurdity of the fwo truths 
taught in the I diversity of PariSj not to cnention Oxford and Padua^ as 
a doctniie coming from Ibn Rushd fAveiro^}. The title reads: Fa^u-l- 
nuiquii ft fHtmu/ttqfitt-l-hjkntafi tFitt-sh(tfV<^ and means '"A trae and critical 
discussion of the Agreement between PhiJosisphy and Rev^eaTcd Reli¬ 
gion ,'^9 There is even a clrjse similarity between the very methods and 
arguments advanced by Tbn Ru.did and St. Thomas Aquinas. Both hold 
witli masterlj' ^kill a middle cours^e between sceptical m>^ticism and 
unbridled rationalism. Both declare that reason cannot penetratt^ into the 
rpysteries of the fai^h, which In themselves do not militate against reason 
but ate above reason. The extmmc position readied by the via rmtetionii 
(cf. vdii mti) is tenipercd for zdigious purposes by considerations dm^Ti 
from the via a 7 !alogia£ {cf. upamdruf). Both employ the dcinonstrations 
from Aristotelian Physics about the nature of mdioH and order as ana- 
logical proofs for the changeless and directing Reality of God. Some 
research students tend to think that Ibu Rushd and St, Thomas Aqaitvas 
drew so heavily and convincingly on analogical proofs because of their 
familiarity wiili Heremetic m>'^ticism which prevailed in intellectual 
circles in the Middle Age&. All St. Thomas s proofs, for instance, for the 
existenccj or, more correctly, for tlie melaphpical Reality, of God, receive 
their full significarioe, when they are nnderetood iu tetms of analogy. 

Physical motion has to be understood not as it is originally in the 
PAysks of Aristotle but in a higher metaphysical sense than that con tern-- 
plated by Arfetotle in his own metaphj'sics. The '‘inBnite*^ of Aristotle 
is sho’ivn by St. Tliomas to be not the absolute Infinite but a *'relative 
infinite** (iajiniifi^n secandjifn quid}^ which is, strictly, the matbema" 
tical infinite, either as the incakulahle (a-samkAyinn) or the quantita¬ 
tively indeiinite Tlic Absolute Infinite of Ibn Rushd and 

St. I'homas Aquinas is absolutely unfimited and excludes only 

absolute nothing {atyatddbhdva). The analegicai formula* *' 7 Viwf whkh is 
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bdctr is as iftut which is ahcvs, atid that which is ahfw is as ihat which is 
below," has to be steatlijy kept in mind when reading what St. 171011135 
Aquinas has to say about God, Otherwise, there is every likelihood of 
being dissatisfied wiih his dcmonstratkitts and conclusiuns. Vltimately, 
tJiertfore. it is not only the senses that aie colled into play hut the specu¬ 
lative tHkilcKt working on eandiisioiis supplied by the ^tScarsiuf Teason. 

The Sttpreme Reality uf Gtirf.—St. lliomas advances five proo^ to 
establish to the satisfaction of Aristotelian Raders that the Realit 3 * of 
God is a gieatef truth than tlie very reality of the world and the mind. 
As a specinjen of the scholastic method, we leprodncc only the snbstanoe 
of the first proof: 

It is oGTtaJn and evident tc) our senses, that in the world some 
things are moving (being shifted, changed, transformed]. Now what- 
e\'er is moved is moved by another, Erecause nothing can be moved 
except il he in jiotimtiality to that towards which it is moved; 
whereas a thing mo^'CS inasmuch os it is in act . The reason is became 
mntiun is nothing else than the reduction of something from poteit< 
tiality to actuality. But nothing can be recfuccd from potentiality to 
actuality, except by something which is itself in a state of actuality. 
Thus tlmt which is actually hot, as fire, makes wood, which is poten¬ 
tially hot, to be actually Iiol. and thereby ‘’moves" it. Now it is not 
possible that the same thing should be at once in actuality and 
potentiality in the same respect, but only in different respects. For 
what is actuall}' hot cannot simultaneous^* be potentiallv hot: but 
it is potentially cold. It Ls thereforr impossible that in the same 
res|,i«:t and in the same way a thing should be both mover and 
moved, i.c. that it should tnovc itself. 

Tliereftirie what is muved must be moved by another. If that by 
which it U moved be itself moved, tlieii this also most needs be moved 
by another, and that by another again. But this cannot go on indefi¬ 
nitely, because th« 3 i there would be no ftret niover. and, consequently, 
no other mover, seeing that subsequent movers move only inasmuch 
as they are moved by the first mover; as a staff moves onXv because 
it is moved by the hand. 

Therefore it is necessaiy to arrive at a first mover, moved by no 
other; and this everybody undeTstands lo be God.*' 

Four other demonstrations, equally rigorous and analogical, are added, 
Ariattrtie otdy reached the "indefinite." because he did not avail himseli 
of (ifWogy, whereby the intellect visualizes in the analogical data furnished 
bj' the discursive reason the Absolute Infinite. The mediaeval scholastics 
reached the Absolute Infinite, beyond Uie "relatively infinite" of Any 
totle, because they knew the value of analogy, wliich tliey had learnt 
from Plato and found confirmed in the Christian revelation, 
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It is a mbtake to think iimi St. Tltamas Atjniiias ha? nu plaoii for thu 
o]di^x melhocl ill ihp Augnstiniaji, Bcnniictitii;, Cisterdun^ or Fninciscan 
Schools for dinnoDStratifig tht:? trVbsoluic KtfaJity of God. St. Hmmas 
insists that thupe is noticing that the can work qn. i^nituble 

data are {Hcsviatisly prestntird by the metises. iViVui in inuikctu quod 
pri^^ mm fu^it m Wt must remember that the psychologic which 

the mediaeval scholastics inheiiteii from the Giwfcs. recognized tmly the 
five eirtemal sensc'^ and knew nothing erf the sixth sense which is wholly 
internal and not ver>' obvious^ the W4JW^ of ladian speculation. This 
fmw$ (cf. Latin is an internal sense as well as a mental faculty. 

The European mediaeval schoolmen had to find some place for its indi?^ 
pensable fimctioiiing and spoke of a '*ufison&tm commute,"' a comoiiDn 
dearing-hpiisep where the mind exammes^ the fiidividua! percepts report L'd 
by the senses and transforms them by the power of the inteliectp passive 
and active, into general as well as universal or transcendEniat ideas^ 

St, llmmas's contonUon was that the r^Jity of the world is appre* 
elated and estimated for whai it is wort lx by the intellect wwkiiig on 
data ultimately derived from the senses. St, llmnuis is right to insisting 
on data ultimately derived from the senses. Btit >ve cannot do justice if 
we are going to be ^tisfied ^vith his five ways of demonstrating to the 
Aristoteliaiis the Absolute Reality of God; we mu^t take into account his 
attitude tou^ards the speculative intellect wduch had been culti\‘ated in 
the monasteries since the time of St. Augustine. The speculative argu¬ 
ment for the Absolute Reality of God had first lieen formally stated by 
St- Anselm ^a.d. 1033-1109), He spoke of demonstrating the of 

God and thereby gave sceptics the right to question how an Infinite Being 
conceived hy the mind to exclude 0013^ ab^lutc nothing could, as a 
matter of ''reuliiy/' be demonstrated to be existing outside the mind. 
The hidden equivocation in the word exislett^ is responsible for the pro* 
longed discussion that arose out of w^hat was called the "ontological 
argurnent." A further cause for misunderstanding was that^ after the 
fourteenth ceJltur}^ "reality" came to be recr>gtii?jed more and more as a 
term to be applied exclusivdy to the external world. 

Being and Frisirikv.—Benefiting from the fruits of the geueraj scholastic 
discussion, we can now see that **being" tias to be careful!}: distmgnished 
from **exLstince:" It is more accurate to undeistajid lacing" as the 
principle of existence and to appreckie the etymoUigica] 

meaning of e^xist^c^ to he w^hatever "stands out ' or is manifest, ie. 
perceiwd, directly or indirect ly, by the senses, llie mote careful scholastics 
preferred to say that God k rather than God extsl$. Lrsdeed, according to 
the contention of the older line of thought and expres^on, if Being be 
identilied %vith God, the correct statement concerning God and the wti^rld 
should be that God is and that the world ^xL^is Ijecause of God, Similar to 
certain sLyles of speech in the Upani^^ds, wo might adopt the expresstons 
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that, if God is Being (sat) oancetved as itidspendent Reality, ilicn the 
world has tio being of its own and is to that extent Unreal , if. on 

the other hand, we concede prime reality to the world {m0 < ^ 

the Supreme Reality of the world’s reality (jrfh'asyii 

For the older Schend, the real meaning of the metaphysical fact tliat the 
world depends in principle lor its existence on the indepentlcnt Being of 
God ^VBS religiously tyspressed by saying that the world lias been created 
by God. St. Thomas clarified Uic issue for general acceptance by showing 
that ejtfstmg realities haat -‘actual" being, possibk realities have "poten¬ 
tial" being, but God does not have being in any way : Hl ii His Own 
Being It would be false to conceive tiod as tlie mere 

smnmation of actual und possible reality. He is the transcendent Prini^le 
not only of wliat is actually in existence or of what may possibly be given 
existence but equally of the non-manifestable as well as of the nol-ro'l>e- 
tnanifesicd realities IfuiufihiUa), which an: beyond the reach of the 
present order of tnanifestation or creation. 5t. Tbonias had to cope with 
the topical arguments ed^-anced by the university men, who ridiculed 
whatever was beyand their own compreliension. The arguments of the 
Angustinians, like St. Anselm, that the reality of their idea of God was 
based oh non-cotUiadiction and therefore furnished a sdf-e^udent proof of 
the Infinite Reality of God left the savants of the universities uutouch^. 
They maintained that the mind could equally entertain the proposition 
that there is tw God as the proposition that there is God, St, Thomas 
ironically accepts the challenge and affinns that it is true that the very 
opposite of the proposition. Ood ri, can be mentally entertained, because 
in Scripture it is written: TJlif fvU haih said in his heart. There is iw God 
(Psalm lit, i). 

It happens, as Boethius says, that there are some notions of the 
mind which aie common and self-m-ident only to the wise, for example 
that incorporeal substanoes are not in spare, Therdore I say thai tlie 
proposition. God is. is self-e\^ent of iisd/, for the predicate b the 
same as the subject, because God b Ub Own Being. ... But ticcause 
we do not know the essence of God. the proposition b not self-evident 
to KS, but needs to be demonstrated by things more known to i«. 
though less known in their naLure—namely, by Hb dfects.^ 

Evidently he means that hb aigmnents are not meant for the wise, 
who know the essences of things, like the mystics and seers of old to 
whom the proposition God is was self-evident, and rightly so. He b writing 
for those who (like himself and the .■Aristotelians) do not blow the essence 
of God or, at least, to whom God b less known in Himself than in Ub 
effects. 

Creation . — Let ns now' treat of the doctrine of creation, whirh b the 
most self'^vident of the effects of God. Creation requires tliat the existing 
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world l)e prodtioed out of nothing previously exbting. The mediaevaJ 
scholastics carefully noted that ' luitiung-pTevioiisly-extsting"' has a 
pregnant tneaniug of its omi. "Ah^lute nothing'* as we have seen 
above, what lies at the Imsb of whatever implies contradiction. Possible 
realities do not imply contradictions and therefore cannot be identified 
with jibsolute nothing. To the scholastic ttiind. which is scrupulousty 
caicfnl about terrauiologj% "nothing-proviously-oxisiiiig*' mean.^ strictl)^ 
^^nolhing-actiiallv-existing/' and it is evident that ^'nothing-actually- 
exislmg'' can vcij^ w^eU be some posaibk-re^Hiy, in so far as it di:*es not 
imply contradict bn. In other words, '"uothing-previously-existing'’ may 
ver\‘ svell be pos$ibic-f£iiliiy-ni}t-iiduuJIy-£xisfing. Creation, therefore, 
becomes clear Ui its impUcations, when its terms arc understood in thoir 
strict connatatiDn Tht- world, m creation, hxis to be produced not out of 
''aholu^^nothing'^ but out of a *'p0S$ihk-rmliiy-ftot-^duaUy-^ii^ing:' 
Before creaiion, the w^orJd is ^ssentiaUy a possible reality which has to be 
given a further reality in the strict line of existence only. The scholastics, 
therefore, were perfectfj' mielligiblc when they said that the wurld, before 
creation, was nothing only ^xist£ffUall}% i,e- only in the strict line of 
txisttfice. 

In contemplating the Onuiipotencc or Infinite Power of God w'iih 
respect lo creation, wc have to exclude only whatever intrinricaJly imphes 
contradict inn. The Infinite Universe nf Possihililies, called the Divine 
Omnipotence, is oniinariiy visualized as in a mirror darkly, though in 
ecstasy it is ineffably briglit. The f|uesTioii is, can Omnipotent Infimlude 
sustain in existence by its 0\Yti Powder a possible reality^ which meds 
further reality or actuality to make its real ix^ibilit>' manifest m actual 
existence? The answer ^'Ul be decided by the concept w*e intellectually 
ane capable of forming oi the full meaning of the Absolute htfinjie. l^Tiefe 
the true Infinite is apprehended correctly, the answer will be iji the 
positive, as it actually b in all the religious traditions of mankind^ UTicie 
wc contemplate only a pseudo-infinite, as is done in some modeni sj-stems 
of philosophyp the answer must necessarily be in the negative, 

Wc can now add that the actual existence of a world* existing solely 
and w holly because o f the Omnipotent Power of God'& Infinitudep demands 
ueoessarily that its actual existence be sustained every' Instant by dineci 
creation on the pEtrt of the Creator, No iniemiediate agents can^ according 
to St. Thomas, be employed because creation is within the purview only 
of Omnijx>tence andp by its connotation. Omnipotence (being Infinite) is 
necessarily unique* 

Som€ Qmtparisom ,—Tlie technical terminology of medfaevai scholar- 
ticLsm, which we havre tried to expand and interpret in a popular manner, 
ineiiHtably loses in precision and aocumey by such poptilarkatinn. We find 
that it is safer to suhetitute equivalent teiroinology from Oriental saiui>!$ 
rather than attempt wholesale modernization. The traditional teimin* 
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both Easl JUid West. isrdaUvdyfewl. In crealiaii, formstsnee, tin: 
creative ac$ U conelaled ta the ptyimey of Uie individual entity« wtifcli 
leceivcs the actnality of existencx and thus oomes into aciuai frum 

possible realUy. In Indian tradition, for example, the mediaeval European 
terras act (artHS) and poteifcy {patentiaj correspond more exactly to pani^a 
and prairii than the modern meaning of act and potency tvoald lead one 
to suspect. Furthermore, just as pHtw^ and pmkHi are correlated to each 
other in every exisilit^'indivjdiia.f wliost; existettoe is wholly 

avistained by the Supreme Piindple, VUatna Put\s}a, or God f/^twra), 
even so the act and potency in every existing individual b sustained wiiolly 
by God, ^Vlto is called Putus or Pure Act by St. Tlramas, It is essen¬ 
tial to note lliat the mediaeval European doctruic equally witli the tradt- 
tionaj Indian doctrine has no relatioo at all to any "duaiisttc" conception 
like the "spirit-matter"' dualism of modern European philosophy. This is 
patent from the fact that prakrti like pfdeney in the traditional ooncept 
has no atiimi existence apart from pmupt or act, while ''matter ' as 
conceived by Cartesius and the modems can V'ery' well exist on its o^vn, 
ap^ from “spirit.” Here, again, a still more fnmdious pretext for con¬ 
fusion and caricature ha^ to l>e guarded against. Finite imlividuals are 
distinguished fruni one another and are distinguishable from God, because 
of tlieir /iMitVdiions under some respect or the other. In scholastic meta¬ 
physics, they arc conceived of as composed nut ''physically" but mritf- 
physically of “Form'' {Jornta, corresponding to Gr. idea) and "Matter" 
{materia, corresponding to Gr. Ayfo}, which respectively nothing to 
do with what we understand in modem language as phjr'sical shape or 
chemical matter. The mediaeval Euiopoan forma corresponds closely to 
the Indian metaph^'sical notion of mman, which is the noumeiml or intel¬ 
ligible cause of the mtegmtion comtituting each individual in its hnite 
limitations. These limilations themselves are traced in St. Thomas's 
system to prahrti or potency, conceived of here as individual capacity for 
receiving purufa or forma, and spoken of in this connection as "mairria" 
or, better, prima" to distinguish it from "materia secunda," 

which, unlike the former, is already endcrwt?d with existence and marked 
with quantitative characteristics {signata guanttiate), 

The inpniic .—The true Infinite, which alone b the competent prindple 
(tattva) of "creation" is ihe Anatdatn of the UpuMi^ds (c.g. Jatriirfyat 
Up. 2. i) and must be rigorously saved from confusioa with the mer^y 
indefinite {a-parimtiam) or the incalculable (<r-ia«iAA_vijj«). Tlie Infinite 
(AfutttiatH) has no common measure {pramd^i) with the finite or 

vice versa; but St. Thomas admits, for philosophical purposes, a kind of 
analogical predicattnn between the finite and the infinite. The analogy, 
we repeat, is not one of direct proportion but a kind of proportionality 
{upamihia). Otherwise, we should be reduced to silence. The true Infinite 
(Aiutniam) is not polar to the finite (sdiifimt) but to absolute nothmg 
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{aty&fii^hhaua). CcusiiqHeiitly ^rfati&n is not polar to absolute rHithing but 
to nofhing-pre;:im$ly^^:isib^^ {ptagabkdva). Understood with Uiis rigorous 
precLsioUf Ibe scholastic diicidation that creation is polar to nothing 
previomsly existing hnds its perfect formulation also in the Tark£i*saf^afm 
of Annam-Bhatta: k^tyam pr^gi 4 bh^v{^^prfftiyogi.^^ 

Mysticism .—We cannot do more than touch the deeper implications ol 
the speculative and mystical doctrine of tlie schotastics. In speculative 
doctrine^ tlie part played by the intellect is predominant- St. Thomas 
cut tlirougiL the controversies of hb time by defining the nature of 
the intellect. 

Since the intellectual powirr of llie creature is not tlie esseiu5e ol 
God, it follows that it is some kind of {ikcn^4S of Him 

\Vhi> is the First Intelleci. Hence also the intellectual powi^r of the 
creature b culled mi intelligible tight« ^^hether this be imdeistood of 
the power, or of some supcr^iddcJ perfection of grace or of 

glorj% Therefore, in order to see God, there is needed some Hk^^ss cf 
Gvd on the part of the visual power^ whereby the intellect becomes, 
capable of seeing God-^ 

Just as Arjtina had lo he given "'divine sight” (CAagavud-CM XI, 8)* 
so man's natural powers iiave to Ik ^upcmaturalJy rabed by divme grace* 
This increase of the intellectual powers is called the illumination of tite 
intellect by St, Thomas. The intellectual itluminaiion comes from God. 

-By this light, die blessed arc made d^^i/ermt that is* like God. 
according to the scriptural saying: li A^M He shali appear, sfutU if 
lif(€ to Him, and u'€ shall see fhm as He is. (i John iii, 2)*^7 

The parallel doctrine in Indian tradition of beooming like (^^A^rmydc) 
God, recorded in llkagtnjad-Glia XIV^ 2 , makes it dear that the ble^ed 
are raised to a stiper-humon state, in wMch per^nal immortality^ takes on 
a divine significance. The Latin Averroists, who taught the strange 
doctrine of the mteLiect bebig the same, identically and numerically, m dl 
and uf the conscquefit annihilation of persanuJity after death, had mb- 
uiidcrstood the propt'-r implkations of the Arbtotdian doctrine about the 
natis. The Arbiotdiiiin nous h a supra'indiv^dual faculty* like the buddhi 
of Indian speculation or the ^aql of Mamie doctrine. This faculty in the 
Oriental traditions is supra-iu dividual but essentially personate not in the 
phenomenal but nounietial and hypostatical sense further claiified below. 
The entire trend of the dtacussion in the West fias been vitiated by the 
incompleteness of Greek metaph_\Tsics, which restricted itself to the mdi- 
viduaJ '"egcf” and never reached thE deeper suppo^itum or iwrsonal hypo¬ 
stasis (a/wiart), The p^^che is no ^bstitute for tin? just as the 

Buddhist attain, k no substitute for the Hindu dlnmn. 

Tliere is obviously a deeper and inefiahle position to be considered, li 
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was common doctrine among th£ mediaeval scholastics that the soul in 
some wontkrfiil maimer hcconas: wbat it really knows: cogncsttn$ fit 
cegminm. The ATistoteiian formula that '‘the soul is in some way all 
things" {Di .4ntffla Ill, B) is {quoted with approval by St. Thomas 
Aqumas,*^ Thu mediaeval doctritie in its fullest implications ivould corre¬ 
spond to the doctrine of the Vpanifudi: bFahma-vid brtthmuiva bhattUiM 
There is also good reason to think that Eastern m.3^ttclsm had teached 
Europe Ihrough tile Neopl atonies ami particulnrl)' under the tiame oi 
Dionysius the Areopagite. The European mediaeveJs found great satisfac¬ 
tion in these writings. Among the Augustinians and Franciscans, the 
Platonic M-tirk ol AvicebTou (Solomon ben Gahirol. c. A.d, 1021-1058) 
found enthusiastic students. St Tlioinas directed the sharpest criticism 
against Avicebnm's “Ftnt«tain 0/ Lifef ’ wherein knowiedge about God 
Himself and thiii^ divine was regarded as innate in the mind. On the con- 
t^a^^ St. Thranas was very partial to the works attributed to Dionysius 
the Aneopagite. Durante I has counted 1,702 citations of the pseudo- 
Dionysius in Thomistic writings. AVe may judge the measure of reverence 
accorded to Dionysius in die Middle Ages from the fact that Dante places 
him in paradise next to Boethius, St, Albert and St. Thomas 

In St. Thomas's own mystical cxpcrieiiee, we find that W'hcn he woa 
deeply occupied in the compositiem of the PofS Tirtia, which isThe most 
importani section of the Summa Tk<M<^ica and deals with the sacra¬ 
mental relation of man to God through the mystery of the Incarnation of 
the Christ, he received in ecstasy such a ret-elation of things divine that 
he was convincGd eveiyThing he had written was useless and referred to 
his compositions as rubbish.Be left his Sutnma incomplete. Henceforth, 
his silence had to i^e angelic. AA’hat mystical union is he never attempted 
to set down in words like St. Bonaventute or Mcister Eckhart. If this 
be the depth of yoga or Utwkld, wie sliall never know from St. Ihomas 
Aquinas. His secret has remained betwetsn him and God. 

Eihks. —Die greatness of an adlie^'eInent, however inteUectual, has to 
be [adged no less from tin: practical side. The practical intellect in Chris¬ 
tian thought is never radically divided from the speculative intellect. 
There is no absolute distinction between Giristian ^^avahar(( and pam- 
martka. In this respect, the Christian ideal might be aid to be also the 
burden of the Bkagamd-Gitu. In Christiaii doctrine, the government of 
the universe depends not on arbitrary conventions but on an eUrttal law 
{Itx aderna), W'ldch is identified with the Divine Essence. The eltnud iatt 
eorres].>onds to thi! conception of the eternal ritt, which is identi¬ 

fied in ancient Hindu speculation witli the Divine su/vn.)' WTum the 
eternal Jaw is reflected or participated in creation, we have the eternal 
law in so far as it is embedded in nature and, under this aspect, it is called 
the nAiurat laifi {lex wiluralit). The lex naiitralis is the European mediaeval 
counterpart of what is iHiarrtttt in Indian traditlim. It follows that what- 
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ever is perpetrate against tbe miural taw, as above defined, is nectis- 
sarily an ofience against tbs ^<srnal tm?. just as a-dhartita is necessarily 

^n-rtaTfr. 

7'hc mysticai foHtutaiion of rdtgious ITie treatineiit of etbics in 

3 t. Thomas is goveme by the Aristotelian doctrine of purpose and its 
fulfilment. But the end or purpose of man in Christianity is not a mere 
egocentric developmenl of the individual as in Arbtotlc but has to be 
the supematural attainment by man of an, end beyond his 

ego-centred self in the supematural enjoyment of Gcxl (fHynififrifitttdj). 
This supernatural end corresponds with the purpose of Indian spiritual 
endear'our (Jtttrv^artJiii’Sddimnity St. Thomas had no dtfiicttUy in a^pting 
the Nichontiteh^ttn Ethics to the requirements of the Cbristtan ided. U 
was again really the East (through Christianity) completing the partial 
tradition previously recorded in the West by i^stotIe.J^ The emphasis 
which Christianity laid on man as being created by Cod and for Cod, 
and as seekmg tus deepest life in his m\'stical relationship to God, brought 
about the emancipalioii of man in Europe from the old Creek totali¬ 
tarianism. For the first time, we find in Western philosophical tettos the 
explicit formulation of the Christian doctrine of the free man in the 
limited state. The more interesting niystical implications of man’s meta- 
phj'sical relationship to God should be pursued in the Mystical ’Theology 
of St. Baniveuturtfjs and continued by subsequently examining what the 
austere contemporary of St. Hiomas At|iunas and St. Bona venture, the 
Dominican Mcister Eckhart, has to say about a subject which bj- its 
essence is beyond words and definitions.Ef we ask St. Thomas himself in 
what the possession and enjoyment of God consists, he teaches that it 
must primarily be an inldlecttuil activity. In the contemplation of God. 
the Divine E^cnce is, as it were, seen in the mirror of the 

speculflti^'ii intellect. The Divine Essence, it is well known, is Triune in 
the Giristian traditiem and is described by Dante as "the Triunii Light 
W'hich shines in a Single Star” {Partidisa, XXXI. jfi). 

On this point, it is relevant to study convergent traditiuns in order to 
find a basis of undeistanding between the East and the West. In Hindu 
tradition, there is the doctrine of Brahtnan as tri-i'idha, i.c. bhoktr. i>kpgya, 
prerayitr or, more metaphj'sicallj', akhatida sac-cid-dnanda. In imcient 
Persian tradition, the doctrine of the Absolute Infinite as iCan'an akamna 
admits the highest equations in the following marmcr: Ahunt Mazdak 
(saf), Vohtt MattaA [at), Asfm Vahida [tinand^i as rtoj. In the Islamic 
tradition, the Absolute Infinity and Uniqueness (JJarfryuA) of M 5 h is 
recognized as Al-'A^uil (saf), At-A^lu (cif), Al-Magtil [Ruanda), All these 
traditions ate concerned with various expressions about tiie same .Aihsolute 
Infinite, ^Vho is necessarily One and peerless (Maw madviliyum). It is 
misleading to speak of \'aTif)Us religions: the accurate terroinology speaks 
of various traditions, which can be mutually corrected and enriched, 
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cpnceming whax is (iti Ciod's iitiiid) One Kvligion for all MtJKMVer, the 
Absolute Godliead ts ior all th^se traditions in custoinnry modem tenns 
incorrectly described as iw-petsonal. Tlu? correct term is swjftrrt-pcreonal 
There is a good deal of confusion regarding the exact meaning of "penon'‘ 
Mi'hich Iras acquir(*d a fixed significance in the accepted usa^ of Christian 
writers. St. Thomas explains tlie term thus: 

Persem signifies what is most perfect in all nature—that is, a 
snfeistent indi^'idnaJ rtf a rational nature. Renee since cvGrvthing 
that b perfect must be attributed ro tiod, inasmuch as His F-<s:enf>> 
contaim cverj’ perfection, this namt' petiOH is fittingly applied to 
God, wot, itovftnier, as it i$ applitd to crfitlura, but in a more exietlent 
way. The same is true also of other names^ which wie attribute to GwJ 
altliough we Lave iini)osed Uurm on creatures .if 

The obfediun taken to the original meaning of the name person (Latin: 
pet-’SMut means a mask through which one spolce on the stage) is answered 
thus by St. Thnmas' 

Altliough this name person may not ftelong to God as regards the 
origin of the [enn, ncverthiiless it tnoat excellently belongs to God in 
its objective rneanirrg, For as famous men were represented in come¬ 
dies and tragedies, the name person was given to signify thi^sc who 
held high dignity, . . . Theiefore some define person as a hYppsiitsis 
distmgiiished by reason of dignity. And became subsistence in a 
rational nature is of high dignity, therefore every indi^'1dual of a 
rational nattiie is a pemon. Now the high dignity of the divine nature 
excels every other dignity; thus the name person pre'eminentlv 
belongs to God. t^ 

It IS unfortunate that the European languages had no more suitable 
term to indicate high tUgaity. WTien substituted hj' equivalent Eastern 
terms nioie amenable to metaphv'sical treatment, tJte objection tn the 
term person as applied to God disappears, 'the Indian term pitrusa, when 
applied to individuals endowed with buJdhi, is the exact equivalent of 
“person" in mediac\-al scholastic usage. "PurtijA,’* when applied to God, 
is seen to be still Person, but immensely more acceptable as Pnnisoitama. 
Perhaps modem philoaophers, who insist on considering “(lerson" as 
purely phiUiomenaJ: on account of the etymology of the word, would have 
been more satisfied if Tertullian. who first i^ed the word to Indicate 
dignity of a metaphvxicsit kind, had itsed Uie term persotMni instead of 
person. Then the idea of the hypostasis {Stman) behind the mask {personal 
would have been more precisely indicated. 

Tlie evidence that the meduieval scholastics could see as dearly in 
practical matters as in speculative ones is chiefly to be found in the 
Prima Sfcundae of the Suinrtta Theohgka, St. Thomas defines law by 
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insisting on Its rational essence as a dictate of reason. Law cannot be 
enforced as rtghlfiil or genuine unless it is reasonable. For St. Thomas, 
law h oniinance of reason for the commem good, promulgated by one 
who has charge of the coraiTiunity."t7 His v^jy dehnition brings him at 
once to the Ruler of thi? whole universe. £ver>^ possibte legal ordinance 
has to be derived from the elumal law, which wi? have seen above is no 
other than the mind of God* in ihe European Middle Ages, the claims of 
spiritual authority over the temporal power were based on an lueta-tchical 
conception that the intelloctuaUy su|3crior shouW guide the inferior in the 
administrative applications of etem^ principles. What brought about the 
passing of the mediaeval hierarchy of functions wus the attempt on the 
part of the Slate to usurp totalitarian couLr^n] by setting up Chufches sub¬ 
ordinate to itself in opposition to the supremacy ol the Catholic Churciu 
llius wxre the scales in the late ^Tiddlc Ages heavily w'cighted in favour 
of a conception of the State as having unlimited power in e^^ry ^sphere. 

P^isitive laws tinacicd in contravention of the eternal law w'ould be 
condctiini:^ by St. Ttiomas as unjust enaclnjents^ making for Lite mi^ctla¬ 
ment of all order. The political toIct is represented as drawmg his authority 
from the [people over whom he rules, A political legislator can remain in 
charge of the people's welfare as long as he is devoted to the gt)0<l of the 
community as a whole. Wliile there are many fotrns of legitimate govern¬ 
ment pcsstble, the liest form recomxnended by St. Thomas is the one that 
combines the advantages of all. 

Such a constitution is one in which there an apt mixture of monarchy 
in so far as there is one supreme ruliir: of aristocnicyp In so far as many 
share in power according to their deserts: of democracy or popular 

rule, in so far as the rulers can be chosen from the people and are cboacn 
by the peopleJ® 

The statdy monument which St. Tliomos Aquinas raised to what bos 
come to be called the Pkilosi^phia still stands in its 

strength. St. Thomas's criticism of the Augustinian theologians stirred up 
in the follDwiiig century an implacable adversary' in Duns Scot us, the 
Subtle Doctor of the Schools,Several joints in the Thomistic construc¬ 
tion were shaken; and it ^vas shown that the Phtlo&t>pkia Fi^r^nnis for 
wtoh St, Thomas had laboured so conspicuously greater than St, 
Tbonia.s lumself. Today tliere is agaifi in the Catholic Church a renaissance 
of the Thomislic vision. WTicn the iraditions of India and China are 
better kno%vn, it wiU be possible to build w'ith Thomistic guidance a better 
and wider Catholic synthesis than what the Angelic Doctor was able to 
achieve in the Middle Ages with the materials at his disposal. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


SUFISM 


Scholars wrangk abont tho dertvatiou of the word Sfilt, though about 
its exact connotation I do not think that thete is any reason to qtiarrel. 
Let us cast a hurried glance on the N'arious attempts of the lexicopapliersi* 

(i) Some say: ''The ^hfis were only named because of the purity 
(^fa] of Lhetr hearts and the cleanliness of ilieir acta jtithtlry** Bi^r Ibn 
said: "'The SOfi ia he wlmse lieart is sincere (fo/d] towards God," 

But if the leiTO 5 uli were derived Iretn the correct form would 

be "Safawi" and not §«fi! 

^2) Others think that the Sufis were called Sufis only "because (hey 
are in the firat rank before God, through the etevation of their 

desires towards Him, the turning of their beaits unto Him and the staying 
of their secret parts before Him." 

But if the term fjifift were referred to (rank) it would be SaGi and 
not $ufL 

(3) Others have said: "They were called Sftfis because their 
qualities resembled ibase of the people of the Bench w'hu livtsd in the 
time of God's Prophet, They had left this world, departed from their 
homes and fled from their compauiuns. They took of thi& world's good 
only so much as is indispensable for covering the nakedness arid allaying 
hunger." One of them was asked; "Who is □ Sufi?" He replied: "He 
who neither possesses nor is possessed." By this he meant that he ts 
not the slave of desire. 

But if the term *'§ufr' were derived from "Sujfah*' (w Bench) the 
correct form would be "Suffi" and not "Sufi I" 

(4) Lastly it has been daimed that they were only called Sufis because 
of their habit of wearing ^uf, i.e. woul. 

If the derivation from Sit/ (wool) be accepted the word is correct and 
the expression sound irom the etymohigtcal point of view, Abfl Bafcr al 
Kalahari thinks that it at the same time "has id] the (necessary) meanings 
such as withdrawal from the world, inclining the souls away from it, 
leaving all settfal abodes, keeping constantly to traveh denying the soul 
its carnal pleasures, purifying the conduct, cleansing the conscience, 
dilation of the breast and tho quality of leadership/'* 

Iba Khaldun was also of opinion that the W'oid Sufi is derived 
from $! 4 f. But it is necessary to remember that it is not merely by patting 
on rough hair-cloth and coarse wool that one is called a As Hujwiri 
has said: "Purity (fo/d) is a blessing from God and tht: 'wool' (^Qf) is 
tlie proper dress of the cattle." 
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Aoconlitig to tlie rcseaichfis of Inmm Qu^ayn the word came 

into vogue a little before the espirj’ of the second ceiiturj' Hijri (or 
A.n. S2iJ). After the death of tins Huly Prophet. "Corapauions" was the 
title adi^ted by tin? people of tlmt age. They needed no better title, 
for"Companionship" was unanimously regarded to be the highest and the 
best. Those w*ho associated theimelvesuith the "Companions''were called in 
their own limes rd^vln (Followers). And “The followers of the Followers" 
was the title conferred upon those who sat at the feet of the Followets, 
After the expiry of this ixsiod there was a ^ackening of Tcligious spirit. 
Hearts were turning more towards the pleasures of the world than towards 
God. A nuoiber of st'stems and orders cropped up. Each order w*as 
divided into a numb^ of bnuicliesl Seeing this state of aflalrs those 
who adored God above all things and were wlioUy consumed by the lire 
of His lo\T. separated themselves from ihe.resi of the world and devoted 
themselves to the recollection and remombiance of God—the only object 
of tlieir love. 

Tlicsc men ivcre later called the They were cut ofi from the 

mundane world for God’s saitb—ckan of impurities, full of meditations; 
in their eyes gold and mud were of equal value. And that is why Abu 
‘All al-Ru^b^ has dehned a Suft thus; 

"One ^I'ho wears wtooI over [his) purity, gives his lust tlie taste of 
tyuanny, and having overthiown the world, journey's in the pathway of 
the chtjsen one" (i.e. the Prophet).! 

In the light of these historical facts it is now easy to determino the 
esact meaning of Suhsm. If one casts a glance over the various defbiitians 
of i^uflsm given by the ^ufis themselves one will find not a few necessary 
attributes ascribed to them. It b not necessary to tty to state them all 
here. But the gbt of them all is beautifully expressed in a definition 
formulated bv SheJk-ul-lsl^ Zakaiiya An^ari, which bas follows; 

"^Qfism teaches how to purify one's self, unprovc one's morab, and 
build ui> one's inner and outer life in order to attain perpetual bliss. Its 
subject’matter b the purification of the soul and its end or aim b the 
attainment of eleinal ielidty and blessedness." The following few' sayings 
of the more prominent $Diis amplify and extend w'ith fresh details ihe 
definition above forraulalcd. 

Imam Qu^ayri, the author of the great $ilfi compendium, JfrtSfTif. 
takes ^Qfism in the sense of purity, i.e. the purity of inner and outer 
life and savs that "parity” is something praiseworthy in whichever 
language it may be exprnsssed and its oppt^itc, impurity, b to be 
eschewed," ‘Abu'l’Rusayn al-Nuri being asked what Sflfism is, replied: 
"Abandonment of aU the portion of the carnal soul." To Abu AH Qaiwlni 
5 afisni is nothing but "pleasing manners.*' AbD Sahl Sa’ltikl defines it 
as "abstaming from objections," Aba Muhammad al-Jaiirr thinks that 
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is the bmldtng up of good habits and the froeing^ of the heart 
Itrnn all evil deshes and passions. 

It is clear, then, that according to these great 5 ufTs. Sufism is nothing 
hut the purification of the senses and the ^viU. 11 is the cITacement of 
one's desires in the of God. It is the building up of a solid wail heiween 
the pure self and the Gog and Magog of paeons and desires, it b, in 
a word, adf-discipUtic—the avoidance of what is forbidden and the 
performance of what is ordain I'd. 

In this st:nse Suibm is a purely Islamic discipline which builds up the 
character and icaer life of the Muslims by imposing certain ordinances 
and dutifS, obhgations and impositions which may not be abandoned 
in any way by any man. The Prophet Muhammad was sent to "instruct" 
mankind "in Scriptunj and Wisdom and to sanctify Hicra."* The ^fifis 
keep these 'instnictioiis'’ before their eyes, strive theh utmost to perform 
what has been prescribed for them to do and to discharge what they liave 
been called upon to do, subsequent to that presctipiion. God srys: "And 
those who fight sirenuoiuly for Ui We will surely guide them into f »ur 
way"' and again; ”Dh yt who believe I Do your duty to God, seek the 
means of appmarh unto Him and strive with might and Dtain in His 
cause; that ye may prosper.”* 

But this is not the whole meaning of $Giism in Mam. It certainly has 
an csoienc sense. To understand this esoteric mAi^n irig it is nece^ry to 
follow the three main categories or classificatians of men given by the 
Qiif*dtt in Sura LVI (l,Vaqia). Here men anc sorted out into three classes; 
(i) Ihe companions of the Right Hand (ii) The 

Companifjtis of the Left Hand iA^^db^ul~^fask-i^ma), and (Ui) Those 
nearest to God 

The companions of the Right Hand are ''those wSm bdieve in the 
Unstien," arc "steadfast in pra}™^' and "have the assurance of the 
Hereafter" in their hearts. They are "on the right path guided by their 
Lord," The companions of the Left Hand are “those who rejecl Faith" 
and go after false gods, nu; Quf'dn describes them as those "who have 
bartered guidance for error" and "have ItKt their true directioti." This 
classification is thus according to the awareness out of which spring 
their actions, knowledge of the right path and illusioti of the wrong 
path. But who ail! the ".Muqarruhiin"? They are not just the companions 
of the Right Hand only. Otherwise they would not have been placed 
in a different category', Tlie Sijfis believe that it is just another name 
for those w*ho are not only on thu right path guided by tlicLt Lord, hut 
also know the right relation between “Haqq** and '"Klujjf’' yr between 
the Creater and ihe Created, between God and mug To be more explicit, 
those who regard Uieir Creator as their ''IKi ' or Ifeity and woiship 
Him alone :ind ask for His aid alone and believe tbgt there is none other 
than He uorthy of our devotion and able to help us, are called in the 
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Qur^dn the CompaTiior^ of the Right Haod. And those who regard some 
Created beings as their deities and worship them and seek tlidr aid thus 
rejecting the faith which lays down that God alone is our Cherishet and 
Sustaincr, arc termed the Companions of the Left. The *'Muqarfabhn" 
are those who not only beiie^'e their Creator as their only Deity and 
worship Him alone and seek for His help alone, but also know the tnie 
relation tliat exists between tliern and their Creator Thus the great §11 fi 
Saint Shaykh ShabSbuddm Suhraw'ardi in his famous Sufi Compendiinn 
^Aimyifal Ma'drif (Cliapter One) holds that ihougli the term is not 
used in the Holy Qur'an, the word ^'Muqairib*' connotes the same nLeanJng 
which is expressed by the term 

Now let us determine in some diitail Ihc nature of the exact relation 
w^hich the Quf^dn posits betwenm Haqq and KhaJq. 

At the outset it is clear that the Q^t/dn teaches the doctrine ul 
PluTalism. As opposed to the datms of Singulansni it posits Hie ”^other‘ 
ness * of or Created things, their discre teness, their oianyncss and 

plurality. This rithemess is “reaF^ and not merely "suppositional.*' Haqq 
or God, the One exists and possesses infinite attributifs. Things, the Many* 
also exist and have attributes. Externally, things arc the creatures of 
God and God is the creator of things^ Says tlic QwrVfw: "'God is the 
Creator of ever)* thing.** Internally Lhings are the (i.t?. objects 

known") of God. Cfod know's Ihe tliingS“b their Knower. And God knew 
them before He Created them. They existed as "ideas’" in His mind 
before they were Created : 

**And He knows everything." 

Now the relation between the Creator and the Created, the Knower and 
the Kiioivn is not one of ^"identity '* but is defiuitdy ihat of '"otherness.*" 
Tlmigs known or created are the "other'' of their Knower and Creator. 
A painter conceives, say, the idea of a dog, and then paints it on the 
canvas. Tlu; idt^ exists in his mind^ tiepends for its (mental) existence 
totally on his mind, ITie painter*® mind Ui the "substratum" of the Idea- 
But the Knower and tlie Known , the mind and the idea art* in no sense 
identical. The painter is not the dog and the dog b not the palulnr. The 
relation betwieen the two is clearly one of 

Now', as it w'as shown al>ove, things are uitemally the ideas a! God. 
God being a Know^er frum eternity Know- s His own thoughts— iho^ 
being the objects of Hb knowledge. Now the Sji&fTs cad tlic ideas of God 
the "Essences of things" which when manifested or created are called 
"external objects" or "Created things'" or merely the many ’^Things" of 
the world 

Let 115 now' analj^se more fully the internal aspect of tiling.^—things 
considered as the ideas of God or *'E 5 &enC 4 SS/" i.e. ^fore they are created 
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extcmflJiy. Evi*n as things are not idcntica] with the essence or 

DMt of Cod. L^ow witat const ittitcs the diilereuce beiViiebri Cod, ttic 
KnowCT and the ideas of God or essences which must now be tenned 
as "the Known*'? This may be hriedy expressed thua- 


The Knowtt 

(t) Is a form poasessing limita' 
tion ordetetmination ormdi- 
vidualuatton. 

(2) Snbsists m the tnind of the 
Knower, does not posses its 
own uulepcntknt existence. 
The ^ufls call it "a rdative 
nan-existent." 

(3! Possess^ no attributes, e^g. 
life, knowledge, will, etc., 
though possesses the capa- 
city of acquiring those attri¬ 
butes. if given, 

(4} Is passive. Having no exis¬ 
tence and existential attri¬ 
butes of its own, it possesses 
no actirity of its own. 


7’ki Kttowtr 

(1) Is free from any iunitation or 
determinattou—^is not a form. 

(2) Exists in Himself, depending 
on nothing else but Hhnstdf. 


(3) Possesses positive attributes, 
e.g, life, knowledge, iviU, 
iw>wer, hearing, sight and 
speech. (Tlicse are c^Ied the 
primary attributes of God.) 

4) Is active. 


From the above statement it is clear tliat Hie rdatiou between the 
Known and the Kna^'or is one of "othemess/' never of "idcritity." The 
essences of things arc the ideas of God, co-ctemal with God. God is "cine," 
tfis idca.s are "many," God ex bits indcpendtintly, ideas depend on the 
tnind of God for their existence. The essence of God is frw from any 
limitatiDu or detenninaticin, the ideas, though untimited in number, are 
Lmited or determined in form possessing their own iieculiarities or 
characteristics or essential natnre, termed 5 haki! 3 .t in the Q%tr‘tin. 

If the ideas or essences arc "the other" of God, things which an; just 
the external manifestation of ideas must, for the sain <* reason, be the 
other of God. God manifested externally what was mo tji in the 
essence—or the essential nature of things. God transcends the limitations 
and determinations of things. Says the Qur^iin: 

"He is not in the likeness of any thing: 

He is the hearer and the seer." 
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Again: 

"Praise and glory be to Him: For He is above what thc3'' artrilmte 
to Him.'* The essence or JJAaf of God being absolute, is free from all 
limitations, a^, as all things are necesariiy determined. "God is not 
in the lUreness of any thing'' and is "abo^'c what they attribute to Him." 
How rari God be identiiled with things? How can the Creator be the 
gam*- as the Created? Essentially things are different from Cod and this 
difference is not merely suppositional hut is a real difference—difference 
of essences, the essence of God being the other of the essence of things. 
God is comparable to no created beings. He is transcendent in the sense 
of bemg a necessary being, self'bcgotten, sjdf-Cansed, self-crcistent, inde¬ 
pendent and flhsi^lute in contradistinction to the contingent, created and 
determined beings of the phenomenal world. He is transcendent also in 
the sense that He is unknowable and inconuntinicablc and beyond all 
proof, as the Qur'an says: 

"God keeps the knowledge of His Self hidden from you." 


The relation between God. the One, Ihe transcendent Being ("not in 
the likeness of any thing’') to the many things of the ITniverse may be 
expressed in theoingtcal language thus: 


The One 
Khtiliii {Creator) 

Rabb {Lord} 

Hah (The worshipped) 
ifalih (The Hosier) 


'The Many 

Maying (Created beings) 
(Slaves) 

Molah (VVocshippeisJ 
Mttmlak (Seri'ants) 


'Dnis the gist of the whole doctrine so far stated is tlmt man cannot 
become God, aa some peOfilc taking Islamic Mysticisan for a phase 
of Pantheism are ted to suppose. 

Thus according to the doctrine of Pluralism the essence of God is 
different from kite essence of the Created beings and the lelation of 
"otherness" exists between the twi>. But it is equally true that according 
to the Qur'an as shown by the ^ufis. Pluralism does not negative 
Singularism, Apparently this seems to be a strange thesis, combining 
irreconcilables. Pluralism and Singularism. l.fit me formulate the thesis 
of Singularism or Monism as stated in the 
The Qur'an asserts that God is immanent in all beings. This immanence 
Ls clearly indicated in various ways. The projdmity of God to man is 
shown in ihe following verais: 

"We are nearer to man than his jugular veiri" (S.L., i6). 

"We arc nearer to him than ye, and ye see not" (LVI, 85). 
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The Omnipresetict! of God is showo by the foUowiTig verses’ 

"To God bcloivg the East and the West; Wbitltersbevcr ye tum, ihere 
is the presence of God. For God ia all'pervatUng, all-knowing " (11, LI 15 }. 

"And Gtd it is that encompasseth a!l things" (IV, 126), 

"And He is with you wheresoever ye may be" fO"TI, 4). 

"He U the First and the Last, iluj Outw"ard and the Inwaid and He 
kisoi^'s eTOrj’thing" (LVIl. 2). 

How is this proximity, nearness, omnipresence, outwatdness, inward¬ 
ness or immanence of God to be oiiderstood ? How is the Liansccndence 
of God to be reconciled with His immanence? How Is God in spite of 
being the "other" of things, the first and the last, the iniwiid and the 
outward of things? Here a clear knowledge of the metaphysical background 
of the pimblem is oeccssaiy. At the risk of repetition let rat stale the 
thing succinctly. 

The Sufis believe that according to the Qur'an God exists and is the 
absolute knenver, Know’er implies "knowJedge ' and the "object known." 
God ImowH His own thoughts, those being the objects of His knowledge. 
Now if Cod's knowledge is perfect (^Ahich. ex-hypoihesi, tl is). Itfs Ideas 
(objects of knowledge) are also pcHeet in every way. But God has kiiyw* 
ledge, is a knower from eternity. Tlicrefore His ideas are also efemal 
Tbej' are uncreated. Knowledge is an attribute of God and cannot there¬ 
fore be separated from Him. It constitutes the very essence of God. As 
God is uncreated His knowledge (or idea.s) is als> uncreated. The diflcrcnce, 
of course, does not impair the essential unity of knowledge, Knower and 
Know’n. but is none the less inherent in the nature of things, i.e. in ReaJitv 
as manifested to m, "Triidicif y." as Ibtj-al ‘Aiabi sara. "is the foundation 
of beoomii^." 

Now the ideas of God are tedmically called "Essences." The essences 
are firstly uncreated and secondly perfect ant) unchangeable. Tliey are 
the essences of things. Every essence has its own characteristics or essen¬ 
tial nature. In ihe Qur'an these charaeterisfics are cahed "SMAUdt." 

As essences are uncreated and imcliangeahk their characteristics 
or aptitudes are also unersatod and immutable. 

Now as we have seen above, creation is nothing but tire cxtental 
mamfestation or actnaliaation of Gte ideas of God or the "essences." Tlie 
SOTOt of Creatbn, the 5afis believe, is that Gcd manifests or reveals 
Himself in His ow-n Ideas. In thus manifesting Himself God remains 
tinchajiged as He ever was. is. and shall be. God gives and yet presences 
Himself, is tmltiphed and yet remains one. Ht manifests Himself accoiding 
to the "aptitudes'* of the things in which He is manifesting Himself. He 
be^ow^ His attributes on His Ideas or forms or essences and they become 
things. The essences of things are in themselves non-existent, that is to 
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say, tiicy subsist only in the knov^Iedge of God as ‘'ideas." They derive 
Vrhat existence they possess from Ood who is tlie real substance of all 
that exists. There is really nothing in existence except God. He is the 
First* the Last, the Oulw'ard, tlje Ititvard, He is the substance of what 
is mamfested and is the substance of wliat remams latent at the time of 
manifestation. In explaining the ^Hr'inie Verse: 

"He is the First and tlic Last, the Outward and the Inw-ard. and He 
knows everything" [LVH, 3), the Prophet saj’s; 

"You are the Outward and there is nothing above You; You are the 
Inward and there is nothing below Y"ou; You are the First and there is 
nothing before You; and You arc the Last and there is nothing after You,'' 

Thus by reason of His manifesting Hinisdf in the forms of things God 
becomes the First and tlie Last, the Outward and tire Inward of ihin^ 
That is how His proximity, nearness, omnipresence, in a word, immanence 
in every' thing becomes comprehensible. An eminent Indian $ufi has ex- 
pressed the whole thing in the following couplet beautifully: 

"The same incomparable Being in spite of its iuoompaiabilitv has 
manifested itself in the form of every’thing." Ibn-al'Arattt saj's: "Glory be 
to God who created things being Himself their essence, i.e. external being," 

'When things derive their existence from God who is the real substance 
of all that exists, it follows necessarily that ail attributes, i.e. life, know¬ 
ledge, will, powier, hearing, sight and speech, belong to God siioiie. As 
’.Abdal Karim Jili has said: “’When the knows the true meaning of 
God and there was naught beside Him.''7 at that moment it is revealed 
to him that his hearing is God's hearing. Jus sigii: God's sight, his spesech 
God's speech, his life God's life, his knowledge God’s knowledge, his wiU 
God's will and his power God’s power and that God possesses all these 
attributes fundamentally; and then be knows that all the aforesaid 
qualilit^ are borrowt^d and roetaphy'sically applied to himself w'hereas 
they really belong to God."* tTbis is what ts called the doctrine of 
Taubid-i-§iSli, a necessary' conscqnenci; of the doctrine of Taubidd- 
Phati.l 

Attributes go forth into actions. ^Vhen attributes really belong to God 
it necessarily follows that God alone is the doer, the agent. We negate 
actions according to the (lur'aw, from the essences of things as we negate 
existence and attributes from them [Tatf^fid-i'Fi'lTf. God alone exists, 
has attributes and is the real ageuL And to God alone “belong all things 
in Ihc heaven and on eartb.'’^ He is the only Lord and Master {Taufjid- 
/ir^l-Athdr). 

Such is tlien the nature of the ndatiou between and ”A 7 ij/g." 

Tile Kuower (or Hit^q or Reality) manifests Himself in the IGtown (or 
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Khalo) iRV'ealing ail the aptitudes of the Known, Khalg by itself is 
non-existcDt, Existence belongs to the tmower alone whiidi is the only 
Reality. There is no duality of Being ox cxisteaice. OnUdoglcally there is 
but (RK Reality. (Siug nlamm —Unity of Existence.) 

The existence is one but the Essences axe miiltipje. E^ences, as we 
have seen above, are the Ideas of the Knower. They axe co-ctema) with 
the knower. They are un'Created. li the Ideas were created by the 
Knoww. the Knower did not possess them before they wen* created by 
Hint. But this means the Knower was igiionuit of them before they were 
created. Nobody thinks of God as ignorani at any moment. Therefore the 
Ideas ate co-etemal tvith God. Ideas constitute the koDwIcdgc of God 
afid are not separable from Him. Further, the Ideas axe not the same 
as Gcd, For reasons given above, a ndation of "olhemcss"—not of 
identity—exists between the knower and the known. Bui coiDstitutes 
no '‘shirk’^ (bdieving in another externa] existence) for ideas posses no 
external existence. They merely subsist in the mind of God. God manifests 
Himself in the forms of His Ideas expres^g their aptitudes in full and 
thus the world appears. 

If the Ideas or E^ences are the “other” of Cod, being lUnited in form, 
things which art just the external tnanifestatiun of must fur the 
same Fi(*a 5 on be the **other” of God. So in the Qur'an they are called 
■‘the others of God.” (Pluralism—^Multiplicity of Essences.) 

Thus in Existence there h: unity, but in Essences there ts multiplkity. 
And one who knows the tme relation that exists between liimself and 
God is A ^uif, in the esoteric sense of the woxd, The Shir knows that 
intemaUy he is an idea in the mind of Go<L Being an idea he is co-etema! 
with God. Externally he is a created being in w'hose form God has 
manifested Himself according to the aptitudes or "SMkiiat* of tlie ^Ofl. 
He possesses neither mdependent existence of his own nor any existential 
attributes (life, knowledge, power, etc.). He exists with the existence of 
God, sees through God, hears through Cod. etc. As one of the $ufls has 
said: 

\^^len Truth its light doth show. 

I lose myself in reveienoc, 

And am as one who never trav’clled thence 
To life bdow. 

When I am absen t ed 

From self in Him, and Him attain. 

Attainment's sell thereafter proveth vain, 

And seif is deaiL 
In Union divine 
With Him, Him only 1 do see: 

1 dwell alone, and that felicity 
No more is mine, 
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This mystic union 

From sell halJi separated me: 

Now witnesdi concentration's mj^tery 
Of tivo made oneJ® 

Having thus defined the nature of hoth in its exoteric and 

esoteric senses^ kf us now trace briefly the hislorkaJ development of the 
csoterk teaching of in IsIujil No otic has yet attempted to write 

a hlstoTy of Islamic Mystidsnt. 

Jami, onetd the greatest Peniian authorities on telb that 

the fmt exponent of the esoteric doctrines was the Egyptian or 
Nubian, ^ui'hnun (if. aji. i45-;?46j, a poplt of the famous jurist M^ik 
fa_ Anas. PhuT-niiD's teachings wete recorded and sj^tematized by J unayd 
of Baghd^i^ (if. 297). The doctrines of Jtmayd ^veie boldly preached by 
hb pupil Abfi Babr Shihli of KhuriLsan {d. 335). Xl was he who brought 
nut the esoteric teaching of ^Eifism from the mnermost rocesses of the iiErart 
and ''displayed it above the heads of the peoplcp" like Socrates who had 
brought down Philosophy from the heaven to the earilL^J These teaching)s 
wiere committed to writing by Abu Mast Sami [d. 378) in his bonk 
Luma* (Ed- R, A, Nichobon) and later by Abu-al-Q^iui al Qushayri (d, 437) 
in bis i?ii5a^if. But the first person who introduced system into the Islamic 
esotcricism and codified it w^as the great my-stic Shaykh Mufiyiddin Ihn-a! 
Amhi (bom at Murcia in south-east Spain in a.d. 1164, a.h. 360). 

From the bcgirmmg it tvas, arid sUll b, most usual for the beginner 
in the palh of holiness to put bimself under the direction of some spiritual 
guide, who acts as his teachtr, and is known as Mur^hid or PiV. 

In niany ca^ this pupilage involves aXisolute obedience to the teadiCTi 
for he know's the way, and also because the renunciation of jien^iiai 
wishes and inclinations (termed Hawd) and all that can be described as 
self-wil! (termed Naf$) is iine of the forms of abnegation required of those 
who seek God and His proxinaity or Q^rh. From the grouping of devotees 
around some prominent teacher has arisen the foundation of d^npish 
confratemitie^ or Orders, sometiines as sodaiittes of laymen, who pursue 
their secukr occupations and meet from time to thnk? for religious cxerdses 
and instrijction, and sometimes as peimment communities living in 
strict obedience under a To follow^ the development of 

in Islam it is necessary to take spedaJ notice of these various confraterni¬ 
ties nr Or^Iers of $ulls w'hkh arose during the post centuries. Tht^re arc 
fourteen such Orders (or Kham-addhs) which me entitled to the special 
attention of the historian of Sufism. 

(1) Zaydiyyah: Founded by ^ 4 bdul Wahid b. Zayd {d. a . h . 177). He 
was the Chief disciple of Hasan Ba^ri (rf. no). The doctrine of this sect 
consisted of "Detachment" and "Separation/' The meaning of '^Dctach- 
ment" is ^'that one should be detadied outwardly from accidents, and 
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iniViiTdl}'' from oornpemations' tlial is, that one should not take anything 
of the acodents of thb world, nor seek any compejisalion for whnt one 
has thus foreswom, whether it be of temporal or eternal, but rather that 
one shontd do this because it is a duty to God, and not for any other rea¬ 
son or inotivE.“'^i "The meaning of 'Separation' is that one siiould separate 
oneself from alt forms and be seiTarated in the states and one in the acts: 
that is, that one's action should be wholly unto God, and that there 
should be in them no thought of self, no respect of persons and no regard 
for compensation .”^5 

Atonfi with a tone God ha is alone; 

One he remains, for ht$ Dcatie is one.'* 

Wahid b. Zajnd WAS a great mystic who had broken tlio "dinging 
bonds of selfliood" and had attained to the state of ‘'detaclunjenf or 
“separation"'—one highest state attainable in the mystic path of upward 
Sight towards God. 

f2) 7 ji'a^itivyai: Founded by Fudayl b. Tyad oi Kufah {rf. i8;). He 
was the chief disciple ol 'Abd-al Wahid b. Zayd. His spedal doctrine was 
the doctrine of Love, He said that ht worshipped Gt>d out of love, not 
out of fear or hope. He who worships God out of fear or hope worships him¬ 
self, the object for which he warships God being either the solvation of his 
soul or the bliss which he will enjoy in Heaven,Love, as it has been 
said, "is a pleasure if it be for a creature, and an annihilation if it be for 
the Ciuator." By "annihilation" is meani, that no personal interust 
remains, that such love has no cause,** 

(3] Aif/iarniyya/i, Fonnded by Ibrahim b, Adham (rf, i6i). He was 
the diief disciple of Fudayl b. Tyad- He was associated with i mSm 
Abu. Ifamfali (</. 150). for a long time. Junayd called him the "Key 
ol knowledge.” It is said that Ibr^un b. Adham (who was a son of 
the king of onoe went out to hunt for pJeasnrc, A voice called 

him, saying- "Not for this wasl thou created and not to this w-ast thou 
commanded." Twice the voice called him and on the tiiird ocracii-m the 
call came from thi: pommel of his saddle. Tlien he said: "By God 
I will not disobey God bcncefonh, so long os my lord prolects me fram 
Siii."'^ He was thus forcibly drawn by Cod, he [leiiig the "sought" and 
God tlie "seeker." Tliose who ore thus drawti forcibly out by God are 
granted revelation of sptritual states and are thereby expelled freni 
their carnal appetites and their possessions. Abu Eakx al-liataba^i 
quotes the following verses composed by al Baraqi, which beautauUy 
CKplain this doctrine of the "Seeker and the Sought," the main teachine 
of Ibu Adham: 

The Seeker's heart is based in purity. 

And piassiou leads his steps in every glen; 
tSo 



Along whatever vale his course tuay be^ 

His only refuge is the Lord of mee. 

He paid with purity, and purely paid; 

And pureness to his heart a lantern brought, 

Hb seeking was upon the Seeker stayed: 

Tlirice-blessed b the seeker \vho b Sought 

(4) \ 4 jafnfyyah: Founded by IJahib "Ajami [d. 156). He tlie chief 
disciple of I^asan Ba^ri. His doctrmes eorksisted of ^'abstincjicc'' and 
"patience; ■ Abstinence b "when the hands are void of possessions, and 
the heart of ac^iuisitivencss" {Janayil). If the heart is void of aerjubitive- 
ness possessions do no barm. The Prophet lias ^id: ^'Tlib world does 
not weigh wth God so much as n gnat's wing/'-* The SuK. therefore, 
quits what may be dbpens^ with. Cod alone b tJie sole oblect of kb love. 

(5) Foundt^d by Abu TaWiir Ibn al-Bistlmi 
[a.h. 160-260). He was styled Imam-ub'Ulanilt’. He was the chief dbdple 
of Imam JaTer ^^Iq. The main teachings of this sect coDsbted of Sukr 
fintoxication) ^d Sahu* (Sobrietv). 

Abu Yazid's grandfather was a Zaroastdoui who had embraced Islam. 
According to Jiinayd, Abu Ya^ld w'as a boni saint ""Tlie ^ufis/' 

says Abu Ya^Id. '*are children m the lap of God.''=^ 

(6) K(irMiyycL\ Founded by Ma'ruf KarkhI {d. 2CK>], Ma"rufs father 
tt^as a Skiroostriam Ma'rilf ran aw^ay from hb parents* came to 'All b. 

Riza and embraced Islam. He W'as a great scholar and an eminent ^hft. 
He was the chief dbdple of Imam Jlusa Riza who loved liim and look 
great pains in hb training. It w'as from Ma'rnf alone that Six famous 
§ufi orders driw' their inspiration. foxindation of piety/' sa)^ ifa'ruf 
Karkbi is the "avoidance of what b fotbidden and dissociation from the 
soul: the more they have done without the pleasures of tlicir soub, the 
ECiore they have attained certainty/'^s 

(y) Sii^alhyahi Founded by Sari b. Mugfuls Saqatl {d. 253). He was 
the chief disciple of ifa'riif Kar^ii and the Shay^ of the famous mystic 
Junayd of Bagdad. 

Hie chief doctrine of fhb School is the doctrine of Recollecticm. Real 
recoUectiDn consbts in forgetting all but the One recollected. Says the 
"And remember thy Lord when thou forgettest.'*^ That b U> 
sayp when thou hast forgotten what b not God^ then thou bast remembered 
God. T!ic Prophet said: "Ihe solitary ones have the procedenoe.*' When 
he was asked: "V\Tio are tlie solitary ones?"* iie answ'ered: " 5 Ien and 
women who recollect much/^^* llie solitary is one who has none other 
with him, 

(8) Jmutydiyyahi Foundfid by At Junayd of Baghdad (d. 297). He 
vras given the title of Tawiis-ul- Ulama (Tbe Peacock of the Learned)- 
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He was the first great $flli who leconled and Ej^ematijtcd the esoteric 
teadimgs of $fi6sm. He was the chiei disciple of Sari al-Saqati 

Jiuiayd defines Sofism thus: ‘Mt is the purification of the heart from 
associating with created being;s, separation from natural charajcteriatic, 
suppresrion of human quaUtit^, avoiding Uic temptations of the carnal 
stml. taking up the qualities of the spirit, attachment to the scienoes 
of reality, using what is more proper to the etcmiU, counselling all the 
community, being truly faithful tu Gkrti and following the Ihophet 
according to the 

Junayd, being asked conteniing the gnostic, said: "The colour of the 
water is the culour of the vessel." It mwans that in every- state the gnostic 
foUow’s W'hat is more proper; now his states are divciae, and that is the 
reason why he is call^ “The son of his tlme/^*; 

Jiinayd’sesoteric teaching was based on Stthtf (Sohiicty) and 10^*0 and 
his practice was contemplation. He discarded S«*r (Intoxicalkin). for he 
said, "We have no need of tlie company of thc^ w-ho are unsound." 
He believes that ccsiaticsare preserved before God during their ecstasies. 
"Ecstasy is akin to passing-away (soutisJ), wiiile gnosis is stable and does 
not pass away,*'-* 

Space at our drsposa) docs not allow us to give even a short account 
of the teachings of the rest of the above-mentioned fourteen famous Sjufi 
Orders, We have to content ourselves by giving their uamt^ only: 

(9) Ilubairiyy^k: Founded by Huhairat ul-Ba^ri (d. 2S7), 

fioj Ckistitiiyah: Founded by Khn j^ '(JIu Dinawari (d. 299). 

(11) Ganafoiiiyyah : Founded by Abu Ishaij Garearoni ({f, 426). 

F'rssyj/dft: Founded by 'Alaud Din Tusi [tt. 560), 

(13) SuArawiir4iyyaJi: Founded by Dhiami Din Abu Naiib SuhrawarJi 

(d.5fi3)- 

{14) Firditusiyyah: Founded by Kajmud Din Kubra [if, 61SJ, 

Mention must be made here of the Great Saint and ^ufi Abdul 

Q 5 dir Jilani (d, 561) who founded the Order known as QddiHyyaJi. The 
SidfiA (pilgrimage or dharma) of Qadmyyah is divided intit three stages. 
In the first stage the Sdtik (one who enters on Suliitt) recites silently or 
aloud the name of God {mikr). By this "tluMe who have faith are taken 
out of darkness into light,”*® The SdliA considers that every’thing is the 
manifestation of God. He never sees anything without seeing God in it, 
In the second stage the Sdlifi takes no cognisance of things. Objects have 
no reality for him. "He passes away from Iiis own attributes and persists 
in the attributes of God.” 

"So form from form must be withdrawn 
At revelation's dazzling dawn." 

In the third and last stage evacuation of thought, both of reality and 
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Bon-reaUty, takes place. A colourless impression daivm on ihe mind: the 
impression oi Sameness, God being above thought- "There remams the 
vision of what was of God for God, the One and Ktemal Is alone in Bis 
Oneness." 

It vint& due to Ghaz^ali's influents that ^uiism attained a him and 
assured position in Islam. Ghaazali was bom in in Having lost 
bu father when young he was educated and brought up by a trusted 
$ufi friend- The latter part of his life as a student was spent at Naysltapur 
as pupil of the Imam al^Hammayn. In 484 he was appointed to teach 
in the Nizamiyah Academy at Baghdad by the great \Vazir, Ni^am 
ul-Mulk, There Gliar.^^ achieved ^great success as a professor and 
consulting lawyer, llien he suddenly left Baghdad in 4^8 and spent 
ten years in retirement and in the practices of devotion. Wlien he returned 
to Bagdad as a professor his teaching was strongly leavened with ^ufisnt- 
"He had learned that the Sufis were on the true and only path to the 
knowledge of God, a complete purifying of the heart from all but Gt>d 
w'as thidr Path, a seeking to plunge the heart completely in the thonght 
of God was its beginning and its end wiis complete passing away in God. 
Ghazzalt says that the state of the Suits passes from the beholding of 
forms of angels and prophets to stages where language fails and any 
attempt to express what is experienced must itiS'olve some error. They 
reach, a proximity to God which some have fancied to be a ^Hiut (fusion 
of beingh others an itlifiad (IdentidcaGonl, and others a fVn^uf (union), 
but those are all erroneous Ways of indicating the reid fact which passes 
all understanding. 

Ghazz^ reduced Sufism to a scientific form. By his dominant influence 
orthodox ^Qfism was introduced into Sunni theology and has since held 
its own. This admission of modified Sufism into the orthodox church of 
Islam took place in the sixth century a.h. 

In the seventh century' Sufism appeared in Spain. The first Spajush 
Sufi seems to have been Sbayl^ Ktuhyid-Din Mnhamidad I hit Wli 
(A.D-1165-1240), commonly known as Ibn-al 'Arabi (or Iba * Aiabi, parti¬ 
cularly in the East) and Ash-Shavyi-ut .Akbar (Doctor Maximus), who 
travelled widdy in iVsia and died at Damascus. 3 ' *'Ko my^iic of Islam," 
sajis ProfisjsorE. G. Browne, "with the possible exception of Jalalud-Din 
Runu, tiaA surpassed Shavkh Muhyid-Dm in influence, fecundity or 
abstrasen^/'r^ His teaching and example have been a great soiiroe of 
inspiration to practically every panthebtic Sufi that came after him 
whether in Arabic-speaking countries or in Persia. Even Rumi is supposed 
to have had his share of infinence through attending the lectures of 
^dniddin of Quiiiyah on Ibn-al 'Arabi's FufO^ al flikam. ‘Iriiip (rf. bS6J, 
jaini (d. 898), Jiti [d. t>ii)- Shabistari (d. 720), Qa^fim (tf. 730), and 
many others arc among the ^ufis whose doctrines, terminolDgy and mode 
of thnught bear evident marks of the mfiuence they received from his 
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^ks or books oJ bis disciples. Ootsidc tbe Islamic world JbQ-al 'Arabi’s 
infliicnce reached Christian philosophers ami mystics of tht Middle Ag«s, 
The works of L11II5’ and Dante show traces of such iutluence, as Motisieirr 
Palacios main tains, jj 

Ibn-al Aiabi ts the founder of the School kno'wu as lVajt 44 iyyah, a 
School that taught the Doctrine of Divine Emanation, He taught that 
Reality is manifieslcd in the lower stages without diminution in the lifgher 
stage, and ail the manifestations (inward and outward) ate the essence 
itself and in the essence, and iliai essence ilscOf is existence. He furttief 
taught that Aiwa (names of Gf>d) and SifJt {attributes} ate essence 
themselves differentiated in the lower stages of biowlcdge. 

The views of Ibn-al 'Atabi were not to be left tinchafletiged. ^ykb 
Ruknuddlm 'AJaud-Dawlab was the person who disputed his positi^. 
He w^ a native of Samnan who settled at Baghdad in 687 and became 
a disciple of ^ayjdi Nuruddin. He read the works of Ibrn^a] '^Viahi gn d 
wTOie wmnientaries on his ruUiAat. He was the fmindpr of the 
Shuhudiyyah SciiooL He taught that the world was a redaction and not 
an emunaticn of the Divine Being and that existence is separate from 
and external to essence. 

\Viih Ibe Wajudi^yuh School, the external extstcnce is the existence 
• ■ j ^'tth LEie ShMhtidiyyn/t^ the 'adttm (noti'being) is con¬ 

joined n itJi the reflex or illumination of the A$ntd (name) and 
(attributes) of GctL With the former, God is present in His Creatures 
m reality, with the latter. He is present by His knowledge. 

In the sevendi ceiuiuy’^ also we have the great ;?uij Jalal-ud-Din B fimi 
(a, trya). He was a native of Ball^, but liis father. Bahaud-Din, was 
carolled to Stave that city and migrate westward and finallv settled 
at ^tiya (Iconium). where he died (bzS). JaHlnd-Dm liad bwn educated 
by ^ father, who was a scholar of great fame and repuiatbn and after 
bis dea^ be went to Aleppo and Damascus and came under the influence 
of Buihanud-Din, who had beer one of his father s renowned pupils and 
^turned hijj traming in doctrines. After the death of his teacher 
he came in touch with the great Saint Shatns-i-Tabru who stirred his 
Mill to ecstasy and set him fejc from self and selfhood's siraneling chain 
It was after death of Shams-i-Tabtiz that Rum! tjcgan to compose 
great mj^tical poem a iroik which has attained an extia- 

oixiimpr emuence and reverence throughout the whole world of Islam >< 
Jalaiud-Dm Rumi founded an Order of Darwishes known as MawHwi 
Order or dancing darwishcs” as they are called by Europeans The 
special doctrine of REinl is the "Kearniss of God." "The nearness of God" 
e n^tains is not attained by rising higher in space. Nearness of God 
u attamed by shaking o0 one's exisieiice. The treasures of Truth arc 
found m non^-xBtvnce. "O thou proud of thy existence, thou knowest 
not wiiat non-existence ineai}S.’’ti 
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Again: ’"Wlien disc of the Sun makes its appearance in the East 
no trace of the night or the stars is left. Similar is the case with the seeker 
of the Presence of God, XMi^n God appears the seeker passes into nothing¬ 
ness. In the Divine IVe^nce he perishes and then exists and doe^ not 
ea:ist. This existence in non-existence is a strange phenomenon.^i^ 

Bxjt this phenomenon, strange as it is, is to a certain extent made 
intelligible when we !k?ar in mind that in the neaniess of God or what 
is technically known as 'Fand' (or Passing-away) the essence of the 
Seeker's being survives, For essentially^ as we know, he is an idea in the 
mind of God ?md Ideas are different from tht^ mind iliai knows ihem. 
"fhat is to say, the seek^ (the idea) does not hecomf God (thi) bnower), 
and God (the knower) does not become the laeeker (idea). »cj trans¬ 
formation of essence takes place, ke^^ersioti to original form is all tliat 
happens. Before Creation the seeker an idea in the tmnd f>f God, 
and in the state of he becomes as he was when he subsisted in 

God's mind—an idean God alone remains/jr 

In Indb nowuda\’s, we find the complete dominanoe of four Sfifi Orders. 
Oiir present historical sketch may be brought to a dose by a short 
(kscriptioii of these Ordt^rs, The first is the Chi^tiyya Order which took 
its rise in ihe seventh century A.u. It w^as founded by Kbwaj^ Mmnnddin 
Chi^ti Sijid. who a native of Siflst^ {d. 633), Tlu> dc%-i>tecs of tins 
Order gciiemily' practise Qiillap i.e. they shut themselvea up in a room 
for forty day^j. put theitiselvesi short commons"'' and abjure sleep. 
They arc fond of audition {sffwfa^}, With them StWtd' causes I he asoeisston 
of the heart towaids God. It is, howeverp the uainkig-gT^itmd of 

the beginnesr* as it works on thought. Tlie adej>t has outstripped thought* 
he is impressed by the unlimited effect of mu^ic—the music of the spheres. 
The voice of the musician and of the fackdaw have an equal effect on 
him; or as (Jio famous SiLE poet Sadi has put it. 

""Riose who indulge in God-wotship 
Get into ecstasy from the creaking of a water-wdieel.'" 

Bui Samd' b governed by three , nectary conditions: time 
place (in^rAifi] and brotherhood {ikhwdn), By time is meant the time 
in which the audience ts concentrated on the thought of God and aU 
other ideas are excluded from their mind. By place b meant, a secluded 
place from which strangers are excluded: and by "brotherhcx>d'' is meant 
the followers of one and the same pTr. 

TJije second Drdcr is called Ni^t^shbtTtidjyya . It was founded in the 
eighih ccninry by Khwaj^i Baha'uddin (a.Hh 728^-791). The devotional 
practices of this order were as many as eighth ur as some say, 

eleven. Tlie first eight were dev'ised by KhwajSh'.\bdiii Khaliu Glmidwani 
{the pfr of ^mujah BaM'uddin), and the last three by JQnv^jah !Caqshband 
himself p 
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The order was introduced into India by Kbwajali Baqi-Billah (d. toti) 
aitd Shaykh MtRisd Sarhindt (d. 1035]. 

The ^Jd»>tyy 4 A Order also has a large following in India. 

The SQhraw'aidiy'y'ah Order lounded by piauddin Abu Napb Suhrawardi 
563) and strengthened by his nephew and chkf disciple, Shahibud-Dm 
Suhraxeardi {d. 632), the author of the famous ^iifi compendium,' Awarif- 
ul'Ma’Srif, has also a large following in India. 

In recent timo there xvas a revival of in India under Shaykh 

Ahmad SaihindJ, a pious man belonging to Shuhhdiyyah School {d. 1Q'35}> 
He is kntnvi] as Afu j addid-i-Alf-i-TMni (The Kenewer of Islam on 
the Head of the Second Millennium of the Islamic Era). He intro¬ 
duced the Naq^bandiyyak Order irito India. He was the chief disciple 
of ^wajih fiaql'-Billih [d. 1012). We liav« noted above the chief points 
of diSeiences between tlie Wajudiyyah and the SkuMdiyyaJi Schools of 
The Uujaddid widened the boimds of religious eKperienco by 
realising and describing a latge number of higher stages and states 
yet untraversed and unknown to his predecessors. His chief wmlc is 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM 


Mysticism lias na for it is concerned with that experienHce of 

man which is beyond the measnrements of time and space. This is well 
illustrated by that event in the life of Christ which is described as his 
Trans%uradon. When he determined to go up to Jemsalem to certain 
death, be took his Uitee closest disciples up into a mountain, and was 
transfigured before them. They described the experience in terms of 
brilliant light. With him they saw two pctkiris from the htstor^^ of their 
Hebrew race. These two. though di^'ided from each other by several 
centuries, and though the second of them was prevfous to ilie Christ by 
eight centuries, had one exiieriesice in common. They had both climbed 
the hoJs' mount of Sinai, and there had mystical cammumgn with God. 
In the case of Moses this was described in ncgatiTO terms of sight. Man 
cannot see the face of God. Be W'as said to have seen the hinder parts 
of God. In other words he experienced a darkness more pregnant than 
any tight In the case of Iflijah the description is in terms of sound. He 
heard a sound ''as of gentle stillness." In other words he experienced 
a silence mme prafouiidly pregnant than any sound, Christ was the 
"Word" or "Thought" of God incarnate in a human being, TJiese two, 
who preceded Christ in time, communed on the holy mount with the not 
yet incaniate Word of God. 

Negative terms recur to the lips of Christian mt'stics. St. Paul 'speaks 
of having heard words w'hkli are not able to be spoken, and sights wliich 
canntit be described. A century after the New Testament we find Clement 
of Alexandrina referring directly to Moses, whm he speaks of the 
necessity of seekmi' God in darlmess, "recogniring not what he is, but 
what lie is not." Origen, of the same School, moves tosvards a reason for 
this need of negatives. He says: "if you close up the senses and look up 
with thi- mind, and if you tum Jiuni the flesh and awaken the sou], thus, 
mid thus only, shall you see God. " He discerns a particular calling to 
the path td mysticism, and refers to another incident in tlie life of 
Oirist, which has become.- a frequent analogy for two callings in the 
spiritual life. It is the ocoarion when Christ visited the home of two 
sisters. Martha busied hciself in the service of hospitality, but Mary 
simply sat at his foet. He commended Afary os having chosen "the better 
part." 

As the Roman clviliaation declined into increasing anarchy many chose 
this better part and sought the refuge of the desert. In soUtude men 
attempted to be detached from the distraction of the business of life; 
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in some places only relieving Lheir solihnie for commcm weekly woiship; 
Tater, in others seeking a greater degree of common life, bnt still a solitude 
in ooramoij. One of the earliest and greatest of these monks, of the 
fourth century, is Antony. For him mystic pntjTr is bejrotid the categories 
of reasou.: " rhat prayer is not perfect in which the monk undeistarids 
himself or his own prajf'er.*’ Macarius sees U as a tremendous dlnib.up 
twelve steps, and this s^inbot of the ladder also returns again and again 
in mt/stic description, till “he who is rich in grace stands ever night and 
day on the summit, and is free and pure, for he is high and captive," 
Macarius also uses the analogy of the bride and the brid^room to 
describe the relation of the soul with Christ, an anabgy wliich derives 
from both Old and New Testaments, and is used by many nn'stic wt iters, 
notably Btmiard of Clair^'aux. 

It is instructive to consider the methods of these Fathers of the Desert. 
Apart from the common o^ering of tlit Liturgy on Sundays, fheir daily 
spiritual exercises in fltetrsolUorycells was the recitation of the Scriptures. 
es{>eciaily Fsolms. Their bodies were subjected to ascetic practices; and 
manual labour, such as the making of palm leaf mats, formed part of 
their routine. The great monastic founders tewk over the elements of their 
life imo their more fully regulariaed communitits. While St, Basil has 
set a pattern for the East, which ha& not greatly altered down the cen¬ 
turies, St. Benedict has l>een i^ucceeded by other founders in the West, 
and n great variety of his original pattern, though his own Order continues 
a vigonnis existence. 

S(. Augustine, wliose rt?7f/<rssipits show him to be indeed a mystic, has 
some thing to say on the "active” and ”coniempla,tive“ vocations, already 
tofuched on by Origen. His other im|X}rtant coniributioa is the dehnitfon 
of the several kinds of vision and audition experienced by mj'stic^. He 
discerns three kinds. The corporeal ts the most open to critictsm as being 
over concerned mth the senses, and therefore most liable to be the fruit 
of other causes than divine.. In these Uie object of vision seems actually 
to be outside and over against the visionary. Tlic ima ginar y is as actual 
as the corporeal, but is perceived by the senses of tlie imagination, and 
is mure interior. ITic intellectual is the highest kind of vision. In this 
nothing is perceived, but there is a vi\'id awareness of the presence of the 
object of the vision. In this category we note that once again that which 
is farthest removed from the normal means of measurement is considered 
thr5 most reliable and useful to the mystic. It may be noted that none 
of the Masters encourage dependence on or desire for phenomeua. of the 
visionary kinds. They are not to be taken as tokens of advance. 

St- Gregory takes up the question of vocations, and decides that the 
contemplative is superior to the active. Vet he says that it is the duty 
of any man who is called to i^ponsibility to leave the contemplative 
and return to the active. He ^wstuiates a third vocation, the "mixed,* 
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which transccJids and coinhiDCS the other tw'o. He inairtiAiiis that this 
is illustrated by the Christ Himseti who came from his long honis ul 
solitude to periods of tremendous activity. The importance of this pos¬ 
tulate cannot Ise overestimated: it gives room for an affirmative approach 
to God for the mystic as an alternative to the negative, which has so 
largely held the field. 

We cannot leave this early period without some reference to one who 
perliaijS had more influEm* than any other un subseqaeni centuries. The 
mistaken identificaiion of this writer, probably of the late fifth century, 
with EHoui'sius, the Areo[)asitc and disciple of St, Paul, gave his tt^aching 
especial weight. In its own right it is weighty enough, deilniiig as it docs 
the "divine dark/' in which, as we have seen, the mystics tended to seek 
God. The Unknown cause of bJI is be3"Qnd knowledge either hv* the per¬ 
ceptions of the senses or the mtellect. He dwells in the siqjer-essetttial 
light, obscured by all lights of whicli we can be cognisant. Only as we 
rise beyond all known means of knowledge caji we know him. “Ignorance 
about God Ls truly knowledge.'' 

Having traced the main course of mysticai discovery in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. it seems best now to survey briefly the 
tradition of the several countries or regions of Europe, and to follow with 
some consideration of the tradition of Eastern Christianity which will 
relate more closely with the mystical tradition of tlie rest of the East. 

With Italv’ the mind at once associates St. Francis of Assisi. He left 
few wTitings, but it is dear from tlie records that he was a mystic of a 
high order, in whom the two vocations of the active and contemplative 
presented a cfinti"oat stress which resolved in the third “mixed" vocation 
of St, Gregory's category*. He is distinguished for his dkcemment of the 
Divine displayed through nature, and lus conversion seems to have been 
linked with his first contemplation of the conntiyside after a long am- 
finemeni through illness. Witii hb joy in nature, nf which the Canticls 
0/ Brotker Sun is the expression, went a keen appreciation of ^the sorrows 
of the world, and the Passion of Christ was the subject of his meditatiem. 
These t^so lines of approach to communion reached their culmination in 
liis supreme mystical experience on Mi, Aiverna. The symbol of the vision 
which accompanied his receiving of the stigmata is of great importance. 
The svmbol was a cnidfied seraph. The seraph is the highest in the 
hierarchy of angelic beings. It symbolizes the pure flame of the Divine 
Ijive. This symbol combined with the symbol of Uie Passion of tTirist 
suggests an experience in which the joy and thf? pain were siililiined in 
a third inexpressible something which contains and yet goes beyond both. 

This affirmative way ^ems to be a mark of the Franciscan tradition. 
Bonaventura, later in the same thirteenth century of St. Fronds' 
experience, maintains that the Dionysian "learaed dark" can be sought 
by every man, but there is something beyond it which is the privil^e 
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ol the fewr. In D^te, a Fmndscai] Tertiary, we have a dear indi cation 
of m afllnuatlve approactL In the Vita Naova his initial experience is 
Jinked with his meeting with Beatrice* and she is M$ guide in the 
Comedy^ once tie has passed beyond the gloom of Hell, and particul ar ly 
in the lofty of the Paratliso. 

Catlterme of Genoa* in spite of the miiuen(^ upon her oi Dionysius, 
developed a distinctive and affiimative doctrine of ''Pare Lovn-/" of which, 
if one drop fell into Helh Hell would be transformed into heaven. The 
ardnnt soul is ready Ici plunge into thb fire of Love^ whatever the pain 
of the purification which would thereby ensue. En this principle she has 
discovered a single element to account for the paim and joys oi tlie 
mj-^tic path. So absorbing of attention became this pure love, that she 
could not sufier distraction itotn it, even to intercede for her nearest 
disciples and relatives. In it every act and thought was caught up into 
the single direction of the soul towards its creator. 

Catherine of GenEKi was tremcndDusly active in the limited ^here of 
her own hospital. The other Italian* Catherine of Siena* was tremendously 
active m the affairs of Europe, especially of the rival popes. Yet in her 
is to be found a mptk led beyond power of resistance along the path. 
Not that there w^as not battle* but :^e seemed to possess an inviolable 
purity of soul, to which Christ in a visiou boiQ witness after a bout of 
evil imaginings which had beset her* but to which in truth her will never 
consented. Wilh her we have a distinct example of the ''Spiritual Mar¬ 
riage"; that experience which sometimes marks the entrance into the 
last of the four stages of the Mystical experience, that of Transformiug 
Union. 

On the Iberian Peninsula the tradition of the Franciscan way is not 
without its witnesses. Sti Anthony of Portugal though better known as 
of Padua* is so obscured by legend as to make it difficult to assess his 
contribution. Ramon Lull* on the other hand, has loft wriimgs* and thn 
colloquies of hk bera, Blanquema* upon the powers of the sotd* display 
the Spanish gift for pfnipsophLzmg and analysing in their mysticknu 
St. Peter Alcantara, a Franciscan of a later date* may seem to give pause 
to this judgment, were it not that of all the methc^ of prayer* which 
began to appear at the turu of t!ie Middle Ages towards the Renaissance, 
his is the most comprehensive: Xu himself he illustrates ceriam my-sti!: 
phenomena, concerned with the third stage of mystic pra3ret, Ecstasy^ 
It ES said that the suspense in the recital of forms of prayer* loiowu as 
the hgaiure^ \i'as so marked in his case that it took him five hours to say 
hh mass* which normally lakes half an hour. His tendency to leuituiion 
added to the anxieties of those who assisted him. With all that he 
displayed the cbaructeriatically Franciscan note of simj^lidty. 

Thomas Aquinas was a Spaniard and a member of the Order of St* 
Domirdc, also a SpanianL In his mystical doctrine he takes up a dis- 
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tinction malic bv Bernard of Glain-au^K, in tlie previmis cmtury, between 
"pure contcmplaiion*' and "revelation" m compnehcniible imagery, wliich 
he calls ‘pbaiitflsmata " Thomas distiiigiiiabi:s three phasw. In the 
arst, phantasmataanstt’Er the needs of nian. In the second there is no need 
of them, as there is not to disembodied spirits. The third is the Beatihc 
Vision, the unveiled sight of God, w'hich is not granted lo souls in 
prohatim. The human mind, by naturai operation, knos^'s spiritual things 
only indirectly, Mj'stical Knowledge gives direct apprehtsnsion of spiritual 
things. The laying down of the pen of the great scholastic is too famous 
to need fjviotatipii as evidence that this direct apprehension finally 
removed desite to use the natural operation of his powerful nuiid, 

Ignatius Loyola cannot be overlooked in a survey of mt'stics. His 
ejt|X!ricn^ at Manresa w'ould alone entitle him to it. His SpirtiHat ExfrriSfS 
have liad more influence on ascetic than upon mystical theology. This 
seems to be because the earlier exercises, which aim at that detachment 
wliich is necessary' to vital decisions, have received more attemion than 
the later. 

The great period of Spanish amtribution is tliat of the Discalced 
Carmdites in. the sixteenth century; Few, if any, of the Mastore have 
given so comprehensive an account of their exporteuce as Teresa of 
Avila. With her, and the wTilmgs of John of the Cro^, we come ionie- 
where near to a system of approach to the m>Tlic heights. St. John gives 
tii a doclrine of "the '’dark nights/' the first of which weans the senses 
from t hei r delight in spiritual sweets, and prepares the soul for that 
austere but profound love by Uie^ will, which loads on through tlic second 
night of tlie soul towards the secret meeting with the Bdoved, Xn the 
writings of St. Teresa we are shown the progress of the mystic soul 
through those sta^ which P£rc Poulain has described as; t. Prayer of 
i>uiet; 2. Prayer of Full L'nion: 3, Ecstasy: 4. Transforming Utiton. 
St. Teresa’s vivid autobiography shows tlie evidence in her own life for 
such treatises of hers as 77 ff Interior (fa^tie. She has a full share of 
"phantasmata/' but sets little store by them. The one evidence of progress 
is the growth of the fruits of virtue in the garden of the soul. 

Meisler Eckhart, the Teuton Master, was a Dominican who lived at 
the turn of the end of ihe tbiiteentb century, a few decades after the 
Franciscan Bonaventuia and Thomas Aquinas. He is sometimes called 
the scholastic mystic, and is much influenced by the Neoplatonic ideas 
of Dionysius the Aieopagitc. He sees God as the absolute and infinite 
being. (^kI is best described as "nothing." God "is," rather than possesses 
"being." There is a pantheistic tendency in this doctrine. Yet he considerc 
that the Divine existence is espedafly present in human beings, and union 
with God is attained bj' knowledge, knowledge that the crt^iure in ilsdi 
is nothing, and by that knowledge the acquiitniont of a sense of con¬ 
tinuity with the Divjnfi. Eckhart's discipl^, Henry Suso and Taulcr, 
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formed a group fcIla^^Tl as the Friends of God Taider ispceiatk'^iiifliienced 
Lhe Flemish mj^stic, Kuysbroedc, who is known for lik treatise on the 
steps of love, ituv^bmeck saw progress in the symbol of the liidder, by 
whitii the soul rw>ves up from the active life tlirough the interior life 
ti> the contemplative life. Vet al tlie siunmil the soul preserves her 
identity. Ruyabrwek influtnced GvoiA, who fnundisl the Brethren, of the 
ComnifHi tjoiy a society which numbered ajnou^ its nioinbery the author 
of the Imihitim of Christ, a work uhich can hartily be described as mystical 
in itself, but has assisted many to that attitude of mind aiid soul in which 
mv'slicism may grow. 

It is signihcant that ttie first considerable English mystic tends to 
di^ribe his experience in terms of music. Even whon writiiig in prose 
the English mystics tend to be poets, Tbc author ol the Chad of Unkmud-ug 
makes iise of ihi? divine dark of Uion^tus in terms of evocative wordSp 
preferably^ iiiOii/>5yJlflbIes, such as *'God/^ *'Liimp," with, which he 

seeks to iniliLcc the condirion he d^ribes in those who are ready for it, 
Julian nf tJomidt has the same giftp and her magic phrases hav^ been 
5eked on by the poetSp not least her convictioti that ''All will be ivel!/* 
Of this early periud. the difficult lady, Margery Kempe* alone seenis 
uninfiuenced by numbers. In the sc^'cntcenth century the Cambridge 
Plaionists influenced mysticism^ and the results are diiefly expressed in 
tliti &totaph\^cal poets* of whom Henry Vaughan and Thomas TtaheTne 
ate niidouhied m^'^cs. The latter shows a mj^tic relation with the 
Divine hi the world of nature* which giv^ a freshness and giace to bis 
jjositiv^ ai^oach reminiscent of Sf, Francis, In the iieJtl century Wibiam 
Blake continues a my?Uc poetic tradition, Ihough it is dotzbtfuJ whether 
he penetrated l>e3^jrid tlie need of phantasmafa^ and in th£ niiteteenfh 
there ts Christina RossettL 

Ul the ascetic wnters Augustine Baker in the seventeenth century has 
had great influence, especially with his comments on tlte stage of affective 
prayer, the perictd of the first dark night of St. John of tlic Cross, in Ids 
Holy TlTstowf, A^^illiam Law in the next centurj' goos near to relating 
mysticLsm to ordinary life* as a cotmterpait to siuLilar work in France, 
Of our own day T. S* Elliot^ especially in his later poetry, gathers up and 
reinterprets the mj'sticBm not only of Europe but of the East as wdi 

The practical French^ led by St, Francis rte Sales, have kd the way 
in npenmg up ihe path to mystidsin for those outside the cloister. In 
Fans there was a period in ths seventeenth century when the mystic life 
seemed uIdiosi w centre in society* with Madame Acarie as an uncrowned 
queen. This woman could liardly read spiritual writings without being 
carried mto ubs tract ion- Ail througti even the writers from amongst ilie 
Commumtics bear the influence ol the direction of souls in the ^vorld. 
Brother Law^rente, who like the author of the Imiiatkyn, prepares &oifls 
for the coming of mysticism rather than is a mystic* teaches the importance 
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of the I’racijoe of the Presence of God This doettine is ttiken much 
deeper in tlic teaching of the Jesuit Father, De Caiissade, who teaches 
the necessity of Abandonment to tile WiU of God in the ciremnsiaiices 
which each moment brings, a doctrine which has been given importance 
in our own day by the Benedictine, Dom John Qiapman. 

r /Mov i n g ba^ over the tradition of Gmstian Mysticism in the West . 
we can discein the outline of a way to Mystidsm, and a way of Mysttcisia 
in the ascetic and mystic writers. We have delitierately left aside those 
who seemed outside the main tradition, for the sake of clarity, however 
instmetive they ma5* be in themselves. Among them are such names as 
those of Jacob Boebmc, MoUnos. Madame Guyon, and even Gei^rge Fox, 
the first Friend or Quaker. 

In the early days of monasticism, both in the desert and in the founda¬ 
tions of the first Orders which still jiemist, we see how' great a part recital 
of Sciiptuie and traditional prayers, especially in the liturgical worsldp 
of the Church, look in the foiming of dispositions for the onset of mv'stical 
experieitce. With it went discipline, either by actual ascetic practices or 
simply by a regntar routine of occupation. Beyond these, in the soniralled 
ages of faith, the soul seemed to require little else to set the enviniDruent 
in which it could exercise itself in contemplation. 

The elaborate systems oi meditation and other forms of what b called 
Mental Prayer, in distinction from the ^’ocal Prayer which focussed in 
the liturgy, appear to have been the product of the Renaissance, The new 
Uvaititng shook the earlier simplicity of faith, and it needed a considerable 
amount of ^'conditioning'' to create the environment suited to coDtem- 
plation. The mind was conditioned by crowding out mental altitudes 
inimical to prayer by consideration in meditation of subjects soil able to 
prayer. The emotions w'erc cooditinned by the acts of prayer ariring from 
these considerations. The emotions were disciplined by the experience of 
"The Night of the Senses," in which spontaneous aspirations ceased to 
rise, and the soul was driven bock on "forced acts" which expressed the 
dispositions known to be proper, the most fnutfn] being of te^gnation 
to God's will The wilt was conditioned, first by resolutions being fonned 
as a result of meditation and affective prayer, and later by a simple 
sustained attention to God in the Prayer of Simplicity. 

The Stage of the Disciplmuig of the Mind is sometimes called the 
Purgative Way. The Stage of the Disciplining of Uie Emotions is some¬ 
times called the llluniinative Way. The Stage of the Disciplined Direction 
of the Will is sometimes called the Unitive Way Sotds are led by the 
Holy Spirit of God. and pass through these Stages more or less rapidly, 
and more or less in order. It may be noted that some at least of the Masteis 
expect this third Sta^ of Mental Piay'er to be within the reach of oU 
devout and smocie sonls. 

Beyond them lie the realm of Jilystic Prayer, in which the first Stage 
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of The Pnyer of Quiet can fuUow {]uite gradually fitina the Praj-er of 
Simplicity. The dlEerence being that the attendon is drawn by God. to 
Himself, rather than directed by the soul. Beyond this is the Full Union, 
w'hcareiu the soul is drawn irresistibly. Bewiid this Ecstasy, where the 
abstraction may be accorupauied by t^ ph^omena of several kinds which 
have already been noticed tn some Masters. The final Stage of Trans^ 
forming Union, sometimes introduced by the Spiritual Mamoge, is one 
in which the soul seems possessed of God. and free frum “phantasmata.” 
This is often ajceorapanied by heroic activity. The goal h a Union of the 
will with the Will of God, and not an absorption in which the sod loses 
identity, 'flie Dark Night of the Soul covers these stages of yearning after 
the Beatific V'ision, which most Masters hold to tie beyond life In the body. 

As wc turn to the Eastern tradition of Christian Mj-stidam, we seem 
to enter a di^erent world. It has behind it the commem tradition of the 
early centuries which it shares with the West, but fust as Western 
Monosticism dc\'Blopcd many varieties of pattern, while the Eastern 
preserved one form, so in the Eastern we do not 6nd the same analysis and 
distinction of progressive stages as we have found in the Western. One 
explanation oSered. for this is that, w'hile Western Mysticism is Christo- 
centric, anti seeks to repeat in the soul the experience of Christ, the 
Eastern centres on the acceptance of the Holy Spirit of God tar the 
deiheation of the wliok personality from within. 

There is a traditfon of ascetidsin in the East, and extracts ftom the 
writings of (he Father? of eleven centuries are gathered up into the 
'■PhiJokalia,” Tk£ Love of Spiritual Boituty^ This asceticism aims at 
humility, at overcoming the passions of man's onregenerate nature, and 
leaving him free to be worked upon by the Holy Spirit of God. The Holy 
Spirit is immanent in the created world, as well as implanted by grace 
in man; there is not the same tendency to find a dualism between the 
natural and the supamatural as Uiere is in the West. The goal of 
Mysticism is the tramfiguttitJon of the w'hole of nature. Tlie Way there¬ 
fore is affirmative to a degree rarely found in the West, though discernible 
in such a saint as Francis of Assist. 

In this deification the pereonality b changed but not absarbed. Slmnn 
the Kew Theologian describes his experience: "Suddenly He came and 
united Hiinsdf to me in a manner quite inefilable; without any 'coa- 
fiuiion of persons' He entered into every part of my being, us fire pene¬ 
trates iron, or Ught streams through glass." Light is a word which comes 
a gain and again to express rnystic exi>eriejicc. Id the tradition there seems 
little place fot the Dark Nights of St, John of the Cross. A visitor to 
St. Seraphim of Sarov saw the whole body of the saint filled with fight 
which .shone all around him, when at the touch of tlie Saint be also was 
"in the spirit." 

The story of this monk of Sarov, who lived in the last century, is a 
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dassicd example of a mystic of this traditiou, Wc see him DetunuDg alter 
lung years of great asceticism, during w^hicli grew a great intimacy with 
creatures of the forest. anti silence, to a remarkable ministry to souls in 
his monastery, to which visitors from all classes of life came to see liim. 
We set a resnlution of the pull of the One anti the Many in tlie streaming 
forth of the Lo\'e which unites to the One to meet tlur needs of the many. 

Mysticism is a gift, a charisma, but there are ascetic methods of pre^ 
paring for it. In them can he seen the continuity with the early Fathers 
of the Desen, The Liturgy plays a great part, for tlie Eastern Church 
has a profound sense of mi'Snrigd, of sattornost, VViUi it is an individual 
soaking in Scripture. One practice is to read through the New' Testament 
each week. A gospel for each of four dk^a, and the other bonks in the re«t 
of the week. There is a use of icons, sacred pictuics which bring near the 
sacred being portrayed. There is the Prajvr of Jesus. 

"The practice of reciting the 'Jesus I^yer' lies at the very heart of 
Orthodox mysticism. B3' means of this prayer Our lAml Jesus Christ 
enters our hearts and enlightens our w'hole being. The Jesus Ihayer 
('0 Lord Jesus Qirist, Son of God. Have mercy upon me a sinticr'j is 
the point at which mystical ooncentrniioii bigins," writes Nicholas 
Berdyaev. Methods of its use are described in a little book trooslatod 
from the Ru^ian under the title of TAc of it Pilgrim, t.'nder the 

guidance of an "Elder," starets, the pilgrim first leamt Itt repeat the 
pru\'er a great jumiher of times eaclr day a bud, next iiv leamt t<* repeat 
it sUently so often tliat at last tt began of itself when be woke in the 
morning. Then he Jeamt to repeat with mhahiig and exhaling of l^reatb 
to the tieats of the heart. Unis by' practice the Holj* Name became the 
tinderetirrent of all the outward ftctiritlcs of his daily Ufc. Exercises based 
on use of this prayer are practised in the cloister, and by the devout in 
the worldly avocations of life. 

In the Western tnufilion the place of a "director’' «f the soul is well 
undeistoud. In the Eastern tradition the personal ndation with 1 he elder 
seeois to be closer, much more akin to the guru. In the Western monastery 
the novices arc generally placed under one Novice Master. In the East 
imc or two novices are attached to an experienced monk, who becomes 
in truth their spiritual htthei. St. Seraphim illustrates the relation of the 
elder to those in the world. 

One Indian mystic has attracted the interest of scholars of mysticism. 
Sundar Singh was a Sikh, who became a Christian after a profound 
myslical experience of the Christ. He disappeared into the HimalaA'as 
in 19^9. Apart from visions and several oKtiaordinarv' evejrfca on liis 
journey's he seems to have had a continuous sense of tin* presence of 
God. Von Hijgel, a well-known writer on my’sticism, was puzzled by the 
apparent absence of a "dark night” in hb experience. It would seem that 
with little knowledge oI the Eastern traditions of Oiristian mysticism his 
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oxvn feU into natural hannoiny wUh it, Iti his travels Sundar Singh came 
across members of a secnct samny^sin mission, whom he tried to persoade 
to make themselves publicly known but without success. There may there^ 
lore be even How in India a traditkin of Chiistian M>'3ti€isni, which cannot 
as yet he examined. We may expect it to have affinitirf rather with the 
Eastern tradition than the Western. 

There is considerable expectation that we are on the verge of a oon- 
sidcmble spread of mysticism among men in ordinary walks of hfe. The 
rationalim;] of the last Iwn centuries, whidi has ahected even Eastern 
countries, is leaving men with a sense of frustration. Life is more t han 
such of it as can be weighed and measured. On the other hand men 
cannot easily return to that relation of religion to life that expressed 
itself iri frequent symbolic cereinonies. The mystic life is the true interior 
life of man. For him wbo lives it the very acts of every day t>&come 
symbols of the unl)Ounded eternal realm. The ancient traditions of India, 
China, and Japan are being studied in the West in a new way. As Neo* 
platonism fertilUed early Christian mystiefem, so may they fertilize that 
of tomorrow. 
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CHAPTER XXXVr 


RATIONALISM 

I. INTRODUCTION 

After Llie bmeakdowrn of scholasticism Wtrstem philosophy gnaduaily 
assumed whal is CcLlkd the '"modern" outlDok. Negatively, this outlook 
which WR£ a l^acy of the Renaissance ootisisted in the rejection of 
eccksiastical authority. Positively it was the aoceptatice of the scientific 
attitude which was the dommant chaiacteristicr of the mental atmosphere 
of the seventeenth century. Of Rationalism and Ernpiiidsm, the two 
concurrent movements of thought with which modeni Western philosophy 
began^ the former^ founded by Descartes* retained an element of is^oJas^ 
licism, respect for authority. This authority was not, however, the 
Church-—though Descartes was a sincere Catho[!C“=but Plato, who came 
to occupy in the philosophical world diLring the Reualasaoce iht same 
place a$ Aristotle had done in Ihe Middle Ages. In fad, it is to Plato that 
the rationalists fnim Descartes to Leibnii owed their fundamentaJ 
categrnies of philosophical UUnking as wd] as their theory^ o( bim ledg^ 
which held reason instead of experience to be the 5<uirce of knowledge 
in it s true sensen With this theory of knowledge at the if disposal they 
could account for the persistent problems of philosophy concemiiig God^ 
soul and immortality which Empiricism ultinmtely lejected as spurious. 
Rationalism thus remained linked up with the ancient and the mediaev<il 
world, wltile Empiricism stood in the end in complete isolation from both- 
But question remained : How to di^ai w'ith the new* scientific 

outlook which was alien lo the ages of Greece and, particularly, to 
mediaeval theologj*? So far as Descartes w’as concerned, It wras impossible 
for him to sacrifice the scientific outlook, he being one of the creators of 
iher science of the se^^teentb century. Nor would he as a phil(5Sojjher he 
willing to surrender the cause of philosophy. Hence tlie dUk!inma which 
Descartes* the scientist-philosopher had to face. A philosopher of a lesser 
genius than Descartes would have been ovejrwhelmed by it. But l>escartes 
foiuKl in it an occasion for setting befong himself the pTt)blum of the 
retonciliation of the claims of philosophy and science. For him. philosophy 
was concerned with God, soul and ittimortaiityH i.e. tlie loundoiion of 
religion and moral ihl^ So his fundamental pitjblem was the vindicatjon 
of religimt and morality aiongsidje of science. The solution obviuuily 
demanded an attempt to form a conceplion of the tmivei^ such as vvould 
be comitstent with thi: truths of science and make tuom for rcligicn and 
morality at the same time* Descartes who was the first to have made this 
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attempt. Inaugurated thereby a new era m Uw hustorj* <jf W^tem phUo- 
sophy. And the develcipment of modem philosophy and. iwtieuiaTly, 
Rationalisni was mainly determined by the mental outlook which was 
reflected by the fundamental problem as formulated by Descartes. 


z. R£Ne DESCARTES (a.». 159&-1650) 

Religion and morality did not strike Descartes as presenting any neu' 
problem. Science was. of course, uew as compared with religiyn and 
morality, and it was created by tin? scientists <if tlic seventeenth century 
including himself. In such a background Descartes' fundamental ]>robk‘m 
would be s<ilvod merely by stating that the vaJidiD’ of religion and morality* 
and science presupposes respectively the reality of God and soul as 
conceived by relsgious and moral tradition, and the physical nniverBe 
as conceived by the science of his age. But Descartes^ actual procediire 
in his rnost important philosophical works, j 4 Discourse ett Method and 
the Meditaii<tns, vras not so simple and straigbiforward as this. This was 
due to the fact that he wanted to create the impression that he was 
proving, and not merely aJirmiHg. the reality of God, soul an<l the 
physical imi^neise, and that be was thereby and not merely 

ossunitn^. the validity of religion and morality and science. To this fmd 
Descartes formulated a theory of know-ledge which was his outstanding 
contrihution to philosophy and wtudi tweed its imprutonce specially to 
the fact that his solution of the profaiem of reality bad at least the 
appearance of having lieen deduced froin it, 

Pnxjf, according to Descortvs and other rationalists, consistcil rn 
deduction. This view was the n®c<?3san' corollary of tjie rationalist thi?ory 
of knriwledge which held that mathematjes is the pattern for all knowhidge, 
But by advocating it these philosophers overlooked tlic fact that the usb 
of deduction as the sole method In the field of mrr knowledge of reality 
is arbitrarj* and unwarrantabk. Deduction pn^upposes some self-evident 
principle or piindples from which universally and necessarily valid 
conclusinns could be drawn. In order to prove tht reality of Cod* soul 
and the pliysical universe Descmcs. thoneforc, needed a self-evident 
basis from which he could deduce the existence of things step by 
step in the manner of a geometrician. 

A principle is sell-evident if doubt about its truth is self-contnarikton'. 
In search of such a principle Descartes resorted to a mcllDod of elimination 
as a first step by means of wbich he could discard whatever proposition 
failed to stand the teat of self-evidenoe. This method w^as She well-known 
'’Cartesian doubt" which evidently aimed at the attainment of truth 
bat which was not the theory known as scepticism which adopts the 
doubting attitude as an end in itself. The scope of Camsiait doubt was 
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however, fairly wde. The whole f\dd of imr sen^j^perception, as Descartes 
held, could be doubted. For it might be that whar are presented to us 
by the senaas are after all as unsubstaniinJ as dreams, illiisians and 
halludtiations. And it migliT also lie^ he continued, that the cause of the 
tijisttbstantial presentadom is an e^^l demon and not a good God, So ottr 
belief in God would in its turn come in for doubt. But once our doubt 
reacht^s this stage it w'ould be. r>escartes feared> impossible for us even 
to mainiam the validity of mathematical tniths. For it might easily be 
guessed ilmt theso-called matliemaiica] truths are, really, errors imposed 
upon our mind by the evil Lhmon, and that our power of judgment is so 
overwhelmed by the deceitfulness of the e^il dtntiorj. that we are unable to 
detect their erroneous character. 

I may thus pursue rny doubt farther and farther. But I cannot* as 
Descartes said, doubt thatt doubt" lu other words, there is no getting 
away from the act of duubdng itself by means of doubt. But to doubt is 
to think. So ''I think" is an indubitable fact. But I cannot think if I do 
not exist. Hence, as Descartes concluded. "I think, therefore I am" 
{cogiio ergo sum}. The existence oi the 1. be w^amed* is not inferred syllo- 
gistkally as seems to be implied by the-word "therefore." It is nn intnitive 
certainty by which Descartes meant that the very act oi thought implies 
the existence of the I that thinks. But this was an univarrantable 
positimi. For hb ultimate datum could properly be described in the femn: 
"'there are limughts,'* The use of tlie w'onj might still be justified^ 
but onlj^ for the sake of graimnatical cotiveniencr and not in the sense 
of a iJfirtg. In fsict, the tdlimaie datum is not "1 think" but "i think 
something"; and thought in so far as it nece^rily implies the thinker 
implies equaUy necessarily" the object at the same time. But even then 
the thinker is not a thing that thinly but l-conscioosuess as related to 
object-consdousuess. ttescartes* position, on the contrary, w-as this; He 
first abstracted thought from its object and treated this abstraction 
arbitrarily as a concrete datum and then interpreted it in terms of the 
category of ^bstauoe lianded down by scbolastlcism. In this Descartes 
demonstrated too clearly that liis real puqxfse w'33 somehow to affirm 
tJu^ reality of the soul in its traditiofiaJ sense. Besides, in regaiding thought 
^ I hi: essence of the s^ml he obWously had already in his mind the idea 
of tliir separatoiess of the soul fmm the phj^ical universe. This show^ that 
his "cogiVfl ergo rntn'* was* really* not an ultimate principle but a deducrion 
from the hj^wthesis of dualism granted to be tme* 

For Augustinc the c&gitc was the surest of all knowledge: for Dascartes 
it wias the first principli! of philosophy besides. So on the view' of the latter^ 
everything else ihnn my mind, ’^hz. otluT minds and external objects, if 
knowuble at all, should be known to me indirectly from my knowledge of 
myself. Descartes thus secured the priority □! sf.df-knowkdgc- to outer 
pereeptinn and thereby introduced the subjectii^ist tendency into the 
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bistofy oI moetem piiUosophy. In consequence, he «'as. however, faced 
with the problem of the explanation of our ortlinaii' supposition that 
tltciu are tilings outside our mind. 

The etfgiffi. Descartes soon discovered, besides being the first prtocjple 
of philosophy, ]irovides a criterion of tmib. I t is^sdi^vident because it 
is tlatr and disi\tu:t. The mind is really a Thinking substance because, as 
Descartes held, we clearl)^ and distinctly conceive it as such. Outer 
percejstion, on the contrary, is vague and indistinct and therefore cannot 
guarantee tlie reality of its objects. That being so. for proving the reaiUy 
of an\ihuig other than our own mind ire could not direcUy employ 
Descartes' geufiral principle of truth: all things that we clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly conceive are true. This was the problera. If H’as mqMtssibli; lur 
Descartes to solve it so long as he stuck to his concepHon of mind as a 
substance, Lc. a sclf-suAcient reality. 

But the depeudenc5e of mind upon external object was for Descartes 
Out of tbit rjuestion. He therefon: found it necessary' to examine the con- 
tente of the mind with a view to ascertaining whether indication could be 
har! from them of ans'tliing cm w'hicli llie mifid could be said to be depen¬ 
dent, The contents of the mind are "ideas*' which Descartes brought 
under Three heads: those that arc created by us; those that are produced 
by outside objects; tjiose that are innate. Linder the last head he recog¬ 
nized an idea, viz. the idea of God which slmck him as specially significant 
in this connection. But about ideas in general Descartes held tlial they’^ 
are mere mental presentations and not things outside and ihi« admitted 
a distinction be( ween thought and reality. So he micded prita/s for inferring 
the existence of God fiotn our idea of Him. These proofs he derived 
mainly from scholastic philosophy. 

i am consdous of myself as finite and thErefoie imperfect. But, as 
Descartes argui.-d, 1 could not have had this consciousness, ii 1 did not 
have in my mind the concepiion of the most perfect being. There aUould 
then be a cause of this conception of mine. But no imperfect lieing can 
be 1 he cause; tlterelore, the most perfect being must exist to have prudiiced 
the conception of jierfeciion in my mind. Moreover, in being conscious 
of mvrelf finite 1 am conscious of myself as dcfiendimt upon the mi,«t 
perfect be tig for whatever [ possess. Therefore, tlic most periect being 
must exist/cm wTiom I am su dependent. Finally, by reviving .^mselm's 
ontfdogk^ argument in a modified form Descartes stated that while 
our ideqsi of other things may be ideas of mere "essence" without there 
being.ifnything to which the essence could befong, our idea ol God, being 
iimaite and therefore clear and distinct, is peculiar in that in its case 
cxtstcncfi folbws from the idea of essence as necessarily as the properties 
of a triangle loLJow from the definition of a triangle, 

'These ailments ai© in fact deduced from a number of assumptions 
which tt is impossible to examine in a short space. Suffice it to observe that 
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they baseii on a confusion of ilieorotic ^f^ufficiei^cy vnih mor^l 
perfi-ction; fof tlius they could show that ihs noton whom the 
mdiv'iiliial mind h dcih:ndent is God ^ conceiii'ed hy traditional religinn. 
But the existence of God. as Kant insisted later, cannot be proved by any 
purely theoretical argtiment: and no argument can prove the existence of 
God which has no moral considerations as its basis. From a different 
standpoint. Hegel also objecteii that the so-called ontotogical argum^t 
is vitiated by its initial assumption of tlie separatiun of thought from 
reality. In any casep Descartes cannot l^e said to have proved by ihcsje 
arguments anything more tlmn the existence of a facing independent and 
extenia] to the finite mind, 

AiivT the (ixbtcnce of God has been proved, it becomes to pnivt^ 
the existf^nce of the external worltL I can no more be: &aM to be deceived 
in my belief in external reality because it ^'uuld be inconsistont with the 
goodness of G«id to supixise that He couJd so deceive me. ThereforCp the 
external world exists. In arguing thus Descanes was obviously assuming 
that our dear and distinct mneeptioD of external objects by itself is no 
guarantee of their reality. Bui if what we clearly and distinctly conceive 
is not imo, it w^ould Ise impossible for Descartes to infer I he cxtstenoe 
of God fPDin our innate idea, or cl^ and distinct conorption, of Him. 
ft IS then clear that Descartes" inicrence of tht^ existence of the external 
w-urld from the existence of God is a glaring instance of drcular reasoning,. 
Moreover* the recognitiun of divine veracity a* a new criterion of truth 
b on thf^ part of Descartes an unfortunate departure fixun his strictly 
logical positliUi lhat ultimate truths arri clear and distinct, that is, their 
own evidence. 

Despite divmc veracity^ our scnae-percepibri^ 05 Dcscortcs hcldp 
remains wigut? and iiiilbiinct: the senses cannot give us knowledge, but 
nnly serve our practical purposesH divine veracity tlien dii^es is 

only to our belief in what we clearly and distinctly conceive But 

wh,at ivc so conceive are mathematkal truths u-ith regard to which Iho 
question of reality is irrelevatil. So in referring Ui the existeivee of what wk- 
clearly and distinctly conceive vvhal Descartes had really in mtrid were 
not mathematical traths but malh^a$ic43l obj£cis^ Lc. objects dmract^iri^d 
by mathematical properties. In fact^ it is the e.vistcnce of such objects 
that Descartes inferred from the existence of God. Tins shows that his 
real purpetse in bis so<alJed proof of the exiaience of ibe extomal worfd 
was somehow to affirm the reality of that world as conceived by the science 
of his age. 

Descartes" account of the external world h based on the comidcratian 
lhat exieimkl reality b ultimately of a matliematicaJ nature. Hence he 
distinguishes between the primary and secondar)^ (luaJiriiiS of external 
objects. Tlxc latter, e.gn ooloiir, smell, etc., as he held, are the effects 
produced in our mind by external objects by means uf the senses and ore 
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Yagiie and in^Fistmct and Uierefore cannot be cbaractijiiatjcs of cxicmal 
reality. In other wiwds, the tfualitiitivt diilCTtiicss of things presented to 
us by the senses are unreal. What really exists in the external wtirJd, then, 
is tile prunary quality, extenskm. But extension, as Descartes hckl, is 
not identical with any of the quantitative deteiminatioos of corporeal 
things, e,g. shape, sire and figure, but pure three-dimensional space, So 
the diilerence between corporeal things or object in space and space 
itself, Descartes continued, is not a diffcreuce in reotUy but only in the 
mode in which they arc conceived by us. Thus lie came to hold that 
extemaJ reality is devoid of dlQcrences als<». In uylioiding 

this position Descartes admitted a distinction between tlie wholf. via. 
matter and the putt. via. the individual coiporeal object, an d regarded 
the farmer as prior to, and of a higher degree of reality than, the tatter. 
A similar distinction he did not, howet'cr. bring to bear upon his imdcr- 
stiuidiiig of mind inasmuch as individual miuds were, in his view, 
ulti/natcly real. But Splnoea come later to understand both the world of 
matter and mind in the light of the distinction whicli Ifescartes cmploved 
in undeistonding the former world alone. 

Descartes did not, however, r^ard the quantitative diHerences of 
phj-sicaJ things as imrea!. Thej' as motliis of matter are, according to him. 
derivative, being due to Uie action of rntitiofi on matter. He thus come to 
admit the reality of molioa aud thereby upheld the scientific doctrine 
that the ph^-sical univeise is ulilmatdy matter and motion. But as one 
who tiad already identifi»] external reality ivith extension Descart^ 
thought that the reality of motion is & mj^teiy which could be solved 
only by the hypothesis that God originally imparted motion to matter. 
But motion implies time and change which it was equally impossible for 
Descartes to explain consistently with his view of external reality as 
identical with extcnsioni. In fact, as a result of his view of mind and matter 
as substances Descartes bad already ruled out the temporal aspect of 
reality as a whole. In consequence, he was, on the one iumd. committed 
to the view of the soul as eirftial as against lire view of it as 
which he needed for his ethico-religinus pujpose. On the other liand, he 
was debarred from speaking of tlie undeniably changing character of'the 
phj'sical muvxtse. It is with a view to rc-tnoving this twofold difTiculty 
tliat Descartes was ted to admit time in the sense of an infinite atomistic 
scries of moments. But sance time, like motiun, was out of place in liis 
conceptnal view of the miiverse, he had no option but to regard it also 
as a continuous miracle, pointing to t Jie agency of God. By thus suggesting 
the supreme importance of God with respect to the explanalion of Che 
several aspects of the universe Descartes was only prepaiiug the ground 
lor the modification of fiis conception of the uni^‘erse in tht; manner in 
whicli Spinoza actually modified it later. 

The Cartesian um'verse was divided into two sections: cm one side there 
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were miotic regarded as pure thought, unextended and separate from txidy 
and whatever is bodily; on the other there was matter held lo be pure 
extension, de^Mid of alJ qualities except those which pertain to the rtature 
of exte n sion. This position is known as Cartesian duaiism. We, however, 
know, said Descartes, that both mind and matter were created by God, 
But creation, as he held, inipUes the separateness of the created world 
from its creator. Thersfore, as Descartes argued, ihera is nothing to 
prevent us from holding that the physical world grows as de¬ 

manded (>y science, and that the human mind acts from /re«fom as 
demanded by morality. As regards the latter point, Descartes further 
stated that the freedom with which the human mind as a creation of the 
free will of God is origmally endowed is not absolute freedom that God 
^Line posse^es, viz. power of choice; hut limited freedom, viz. choice 
in giving or withholding assent. The former point simply expressed 
Descartes’ deterministic theory of the material world, according to which 
all movernents of matter are determined by physical laws. Even living 
organisms, bodies of human beings and animals were regarded by him as 
machines. But while ammais, accoedmg to Descartes, were mere automata, 
determined entirely by the laws of ph}'sic3 and devoid of cousdoasness, 
men were diltfircnt, BiS halving 

Of the probkins which Cartesian dualLsm set on foot those relating to 
mind's action on body in volition and its knowledge of the ph>wica] world 
in perception (impiyiug in eilber case the relation between mind and 
body) proved paTticularly dilhcult. It is specially with reference to the 
difficulty of these two problems that Descartes' followers came to appre¬ 
ciate the difficulty of the Cartesian ^stem. And it is in ooiuicction with 
their attempt to solve these problems that , the Cartesian system came to 
undergo modihcatioTi in one respect or another. .4s regards volitional 
action, Descartes hiniailf attempted to explain it thus. He fell back upon 
the crude ht^thesis that the mind resides m the pineal gland where it is 
in contact witli body, and then stated that the mind, though it cannot 
adect the total quantity of motion in the universe which is constant, can 
directly alter thi! dtticHon of tile motion of the living organism and in¬ 
directly of the material world. But this explanation was obviously incou- 
sistent witli Cartesian dnaliam which precluded the possibility of mind's 
connectiDn with, and influence on, body in every possible sense. Hence it 
was abandoned by Descarles' disciples, Guelincx and Malebianchc. 

As regards our knowledge of the external world, Descartes' own ex¬ 
planation took the shape of the theory known as representatiouism which 
states that the mind knows oxtenial objects from idem produced 

by the action of the latter on the former. But this position w’as obviously 
inconsistent with Cartesian dualism. Iftireover, granted that idem somt- 
hiw arise in the mind, they, being moiital amt therefore unextended, 
cannot be said to represent extended physical things. Descartes' explana- 
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tion of sen5e-peTcc]i(ion thus pul a step farther hack th« difficufty to 
which this form of knowledge was initialiy exposed by his dtialism. 

Amatild, one of the Cartesians, disputed the existence of such Lliings 
as and su^ested that the mind knuu’s matcrml objects diirctly and 
humedlately, But he could not maintain this position consistently with 
dualism whidi lie advocated in common with Descartes. Cuelircx took 
up the jHobJems >if volitional action and perception together and sought 
to solve both tiy means of his thcoiy' known as C)ccestcuia]ism. According 
to this thenry, on the orrosion of my volition the bodily action that follows 
is caused not by my will but by God. Similarly, the ideas which arise 
in my mind on the werfsion of my brain processes (due to the stimulatioTi 
of my sense-organs by external objects) are not the outcome of my hmin 
processes but are: creations of God. But tills explanation, ajiarl fn^m its 
fanciful and unscientific character, obviously exposed boih mind and 
bodv to the constant interference of Gcxl and thciehy tended to unibr- 
mine the very foundation of Caitesjanlsm which insisted on tlic separatiort 
of mind and matter nol only fretn each other but also from God. 

(nrtesianism fared worse at tljt hands of Malebranche who went a step 
farther tlon Gtielincx in holding, like Berkete}' after him, that there is no 
such thing as a nun-mental external world that could produce ideas in our 
mind. AIJ otrr ideaSt he contiimed. are really the ideas in the mind of God 
which constitute the so-calJed external world. Besides dismissing in this 
manner the independent reality of tlie external world. Malebranche went 
stilt farther to state I hat tlie min d as a knower Is a mere participant in the 
ideas of Cod and as such is a part of divine existence, basing no lndej>cn- 
dent reality of its ovm. In fact, Malebranche found it unpois&ible to admit 
the iudoiiendinn reality of the individual mind except in one of its aspects, 
vir. a.s will nr the moral agent. Thus the |jto«S 3 of the breakdown of the 
Cartesian sj’stem went on gathering increasing momentum from one 
Cartesian to another iindl it reached its cabnination in Uie philosophy 
of Spinoaa where the fundamental problem of Descartes came to receive 
a elution radically different from his own. 


BENEDICT SPINOZA [A.a, 1632-1677) 

Spin(w,a's phi[QS<iphical [josition foreshadowed in aome of his earlier 
works including the Traefaius de Inieiketw Ei^tendatione, was fully formed 
in hiv chief work, the Eihica. His aim was to work out rvtth all the rigour 
of logic a standpoint from which religion and morality and science could 
be viewtd in tlieir proper perspective. Some have admired ilic ethical 
excdJence of Spinoza's life and teachings. Some have been deeply impressed 
by his religious eurnestness. although in the- eyes of the orthodox he was 
nothing but an atheist and a mareriaiist. And it is a fact that he was not 
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a scieiitist of tLe order of Descartes. Yet there is no douht that Spinor 
was eminent as a metaphyEictan vdKh a scienlihe outlook arid as ^uch came 
to view religiort and morality Ui aji altogetluir new and tniodlisxlox 
perspective. 

With Dc!^:nrtes, on the one hand, miJid was first in the oxtir nf iiUas 
and its existence was the first prindple of philosophy; on the other, God 
was the first in the r^rj/ rtrdi-r 0 / thi^igs, i,e. iiUirnatc reality or substance 
in the tnie sense of the term. This conflicr bet ween the two orders Spinoj^a 
sought to resolve by developing the Cartesian method into a gcometricaJ 
line of proof whereby he could deduce tiie ideas of all things from the idea 
of an alldndusive being. In this his aim was to build up a phil'^sophicaJ 
position not mv-mly on so simple am] easily available a foumlation as 
Ihe logical critirisin of the Cartesian mi^i'tliDd and prindpltss hul an a 
rheoiy of knowledge w^hkh was peculiarly his own. 

No one can, nor could Spinos'^. fail to be imptessed by llie temporal 
character of the immediate data of experience. But our immediate 
experience being the first, imeniightened or, tn Spino^istic language, 
"imaginative" ™w of things, time, as Spmewta thought, cannot be 
regarded as a characteristic of reality mtless it is found to survive in a 
rationalised Order of being, 'rhingi^ as perceived do indeed i.e. 

indefinitely coniinue to exist, Bui their aocordtng toSpmocui. b 

nothing concrete but an abstract quantity \K'hich is divisible and only fit 
to be nieasnied by a naandard suited to our practical purposes. Moreover, 
ther>^ can be mi duration without change, nor is there any duration than 
which we cannot conceive a greater or a smaller one. Tlte chaiacteristics 
of duiatinn then are, as Spinoza observed, such that ihcy^ are absoltitely 
incompatible with the fnie nature of reality. Hence he huld tfiat reality 
is above the Umitations of duration: it cannot be an entity occupying one 
or niany or infinite moments or enduring without beginning and without 
end Nor did Ilc regard reality as the negation of dunitioD or timeltssaness. 
For him, ti was absolutely |50sitive %vltich it could be only as the idctitity 
of 4ssmc^ and or essenlial existence meatting eternity 

Spinoza thus arrived al the scholastic conception of the most real being 
as the essence wluch involves existence. Thus he ahi^ accepted as the first 
prindple of his philosophy what Llescartes TOnted to establish by lus 
ontological argument. 

TTie basis of Spinozu-s pTocedun; described ul>ove uas Iib theoo' 
knowledge which placed semttia ifUuttwa above perception and reason. 
t*naided perceptual, as Spinoza held, consists of "C(>iifusod" and "inade- 
quale'' ideas and. therefore, canuoi present to us anyihing but fragnienbii 
of reality. Reason, however, grasps things wilh Uicif relations and cati- 
ueclions aiul so ihem in a .sense uiidtfr thi: form of eteniity 

Bui l>eiiig essentialLy analytic, it emphasizes the 
abstract relations of things, looping sight of the tphi}kHtss of reality. In 
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Um x'iew re^rv Spttioza was only expnssing his idea of the limitations 
of tlifi setentific view of the world. The defect cf iea$aa, he continued, is, 
however, remedied at the third and the highest stage of mu knowledge 
in scientia inUtiliva which views things truly tinder the form of eternity 
by realizing that they are within, and flow from, etemai existence. In 
fact, Spinoza insisted that not only the things that are known but also 
the knowing mind have, from the point of view of this hifflt^l stage of 
knowledge, a share in the eternity of essential existence. Thus, from the 
su^r-rational standpoint which SpiTio7.a regarded as the standpoint of 
phUusopby proper, the etenuty of the human mind was, for him, wiiat 
the existence of the individual self was for Descartes. Li ciinscqumce, 
modcni philosophy in the hands of Spinoza came to shed the subjectivist 
and anthropooenttic tendency which ilescartes had introduced into it. 

Essential existence which ivas, for Spinoza, tlie one and only Substance 
is, of course, "infinite/' But ho did noi, as his Hr^tian interpreters say 
that he did, mean Substance to be ''indetexminate/’ Spinoza's 
assertion: "alJ deUumination is negalion" ((?«!«« dfUrminaiw til Htgiiih) 
had nothing to do with Suhfitance but only pointed to the fact that 
finite things as parts within a ivtiule are cliaraclerized by limitations. 
Substance which Spinoza conedved as the all-inclusive being could not 
but have an unquestionable jwitive significance and be really charac¬ 
terized by .\itributes expressing content. But Spinoza warned that nothing 
caidd he an Attribute of Substance w^hich did not express the infinitude, 
tmdividedness and tmchangeability of essential existence. For the reason 
explained above Spinoza, of coun>e. found it accessary to deny Time to 
Substance from this point of ilcw. Bui most suipriainglv did be dedare 
that illimitable aud indivisible Extension ts not only not an absurdity 
but is perfectly intelligible and survives Irjgical criticism. It is on the 
ground titat extension is divisible tkit Leibniz came later to exclude it 
from his ctmeeptinn of substance. But then it was. as we shall sec while 
studying Leibniz, as a result of this that he was led to admit an infinite 
number of substances."Spinoza was anxicuB to maintain the utholenens 
rrf ultimate reality, fie. thetefote. fotmd it necessaiy for the fullUment ol 
this purpose to leccguize in Extensioo an eternal aspect and to attribute 
Extension in this aspect to Substance, 

But Extension could not be attributed to Suhstanoe upTtxis Thought 
was attributed to it at the same time. Otherwise no explanation. Os 
S]nnoza theu^ht, could be had of die ndatiun found to subsist between 
subject and object, thought and reality* viz, that they im.xilve each other 
in a peculiailv intimate manner without loss of their distinctness. In fact, 
Spinoza lield that Thought is the "objective essence"' (csse»/inu^cchY'H) of 
Extension and ExteusUm is the "object" {ubjfdttm or iikutmn) of Thought. 
This, pf course, meant that Exicnsiou and Thought are inseparablt’ from 
each other, iw that both should he Attributes of the same Substance. 
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tniing/' as Spinaxa said, '"must necessarily be ddiued as consisting in 
infinite Attribnti!s each of which expresses a certain etetnai and infinite 
essence/' This statement of Spinoza clearty brin^ out the two impt^itaiit 
pcint.^ in his doctrine ot Attritmtes. Fir^t, each Attribute of Substance Is 
in itself mfinite, and Substance has incite Attributes. Secondly, the 
Attributes are not mr ways of knoning Substance, but constituents of 
Substance itself. The very facl that while mentiouing only tu'o Attributes^ 
Spinoza spoke of '^infinite Attributes^" implies that those t\vT> which 
he mentioned could, in his vicsv, no more be our wb 5^ of knowing Sub¬ 
stance than the mst whkh he could not mention or which we could not 
know Thy (jnesikm wbidt naturally arises in connection with Spino35a's 
doctrine of AiLribntes b, however, this^ How is it that of the infinite 
Attributes he could mention only two, viz. Extension and Thought or that 
we can know only these two Attributes? To tliis question Spinoza could 
obviously reply by assuming that aa embodied souk are the 
of Extension and Tliought irxf/wstVrfy- and that we can only know w'hat 
we ar&. But even gran ting the validity of these assumptions^ one might 
justifiably object, as some of Spinoza's critics actually did, that he w-as 
thus bringing the human point of vkw to bear upon the diaracterismtion 
of the Alascilute or Sub$tanoe. 

Neveriheless, there is nq duubt that Spinoza w^s anxious to c.xdude 
(rum his concept bn of Substance any characteiEi^jc whidi he ainsideied 
as signi^Ttig finitude. Thus he called his Sub^t^ce uniqm rather than 
om even in the semw of a rarity in multiplicity. For fjc regarded numem- 
bdity as a limitation, incompatible w'ith the mfinitude of Substance. 

God and Nature were, for Spinoza, only two different ™rds mL^aning 
the same Sulsstance, i.e. the essence which involves its existence. So lie, 
unlike Dtscarto^. had no nt^ed of any proa/ of the exbtence of either. 
Religion and sciena^ then appeared to him not as oppe^d to, but perfectly 
compatible wiih, each other. From this point o| view he proceeded to 
correct the which sprang from the mthropomorpiLkm of Lhrologv^ 

Th« divergence of iheolfigy and science were, in the view of Spinoza, 
due to the divergenoe of their respective inteTptetations of the concept 
of causality. WTiik science aims at interi^reliug tlur world absolutely 
detenuimaticall)', theotogj' undei^tood divine causality on the analc3gy 
of human actions regaided as "free” in the sense of proceeding from sin 
indeterminate will and being motri-ated by "final catise$/' Theology tlms 
conceived God as the tr&nsimt cause of the world and as a '"person/" of 
course, diflering from bunmn peisonality in being 'omnipotent ’ and 
"omniscient.'' But Spinoza retorted that God so con^^ived k not what 
He really ts^ viz. e&sentioX existence. As a being whose essence necessarily 
involves existence, God, as Spinoza hdd^ k indeed a cause, the cause of 
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Himself Iwnrs-i Sfii). He caiTld aho Iw called Hie cause of tl»c world- But 
since ' all ihin^ that nre.* he argued, “are in God,:and Lhiuii^jh must 
be coacei\’<?d,'‘ ajid since "be^'ond fiod di» sulistance can be granted. 
He is the tmutatunf and (loi the transt^ cansc nf the world. In other 
words, things ivere not created by God once uiwo a time, but flow from 
ttis natnre from etemily to iteraity with the same necessity as it foJfws 
bom the tialure of tliii triangle that its three angles ate e(|ual to tvvo right 
angles. 

Hy tlius conceiving diviiii* cau-^llty on the analogy of gettmetrical 
gTODnd, and ftmseriiieni. Spiinjza tuied onl the tlujolt^ica] view that God 
is a person who acts frtirn "filial causes and Enom a will, free in the sense 
ol being arbitrary or imdctermiticd by His fiwn uatiire. fho latii!r part 
of this view, as Spinoza held, amounts to taking refuge in the '‘asylum of 
tgnoranot," while both the parrs assume imperfection of God. By fmv 
ojeding on these lines Spinoza not only freed religicm from theological 
pmpidice but admitted a new religious standiwint which outstripped 
science by including withui the ambit of ibc deterministic theory human 
minds tiesides thi? physical rvorld. 

Spinoza^ new coubeplton of cicatinn obvuiiisly imitlied. the unify of 
God as Creator {N^aUtrtt A'afumnsJ and God as tbi‘ created world (lYafura 
S-aUiraia}. Sn the ptnblem tvhicli he had to deal with in connection with, 
creation was that of rnKfif.'frfiwhort, which in bis ease obviously concerned 
tbe format dedftctHut of particular physical things and indhidual human 
minds fratn the Inhliite Attributes of Extension and Thunght. His solution 
ol this problem given in his doctrine ol Modes may be stated as followt*. 

Particular physical things as extended are, as Spinoza held, divisions 
(H. but not Exlensifm, Iherofore, subMuttaMlly or really, they (to not 
differ from nne aiiotlier. Tlu-ir differences or rather their distinctive 
featuTtJs, their "thinghood, ’ their “semibte •^ualilies." etc,, arc due to 
the diversity of their states as determined by the wtirld-prooeas, "motiou 
and rest” which Spinoza called the “immediate iohnite and eternal Mode" 
of Extension. He thus set aside Dtiscartes' crude idea that “motion" was 
imparted to matter bj' God and emphasized the all-importance of “itwtUm'' 
in tin; understand ing of the physical wtirld, promoting tbemby the cause 
of tradltioual physics 

The physical world for SpimwJi. was not. however, a mere cof/<icfiiJw 
of corporeal tiiineE but a u hnk reflected by C’k'ery one of them. Accordingly, 
he Itekl ihat finite bodies derivie their distinctive features not directly 
fratn the Mode of "motion land rest" but nudiaUly through iho [ihystcal 
world as a whole or, in his terminology, "the face of the corporeal univeise" 
which he calletl the "mediate infuutc anil etcmal Mode" of the Attribute 
of Extension. Spinoza thus conceived finite bodies as parts wiihin a whole 
or a complete system of finite bodies ultimately grounded in “motion 
and rest," 
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Spinoza tfMiii inawtcd that there is mthin Thought a compk-te Mfx^ 
System, strtct^-^ paraikt to the Modal System mthin Extiuisioti. Tnliiute 
[nteilect*' is ths "immediate infinite and Eternal Mode” of Thought 
corresponding to "motion and nest” in Extension, tte did not, however, 
tell U3 what was the "mediate infinite and etetnal Mode” in rhought 
corresponding to the "face of the corpmeal univerae” in Extension. But 
there is no doubt about his real meaning which is that there is a ishiiU 
or a complete sj'ctctn of individual min^ within which they are parts. 
and whidi is iillimattlv grounded in the "infinite intellect'' of Ood, 

Finite corporeal objects and individsial minds for Spinoza, ihen, were n<ii 
mbstames. They were tju? "finite modes' ' of God as fcs $xteitsa and as 
res cogiians. that is. the Attributes of Extension and Thought respectively, 
Tlus was taken by Spinoza to mean that individual minds are Uie soul- 
side or "objective esasneaf" of finite corporeal objects, and the latter am 
the bodily side or "idoaia” of the former. Tints Spinoza conceived minds 
and bodies as constituting two parallel sv'stems held in a pecoJiarly 
intimate relation in one and the same Substance. Tliis nas, in fact, bis 
well-known solution of the difficulty of Cartesian duaiism. 

It would, however, be unfair to attribute to Spinoza the view that par¬ 
ticular things, whether individual minds or finite corporeal objects, are 
absolutely unnsal or iinqualifi«i negations. Indeed, he held that particular 
lliitigs in so far as they are taken out of the system to which they Ddung and 
I hus regarded as scU-subsistetit Uiiftgs, are unreal ahstractions and appear 
to us as iijcon'ipleie and traiisitory as coming into existence and passing 
away at definite times and at del^itc places. But this tiew of particuk^ 
things, as Spinoza insisted, is, to say the least, partial and inadequate, if 
not illusory. Its defect is so deeip-rooted that it canuot, as he believed, 
be coirected from wHthin evTn by viewing particular physical things as 
events in an infinite series of finite causes and finite effects and by vuewuig 
individual minds, as BcHrartes had done, as enduring ihrough an mfinito 
series of moments, he. immortal The correction, as Spinraa bdd, is made 
when finite things are viewed in their true peispectivc, viz. as ''essences” 
etetnally realized in and through die infinite Substance. This, in dearer 
terms, means that tlic cx'istence of finite things is not a mere wccoTTencc 
in the spatio-temporal series but the eternal and infinite being which they 
possess as aspects or adjectives of God* Hence Spinoza 5 jjanthcism. all 

that is, is Goi -it 

Iti a world as conceived by Spinoza where everything is detemimed by 

absolute logical necessity there is iw> "possibiUty" or "contingency’' or 
"cliance" nor any such thing as the free "wifi" of individual souls. Reality, 
for him, being etemally "complete” and " perfect." virtue and vkb. as we 
know, should be tenns which do not express tlie nature ol things as they 
are in and for themselves but only as they are lor us under oui changing 
circumstances and requirements. i.e. from a relative and, therefore, 
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pArtiAl Aud ifiadpijiutte stoodpoiiit. Tlttas the real order of the world, 
anrnrftin^ to Spinoia. b w-ithout Lhose very things which are said to be 
the presappositiritts of morality, flow Uien can he speak of man's striving 
to become better or of the ideal for him ? The reply was deduced hy Spinoza 
fioni his theorj' of Reality which it was that led him to deny the so-called 
pptsufppositions of moiaJity 

The homan mmd being on Spinoza's metaphysical theory an. inevitable 
cotisecjuent of the nature of God. tl»t' emotions and conduct of mau should 
lie treated not bis an independent subject for mornj considerations but, 
even from the moral point of view, as flowing from the same source as he 
himself does. 01 course, tn^n viewed as he is in hin^lJ has a relative 
iiide{iendence, a tendency to persist in his own being which Spinora called 
ennahts or rather "diaire" (irH^ijif)A<.vl comprising the witole gamut of the 
forces of self-assertion—strivings, instincts, inipuls<», etc. -And it is when 
an action is referred to a xaan's.mpidiias alone tliat he is conscious of it 
as an act of "free will" on his part or as originating in himself. But sudi 
reference, as Spinoza warned, proceeds from the ignorance of man's 
essential nature, i.e. of the dependence of his essence and therefore, of 
his conaiui on the entire universe of Thought and Extension. 

But even within tlie necessary determination of all human conduct 
there was, for Spinoza, a distinctiou between man's "freedom" and his 
"liontlage" or "alaveiy." JUaii is free with respect to those of his actions 
which can be clearly conceived as following (of course, prnximatety) 
from his own nature alone. On theotfu^r hand, tie is passive or a slave with 
respect to those of hb actions, ttu* clear understanding Of which requiics 
the conception of outside causes besides bis own naiiirv. Accordingly, 
Spiuoza divided th(j mto/ioits or the springs of actimi under two heads, 
passions and actians. The former, as he held, depend on "confused" ideas 
and derive their quality of pleasure or pain from the varying outside 
influences over the mind besides the natuio of the mind itself. In conse¬ 
quence, they produce in the human mind various kinds of sensuous 
reoctious such a.s love and hatred, fear and anger and revenge and thus 
divide man from man. The latter, on the contrary, depend on "adequate 
ideas," liecatise they follow from the nature of the mind alone, and so arc 
mamfesiattons of the mind's powim to think, which is the real strength of 
character. A strong characier, Spinoza continues, acts freely: in relation 
to bimself he is above the urges of sensuous desires and promotes h|s true 
welfare by practising the virtims of "Temperence." ‘'Sobriety," etc.; 
in relatLon to his feJbw'-men he is under the inspiration of ’’Magnanimity” 
and "Nobility" and Is. consequently, devoted to a constant and inteUtgent 
endeavour to help and befriend them. 

Thus Spinoza iielieved thai a free man alone can do good to otlieis, 
and that a free man is he whose actions foDow from his ^'atlequate " ideas 
or from his reason. The life of virtue, then, is the life of reaton, i.c. a life 
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in which all desiiEs arc under the control of reason. Therefore, the "ulti¬ 
mate’' end of man. as he insisted, is to conceive e^iMythine including' 
himself adequately. But since nothing con be adequately conceived 
without Cod. man’s ultimate "end," so Spinoza concluded, is to know 
God. The knowledge of God is the only tie that can unite all men; 
because, as he believed, the essential characteristic of the human mind is 
to have adequate knowledge of the etcmal and iniinite essence of God. 

Indeed the realizatioD of the ultiinate end, as Spinoza observed, is free 
ttom the feelings of excitement and deptessiin whidi are respectively 
att^dant upon the fulhlment and frustiation of the pacing desires. But 
he was satishod that it is po^essed of the superb intellectual consciiiusness 
of Beatitude which, for Spinoza, was the highest form of love, being at 
once the culmmationi of our knowledge and emotion in our "intellectual 
love of God" {amor inUliociintth Dei), But our knowledge of God, as 
SpincKza held, is our realization of oar eternity, and so in the last analysis 
is God’s knowledge of us as in Him. Theicfoie, our intellectual love of 
God is God’s "constant and etenial" love of us as in Him which. Spinoza 
believed, is the Ideal for us, being our Sali'ation or "irecdoiu from 
liondage.'’ 

Tlui$ Spinoza brought to completion a system of philosophy comprising 
scientific, rcli^ous ami moral oonsideratioiis, based on hb tueiaphysical 
theory w’tuch held ihat particular things, induding human nunds, while 
being in themselves mere ^letitialUies. are oeiMalKed in the essential 
existence or cteniity of tjod. 


4. GOTTFRIED Wll.HELM LEIBXIZ (a-d. 1646^1716) 

Ldbniz, like Spinoza, ivas anxious to exdude extra-logical cemsidera- 
tlons in his tTeatment of phihsophical probleius. and was no less a believer 
than the latter in the im]:)Ottance of logic as a basis of metaphysics. But 
he lacked the coioage of conviction and honesty of purpose needed Xor 
fighting popular beliefs, which admirably cliaracteriz^ iMth thu private 
life and the plulo8t>pbkal thought of Spinoza. In consequence, be produced 
one philosophy for public consuiuptjon and onotl^r for his private 
satisfaction. The former was characterized by his opposition to Spinoza 
and the latter was Spinozistic in outlook. 

Leibniz* analysis »1 llie w'orld of experience ted him to agree with 
Descartes and Spinoza that fittte is no characteristic of ultimate reality. 
This was due to his acceptance in common tvitb these philosophers of 
the notion of sukslartce as hmdameutal'—a notioti which is incompatible 
with the reality of change. Both Descartes and Spinoza regarded Az/ension 
and Ikoughi as charactenstics of reality. Exten^on was held by Leibniz 
to be divisible and therefore not ascribahlc to because eubstaaee 
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is not divisible. In conseqiJenCf, Leibni? denied the fwility of ttmtler and 
amnned i^ubssaita to be ttnextended. But ffctffnion orsi>aw is at letist an 
appcaiance whkli needs to be explained. Therefore, he held that there 
must be many substartces to tiie arran^ment of which the ap]:»eajrLnce of 
space ts due. Tliua, in place cif the one Stibstance of Spinoza Leibniz came 
. to admit an infinite nimiber of suhsiiuices which he CilJcd ’ monads. 

The monads, as Leibnij! held, ace not material atoms, because the latter 
have nor wen mathemaficai points, because these have 

position. In fact. Leibniz conceived the monads as scuds. This n'as the 
logical conscijucncc of his dfnial of extension to substance and his alkfwing 
the attribute of tliought to remain. Modem philosophy thas came to 
resume in the haiuls of Leibniz ihe subjectivistic tendency which Spinoza 
had left behind. 

Naturally then Leibnii wganlcd i/ciifj/y as the essence of monads. 
But he went further to make the astounding statement that tlie activity 
of a monad takes the shape uf minoring ihe univerec which in its devtJoped 
aspect is pifFCifpi'fw. and in its potential aspect apfi^titinn^ As all monads 
are thus souls endow'ed with perception and appetitioii. there cauhl on tlic 
view of Leibniz be no diffcicnces of kind in tite ultimate structure of the 
univenie. All differences should, therefotc, be ultimately of Only 

due to the vadations of the proportiuiis of actaalify (i,e. perception) and 
fxjtcntiality (le. apjictitioiii. 

Leibniz further believed that Nature never takes a leap [Nutiira non 
farit sidiuw), but is subject to the taw of contiiJAi/y or coniinuous devetop- 
mifnt. Hiince he held that iLe monads form an unbroken graded series 
tanging between the ‘simple" monads and minds. The former are the 
lowest in llie series and arc, therefore, characterized by tlie most undo* 
vcloped or confused perception. Lc, unconscious mental states {pdiic 
perceptions) and, in fact, as Leibniz held, form mafict. Minds, att, however, 
superior to other monads in the distinctness and dearness with which they 
miitor the univeree; and they possess sctf-consciQuxncss as their distinctive 
feature besides consciousness and unconsciousness. 

The hierarchy of monads being infinite and continuous or unbroken, 
there cannot be in the world, as Leibniz held, any such thing as a ihizinou. 
Every possible grade of variation in it is filled hy some one monad or 
anotlier. And since in a continuous graded scries every graiic of variation 
is dissimilar to every other, no two monads are exactly alike, llus Leibniz 
called the principle of "Identity of [ndiscereibles.'* 

It is cm the ground of the ciunlitative disdnetioh l^etween mind and 
matter admitted by Descartes that ids followers held that the twt> sub- 
fttan rp-s caunot interact- But Leibniz, in spite of regarding The monads as 
of the same kind, held similarly that each monad is indieiJendcnt of the 
lEst, and no two monads can have caiisaf conneertion with each other. 
This vieiv was expriisscd in his lauious staiement that the monads are 
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''svTfVd<iw]tr 5 ^/' Qnt oi the difficulties which consequently arose related 
io perception which Leibniz cozioeived as Uw monad*® nmroring the 
uuiverie, but which sceiiis to lie due to the action of the perceiv^ed 
^:>l3ject on die fjerdpieut. For solving this difficulty Leibniz held that 
a monad mirrors the uni^Trse not bccattsa the unireTse acts cm it but 
because God made the nionads in such a manner that there is always 
ixndcct Imrmonj' betwreen the changes in one monad and those in 
any other. Tins ''pre-established harmony/' as Leibniz held, appears 
deceptively as intcractmn. 

Leibniz" di>ctriiic of pre-established harmony obviously retained the 
fanciful character of Oix^innaliSTn: it ctnly i^nbstitntrd one miracle for 
the many nvirades envisaged by the latter In Leibniz' own csrtimaiion 
Ibi!' deflecl wsis. Iiowevcri mori^ than csomiiensated fnr by the fact that 
pm-established liarniony pointed to tht existence of Cmd But this meant 
no substantial advantage for his doctrine owr Occasionalbni, Fvr 
Occasionalism also pr>?suppaBed the existence of God; and the God the 
exi&t^ince of whom preM>stabIisbed harmony inigbi prove would no less 

a titans Pfhichifia than tltat of Occasionalism. 

But Leibnk did not d^^pend on pce^establislmd liarmony ulone in 
arguing for the existence of God. Tlie argumeni from pre-estab!isljf;d 
hazmauy, as he hlmsdf was \^ljd only on hi® own assumption 

tlisit the jnnnads have no causal relation to one another ancl yet act in 
hamumy w ith one anniher. which is ob’^ionsly such that it vvould amaze 
anyone who is not acquainted with the history of Cartesianism, But the 
outolagical argument, as Leibniz thought, stood on a difieient footing. 
This aiguntent in its traditional form was based nn the assumption that 
God is the most perfect being and cheiidrom it stated that if He does not 
rfjrist. Hi; is not the most jjcrfecE being. But In coming to deal with it 
Leibniz fdt that it needed in addition a proof of the compalii^iHly of all 
Ijeritictions in God defined as tlic most jxrrfeet being and thus of tJu? 
pdssihitUy of irfid so defined. To this end he argued that a perfection Ls a 
'"simple quality w^hkh is positive and absolute, and expresses without any 
limit whatever it dt^es express'*; so that all perfeetbits as thus defined 
can iegditer belong tti God. But Uus addition to the oniological ptoof w-as 
only an expres^sioii of Leibniz* gener^ belief that nothing can said to 
exist or to be which is not logically ppssibir. It provided no safe^ 

guard against the ob]pction which Kant later raisc^d against the onro- 
logica! argument by maintaining that "existence'‘ is not a predicate. 

Tlie philosophy of Leibniz as propounded in bis published ivorbs, the 
I he Primiples of Naiurr and of Graco and the T/i/orfiV/c, 
v^i-as bused on two lugicaj principle?®^ the law of conlradiction and the Jaw' 
of sunidczit reason regarded asdistinct from each other All prciposition® 
bfised on the lonner are. of coursCi But all pri>;io$itions asserting 

fxisttncf!, i.€. cjonceming matters of fact, as Leibniz heblp are based on 
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the letter, and are a/ntin^ctit, Jt woidd be logically possible for every 
particular thing In thf universe as weQ as the universe as a whole, as he 
beiteved, not to exist. Indeed ilir universe lias always existed: hut it 
contains within itseli no reason why it should have done. Therefore, there 
nnist be outsidi- th^ universe a sufiident reason lor its extstence, whicli 
can be no other thnn God. Thits Leibiibi revived the costnalx^cal 
argutQcnt but replaced its conception of God as First (transient} CnnsL* 
bv his more satisfactory concejuion of Him as Snflicteni Heason. But 
even then his argument depends (as did, on Kanrs showing, the cos¬ 
mological argument in its traditional form) on the ontological arguinent. 
For It would lie absoluUly meaningiess to call God the sufTident reason 
for the existence of the tinhyrtB except on the assumption that God 
Himsdf is a being whose essence involvHjs existence. 

Loibnis resorted to the cosmological argument in another form, v«. 
as an armimcnl not directly Irom contingent propositions but mediately 
through or wcwwary truths, Contingeut propositions, as he held, 

do not contain the reason for their assertion of existimce. And tlie reasL>n 
cannot itself be contingent but must be some eternal truth or another. 
But noticing can be a reason for existence wirldi docs not itself exist. 
Tbereforo. an eternal truth, as Leibniz concluded, must exist; and it can 
exist only in an eternal mind, God- This argument as a form of 
the oosmolo^gicaj aigumenl is open to the objection mentioned above, 
Moicover. it involves the imwarrantable position that a truth aists ami. 
further, depends for its existence on the mind that apprehends it. 

Strict adherence to ihe law of su^ichmt reason would demand the view 
that all rtrrffoHs take place with logical nwjs&ity. excluding "chance" and 
"freedom'' of choice. But in corning to deal with the actions of human 
beings and God, Leibniz, at least in his published works, aintrash^ci 
himself with Spinoza by allowing free will in the case of both. Human 
beings indeed act from motives, but they do so, as Leibniz held, rmder no 
logical Htctsiiiy but out uf choice from amongst a number of po<!i;sible 
alternative lines of action- He advocated a similar view- abrnit Gofi'a 
act of creatiotr with reference to his doctrine oI many possible worlds. 
The actual world which God has created was only one an inhuite number 
of "possible" worlds which He contemplated before creation. So His 
act of creation w'as under no logical compulsion. Nor, as Leibniz argued, 
couM it be arbitrary; for a (lossible world is a world which does not 
contradict tlte laws of logic. Therefore, it could spring from no other 
source than the great latitude of choke that many possible worlds afforded 
to God. 

By asociating divine creation with his doctrines of many possible 
worlds and the free will of God Leibniz liad, however, to face a (question 
from wliich Spinoza was free, \iz. why did God choose the world which be 
has actually created. Kb reply was: because it is titc besttit all p>s4ib]c 
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workU, The best itfotid, In his liew, is Dot, however, a wxjrtd which con tains 
Dc» evil, but odjc in which there is the greatest excess of good over evil. 
Some evilg,^ as Leibniz stated with sniTtcient justilication, are, of comse, 
inseparable from any possible world, vo!. the impetfeclion aud ^nitudf 
of things whkti he callefl t»€taphysical evils, M&rtd evil or sin, as he 
admitted, is indeed such that God might have decreed that the world 
should }te without it. But in that case He could not endow man with 
free will tvhidi is a great good: nor could He, therefore, allow tlje possi^ 
bility of virtue. If <kid was thus instUied, Leihnia continued, tn willing 
moral evil to exist. He could not at the same time will that there should 
he no physical evil, e,g. pain, miserty, etc.; fur in the absence of physical 
evil gin would remain unpunished. Tlie merit of the solution which 
Leibniz thus gave of the problem of evil was that it was based on the 
recognition of the obvious fact that the world contains Ix^th good and 
cviL But his assumption that good preponderates over evd in the existent 
world, although it made foe optimism, was open to debate. 

By Jiolding as against Spinoza that cxfeftsmn is phenomenal and not an 
attribute of Mature and accepting therel^' an infinite number of W'indow- 
less monads as ultimately real Leibniz missed the organic unity of the 
world. But by taking ih<ivghi seriously and thus holding that the whole 
universe is reflected by each single monad he tried to resioiu that unity, 
In consequence, Leibniz stood in contrast with Spinoza in this, that 
white the latter applied the macrocosta-micTocostn relation to God 
endowed ndth the Attributes of Exteirsion and Thouglit, Leibniz applied 
the same relation to each single monad. Leibniz indeed maintained 
this contrast of his position with that of Spinoza so long, as lie could 
not appreciate the dilhculty of his own view of the relation between 
nuctucosm and macrocosm. But im reached the tummg'point of his 
philosophical career when he became alive to the necessity of explaining 
how monads could be existentially independent and the universe could 
be an organic whole at the same lime. Hence he was led to go beyond 
the position, an accoimt of which I have so far given. 

Tlie new position taken up by Leibniz was marked by his reconsidera¬ 
tion of the distinction which he had made between the universe and God 
fMonada of monads). The actual w'orld including all the monads being 
only one {Utough the best ooej of the infinite possible worlds contamed 
in Uic thought of God, God was concGived by Leibniz as something more 
than the actual world, j.e, as a Being whose potcniialUy transcended the 
uctualHy of the world. But this is a position which was untenable oven 
cm Leibniz' own principles, For God Himself being <m his view consti¬ 
tuted by thought just as the monads are, no possible aTrangcmcnt of 
manads. j.e. no possible world could be concei^xd by God without thereby 
becoming actual. He therefore bad no option bat to declare that the 
conception of poUntiiility is incompatible with the conception of an 
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absolutely perfect being, vtz_ God- the Spinozistic stand i>oint 

re-emerges in the ptuiosciphy of Leibniz. 

It b in agreement with Spinoza that Leibniz gave up the dbtinetiun 
that he had originally dia^^n belv^ieen necessary and contingent pro- 
pOsitioiLs by advocating the npAv view that t heir respective ba«sic principles, 
iht! law of tx^ntradictinn and the Jaw of sidficienl reason, uue a^id 
the same thing, vb, tliat every true proposition b analytkv So he came 
forward to state that even the so-called empirical pn>[iQsitjons concerning 
matters of fact shmild be of the subjcct-pn^caic farm, i.e, such tliat their 
predicates arc: deducibk from tlidr subjects. Hie notion of wttai happens 
to anj'thing. whethiy God or a human being or a-ph^isical thing or of what 
any such thiug does, thtn^ must from all eternity be included in tlii! verir' 
notion of that thing, LeJbrdz thus cniertained without mentioning in hb 
published w^orks a theory of the world asdetenninistlc as that of Spinoza. 

In anoLhar way Leibniz tried to adhere lo strict logical principli^s, 
excluding all extra-IugicaJ ccitsidcrations. This relates k< his suggestion of 
a new way of deducing the cxist^fue uf things in place ot the one he had 
madepublic.The latter consisted in stating that those thing^^ a lone whidi 

are oomixitible with the absolutegonrfnitss of the divme creator. Hie fumirr* 
on the contrarj', mack no referenct to God. but wasexpres^d by Leibniz' 
view that two or more things can exist only in so far as are "compos- 
sible/'te. are such that their beingtogetherdoes not involvcacontradictioii. 

This strici logical way of viewing thiu|p^ seemed to lum to admit of 
further development so as to provide a body of mfithematTcaLUy fonnulale<l 
and, tht-ref&TCp incontrovertilik principles w^hicii could import to logical 
thinking the precision uf matliematical calculation^ Bui tlm idt-a of 
Lt^ibnk which, in fact* proved to be the I’laris of a new branch of know¬ 
ledge, vk. mathemaUcal Ics^c. bore almost no fruit in Ubown philc^phy. 
And iliis was so because it dernonded a logical theory* other than the oite 
which Leibniz unwiliing to give up, viz. tlie Aristotelian doctrine of 
the importance of the law of contradiction, i.e, the subject-predicate 
theorj- of proposition, Neverth£de,ss. he ovGrenmo to sopio extent the 
limitation of his own logical position in so far as he adhered till the last 
10 his doctrine of an inhniie number of monads which cvidimtly 
incompatible with his subject-predicate theory of propositions. Thu^. 
inconsistency saved Leibniz from the monism ol Spinoza which was the 
inevitable consequence of Ibe logical theory admitted by him in common 
with the latter. 


5. eONGLUSlOKS 

The philosophical movement inaugurated by Descartes owed its origin 
to the idea of the attainment oJ necessary truths. In consequence, all 
the philosophers who successively joined this movement based tlieir 
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pliilitsoptiy on the iogrcal principle of contradiction. But Spinoza excelled 
itiem all in liis unfaltering adherence to this principle in working out his 
philosophical outlcrok as a whole. For him, therefore, there were no truths 
CfMictming matters of fact which were not detludblc from a necessary 
truth; and no iudiridiiat things cuuld there actually be which were not 
tlic p(>tenttiditu^ or modc^ of essential existence, i.e. Substance or that 
which alone is aituai. Notre amongst tire rationalbts could, however, 
realms the laptul difhculty of this position before Leibniz brought it to 
light that truths ooricetniug matters of fact are contingent and, therefore, 
ore Irased mi a logical irriticipie other than the Jaw of contradicrion, viz! 
tire law of sullident reason, and that the so-called madis are not poten.- 
tialitiis twit actualities or substances called Monads. But, as seen before. 
Leibniz prosned too weak to overcome the ifii1u<mce of Spinoza and failed 
to bring Out the full significancG! oi his neiv lo^cal discovert^. 

The rationalist movement almost came to an end after Leibniz, liis 
disciple Woiff failed to appreciate the importance of most of Leibniz' 
outstan^tg contributions to philosophy'. But he emphasized Leibniz’ 
distinction betw'cen necessary and contingent imths not, however, by 
regard ing them as beionging to two separate spheres but by holding that 
for every splrere of reality tliere is Bl, body of knowledge deducible from 
bare conceptions and another derivable from pure experience. The 
imjwrtance which Wolff thus conceded to empiricism in agrceinenl w'ith 
Leibniz, however, went on increasing with the spread of Locke's principle: 
all hurnari ideas arise from experience. But the full weight of the erapiriciat 
standpoint was not felt in the philosophical wrwld in tire West until Hume 
came to work out the logical oonsequenoc of the Lqckian principle. He 
showed that there can be no such thing as essential existence or substance, 
nor atiy knowledge properly so-calied, which is universal and necessary. 
He iJieji held that whatever is. is temporal (Le. of the nature of a suc¬ 
cession) and that our knowledge of things happens syMthcticaUy^ providing 
no guarantee of ap^eictic certainty. Thus empiricism came into the 
philoisupbicai world in the West as an antithesis of rational ism. At such a 
crisis what was, however, needed in tire true interest of pliitosophy was 
to deal afresh with what could Iw called the fundamental probleiiu! of 
philosophy and. thereby, to find out what importance the rival philofophies 
had. It is this task whicti Kant undertook in lus Critical Philosophy and 
os a result itiauguiatcd a new epoch in the history of Western philosophy. 
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EMPIRICISM 

1, INTRODUCTION 

BROADI.V speaking cmpiridsni is an attitude of mind rather than a 
specdSc b>chool at philosophy. As sudi it reappears in the history of philo¬ 
sophy in all ag«s and in all dimes. As. a definite epiatemologicd doctrine 
it has prohahly had less vogue in India than in. any other country where 
the philosopliical tradition has been at all pTOmment, In this broadsense 
^mpirici^ means the conviction that philosophy which is an attempt to 
Sji’SU-matiee, eigrlain and understand humait experience must take its 
start from the facts of that experience, and must eventually return to 
that experience for its final seal of approval. That philosophy starts from 
human experience is perhaijs true of all ptulosoptiical Schools, for philn- 
sopliy is nothing but a questioning of our experience—although it may 
lead os into fields so far reiuoce from anj.'thing which we find in tnime' 
diatc experience as the Brahman ol the Vedantisls, the Archetypes of 
Biato. or the Thitig-as-such of Kant, 

While all philosophy, whether in East or West, starts bom exjjerienoe, 
it Is not always the case that it returns to experience, and actually attempts 
to answer the questions from which it had its beginning or source. Curi¬ 
ously enough, in the coiirae of their search, philosopheix often forget the 
origmal question for which they had started to look for an answer, and 
become so enamoured of the answer they have found that they do not 
trouble to enquire whether it actually supplies an answer to that question, 
or fits in with the (acts of experience from trliich they started. It is 
this tendency to speculate which has brought philosophers a had name as 
dreamers and unpractical men. Empiridsiti is a revolt against this len- 
denc)', and it turns its face resolntel^'^ against the acceptance of any 
philosftphkal hypothesis which is not supported by tlie facts of e,\perieiice. 
Possibly, amongst the anriejits the greatest achievements in the realm 
of philosophy may be ascribed to India and to Greece. But the approach 
and outlook of these two andent cultures to philosophical problems w'ere 
quite dirierent. This contrast between ancient Indian and Greek philo¬ 
sophy is best brought out by the wide generalucation that whereas Indian 
philosophy is primarily interested m the world of subjective experience, 
riie ancient Greeks were mainly interested in the world of external things, 
which stands over against the world of subjective experieuoe, and of 
which wo become aware through the flux of our imptessioos. Except for 
the Vedanta all Uie other Schools of Indian philosophy huMi fht'ir origin 
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in the conflict is'bich ari$c£ in irmn's exi^erienM as a tesult of pain, or fronn 
a s^niiC of tbe conflict of duties. Greek ptiilosophy on ihu i)t.ht:r Itand, at 
least in its early phase, is doitiinated by a sense nf curiosity about tbr 
v^-orld of nature" and seeks to penetrate the secrets which lie behind ite 
cveT'Changintl face. One is tempted to say that while Indian phiJosophy 
takes its birth in man's foiling of resentment at lus fate. Greek pbtlusopby 
b the child of wonder which the world of objects and occurrences in the 
external world evoke in liis breast. In tliis .sense we may «=eQ say lliat tlie 
ancient Greeks were the true originators not only of .Natural Sdenoe, but 
also of that philosopliical tradition which keeps closest to sch-ntihe 
thought and of which eropiciemn is a typical example. 

Bitruig the Middle Ages Emopo was dotionated hy duginalic and theo¬ 
logical conceptions and the empirkai outlook remained in eclipse till tlie 
period of the •*R4jnaissance.“ Although the renaissaiict; was essentially a 
revolt against the shackles wliieh the Church had imposed on the free 
activity of liie human ititefleel, and was initiatitd by a rediscovery of the 
origtn^ works of the classical age of Greece, out of the ferment of the 
germinated by (1 ■w'ere bom not only the independent conccpGou of 
Natural Science, but also that niovemeut of phitoisopliical thought whrdi 
We Call specially modern, and which heDCcforth was to be considerably 
influenced by scientific discovecies and was to move forwanl in dose 
association with them. Kepler Ii57t'’^b;jO), a German, Galileo, an 
Italian bom at Pisa (15(14-1614^2) a«d Isaac Newton, an Englishman 
(1642-1727) are great names in the struggle which science carried on to 
establish its dirlm to an independent investigation bi natural phenomena 
hy observaGonal and experimental methods unhampered hy fear of 
tboulogical interference. It was as a result of the discoveries wliich they 
made in the field bf Natural Scieito; that philosophical interest ceatred 
itself on the problem iff meUrnd, and empiiiciaro which alone atternpts to 
take serious notice of tlie ptugress of scientific thought, once again came 
into its own. 


2 , BACON 

On the philosuphicat side Franck Bacon (1561-1626), who had studied 
at Cambridge, and had a briliianl though short-lived roiecr in the courts 
of Elizabeth and James 1 , must be regarded as the precursor of the 
empirical movement with which we are o;>ncerDecl. Tlie Importanoc of 
Bacon lies in his advocacy of the ittdiicHv/. method of reasoning as opposed 
t<i the deductive to which philosophers since the time of Aristotle had been 
addicted. IJeduction, accordhig to Bacon, could not yield any iicw' know¬ 
ledge, the conclusion being already contained in the premises. New know¬ 
ledge cuuld only be obtained through the method of induction which 
rested upon obser>'ation of experience, analysis of the data observed, and 
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micrenc® based upon these resulting in h)TX>theses, which were to be 
constantly tested in tlie tight of obsen-ation mid e^perimcni. The obstacles 
which stood in tlie way of the adoption of this empirical and scientihe 
method of enquiry, Bacon called "idols/' i.e. false notions i^hich acted as 
shackles on the free activity of man's intellectual and critical powers. 

Bacon's own ideas of the sclentihe method of discovery were> how-ever^ 
limited. He made no at tempt to analyse or find any phUosophicaJ jnstiS- 
cation for the principfo of the unif^rmtly of miuri and its ofisljoot. tlic 
principle of cau^iity on which the wHoIe s^^stem of eaqtijry is 

based. Bacon thought that by the simple process of comparison, con^ 
comitant variation and exclusion of negative instances, one could arrive 
at the underlying/>mi or structure of the phenomeiia which w^ere being 
investigated. He emphasized particularly the importance of ctucial in- 
rfancfs, that fe* mstances in which the presence of a certain factor p in the 
causal condition is in van ably followed by the presence of ^ in the effect, 
and the absence of ^ in the causal condition is in^'ariabiy followed by the 
absence of q in the effect. 

Bacon not cady did not try to find any philosophical basis for the 
principles on which induction rests, but al^ ujidercs Lima ted the role of 
the creative imagination in the formation of hypotheses. Hypotfieses can¬ 
not be framed by a mere patient collecticm of data, and in fact the initial 
process of selection of relevant data for any scientific enquiry cannot even 
be initiated without a preconceived hypoihesls. It is in the formation of 
hypothesis that great scientific genius b Tequired and not in the jsatient 
and slow accumulation of data, which without a guiding piindple of 
selection w^ould only lead us into a bewildering mass oi chaos. Apart from 
this, sdentifio enquiry eaniiot altogether dispense with deductive rcasoiiing, 
for not only every particulaj scientific iaw a deduction from the funda-^ 
menial principle of the uniformi^ of , but even in the testing of a 
hypotheiiis a tang chain of deductive reaseming is mvulved in cannecting 
some observTd data with tlve hypothesis which it is supjw^d to ralidate. 


3. HOBBES 

Of Thomas Hobbes {I5fi5-x679). another British philosopher wbos* 
outlook was ess^titixiHy empirical, only the briefest mention can be made; 
He was mof'e of a thoroughgoing materialist than Bacon ever confessed 
to being. Knowledge^ according to Hobbes, consisted solely of perception 
which made ns aware of rnateiiai bcidks and of their motions- All that 
philosfjphy was concerned with was mferences from causes to effects and 
fram effects to causes. He recognlied four branches of philosophy^— 
gcoiBetry which dealt with the movetnents of material parbdos in space^ 
physics which dealt with the changes brought about iu material bodies 
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through their impact upon one another, ethics which dealt with move¬ 
ments within the nervous sj'slem and politics wlUch dealt with the eiTects 
of one nemius system un anotlier or group of other nervous swtenis. 
Every body has a tendency to preserve hemce all bodies whether 

inorganic or organic caine in conflict and collision with each other, and 
were at war with each other. Hobbes proceeded to apply this theory in 
detail to the problem of politics, and his Ln-iathan is considered a 
cla-ss't'a t piece of wiitir^ io the sphere of poliiica] philosophy, where 
curiously enough he became an advocate of Absolute Monatefay. 


+ , LOCKE. BERKELEY AND HUME 

We must turn now to the most typical School of empirical philosophy 
which is represented by Loche {163^-1704). Berkeley {1685-1753) and 
Home (1711-1776), {A>cke was an Englishman, ^Tkeley an Irish¬ 
man and Hnme a Scotsman. The importance of this School lies in this, 
that beginning with Locke who formulated the fundamental problem, 
namely, the source and extent of human Icnowledg^, and defined the 
empirical approach to it, bis successors carried forward the same line of 
thought to its logical conclusions. Our tieatmeni must of necessity be 
brief, and we ahull have to leave out of account many interesting features 
of these British philosopher) whose writings are in some ways models of 
precise and accurate thinking untrammelled with that load of pedantry 
which oftiin mars the w'ork of j^osopliers. 

/.Mrfe.—John Locke’s most important philosophical work is his Essay 
Concertiing /fwwan VtaieTSiatidiiig. He also wrote on political and 
educational subjects, in politics hu was a staunch defender of individual 
liberiy, thus opposing the doctrine of his contempomiy, Thomas Hobbes. 
His political views exercised considErahle iufluence on the movements of 
the day, but his educational views, which were also very advanced, were 
not taken serious notice of till much later times. 

The main problem with which Locke’s Es&ay is concerned is that of the 
eirtcnl and limit of human knowlnige, Ihe criterion of knowledge which 
he lays down b not very different from that of Descartes. Knovdedge is 
that cf which man is etriaiH. Bui by ceriaiMly Locke does not mean 
merely a subjective state of conviction. He means by it some kind of 
objective or Ic^cal necessity which cannot be t]uestioued. But before 
attempting to tdi us what kind of knowledge can claim such certainty, 
loxike lliinks that we ought first to stndy the source and origin of our 
fdlcns which constitute the content of our knowledge. If there are tntaite 
id^as as Descartes had believed, that is, ideas not derived from experience 
but known intuitively, then the bounds ol human knowledge would be 
very extensive and we would know many things which lie beyond Lhe 
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range of experience. The stirimg-point of Locke's empiricisni is therefore 
a denial of innate i<kas. Locke employ's njarty a^ments to disprove the 
cxisterice of innate ideas, His main argmnant which bad force against the 
poisition of Descartes is that since mind is defined as consciousness there 
can be nothing in the mind of which it is not conscious. If there were 
innate fdcas> such as those of Cod or snSsfiincdf. whether material or spiri¬ 
tual, or of ccifSjr, these ideas would be conficiously present to the human 
understanding from its very origin, and human infants, as well as savages 
and untutored men, would have clear and distinct awareness of them and 
not only learned philosophers. But since neither babies nor savages nor 
common people have such ideas, and even philosophers were constantly 
qiiarrelliug about them, it was obvious that no such ideas existed inde- 
pcndeutly of experience, and it was therefore only in the light of experi¬ 
ence that the tmth or falsity of such ideas could be established. Locke 
therefore holds that prior to experience the roJnd is a tabukt or 
empty slate, and tlie source and origin of all our ideas lies in experience. 

As stated before, Locke's poBitiun is perfectly sound as against Des¬ 
cartes' and against alt Tation^istic Iheories cd knowledge. It is, however, 
misconceived in the light of modem psychological theories whidi not only 
do not regard the bn man mind as a mere passive recipient of impressions 
from without, but also hold that there may be mneh in the human under¬ 
standing of which it is not consciously aware. 

To return, however, to Locke's chain of reasoning. If all emr i^as are 
furnished by experience, then there arc only two sources from which they 
can be derived, that isi sensa/ion, and ftjieclion. Through sensation the 
understanding becomes aware of all that it knows of the external world, 
and through reflection it becomes aware of all the opcralioos that it per¬ 
forms itseli Ideas, therefore, are of two kinds, those derived from sensation 
and those derived from reSection, or what wre in modem phraseology should 
call introspection. 

Unfortunately at this stage Locke commits one of his major blundeis, 
that Is, he introduces a dual usage of the term idea which is the source of 
much <XQifuaion and inconsistency in his own system and also accounts for 
tfie far-reaching, and what to Locke would have been very shocking, 
conclusions w'hich his successors Berkeley and Hume drew trorn his 
premises. 

(.^P to this point Locke had meant by idea whatever was the contetHt of 
the human undetstanding, that is, whatever is in the mind when the mind 
is aware of or knows something. But now Locke introduces a new defini¬ 
tion of idea by saying that an idea is whatsoever the mind perceives, 
whether by sensation or by reBcction, that is, he ooufuses the ol^cel of 
knowing with the of knowledge, or in simpler terms, the object of 

av^areneffl with the state of being aware. Actually Locke meant to keep 
distinct these two usages of the term tdea, but bis ambiguous terminology 
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led liim mto a fog fmm ^kh he could not escape without sacrificing his 
logic* 

The ideas which the uudcistanding leccives either by seusation or by 
reflection are simple, but the undetstarding has certain lactiUies by 
virtue of which it can reproduce, compare, and couihine simple ideas to 
form.comji'lea ideas. Mind has the pow-er of composition but not that of 
invention 0(r cteatiwi ol simple ideas which are not actually presented to 
it. Simple ideas of sensatiVm are there of colour, sound, smell, number, 
extension, figure, rest and motion. Simple ideas of reflectiou are those of 
mental operations such ils retnembcTiog, oompanog, compounding and 
abstracting. 

In sensation wb do not directly perceive the actual rjualilies of objects. 
A sensation is an image or reflection thrown upon the mind which b a 
Icinrl of mirror. But sometimes the sensation is a true copy ol the real 
qualities of things, and sometimes it is a sort of sign or symbol of some 
real quality which Itself is not truly reflected in tlte sensation. This leads 
l^ke to make a distinction between the pr’inmty and secoJtdary qualities of 
matter, which was the sourec of much trouble later. Lock^ believes Ihal 
our ideas of number, extension, figims and motion represent the real 
qualities of thln^, whereas colour, taste, smell and sound are only recon^ 
dar>' qualities to which there is no corresponding counterpart in objective 
things. 

Locke's reasons for making this distinction between the primary and 
secondary qualities of objects peroeived through the seosra are feeble and 
halting, only thing he has to inge in favour of the disrinctinn is that 
tl« former are perceived through more than one sense, whereas the latter 
are perceived through only a single sense. 

Lwke t hinks that we have certain and reliable knowledge about the 
primary properties of external things, !mt as to whether we also have 
knowledge of material substance, that is of something in which these 
qualities inhere and to w'hidi they pertain, he is somcwhal hesitant, fn 
fact the idea of matter or substance is a complex idea, which the under¬ 
standing frames by combining together the ideas of primary qualities, and 
then looking for a support or base in which these qualicies inhere, 

Locke has not the courage either to assert or to d^y firmly the existence 
of material substance. His view seems to be that such a substance must be 
assumed, though wc do not know what it really i&. But shaky as Locke's 
position was on the subject of material substance, it was still more shaky 
on the question of spiritual substance, whether finite in the sense of the 
individual consciousness or infinite in the sense of Cod- Bui before dealing 
with these conceptions let us retitrc to Locke's initial problem, that is the 
questiou of the extent and reliability of human knowledge. 

The simplest element of koowledge is a indgmeut, that b an act of 
aflirijiation or denial. But judgments are of two lands. There are judg^ 
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nmits in which our affirmatioD or denial is actuftlly pe^ived to hold 
good, and judgments whicli are maiteis of opinion and which do not yield 
that complete certainty w'hich is characteristic of true knowledge. The 
ditference between thiiw two binds of knowledge is one of kind and not 
tneruly of degree, it does not depend on the degree of subjective convic¬ 
tion or strength of otir belief, but upon the logicai c^clcristic ^ 
one case we cannot even conceive of an altcmative, while in the other the 
possibility of such an alternative is not ruled out. Tlic fotmer fand of 
knowki^e is absolute and neither any fresh evidence nor any ddferent 
method of reasoning can prove it to be false. Completely certain know¬ 
ledge is of two kinds, ettlier mtuitive or demonstrative, and its limits are 
extremely nairnw. In intuitive knowledge we peredve the ag^ment or 
disagreement of two ideas immediately without the intervention of any 
other. For example, that white is not black, that a circle is not a tn^g e, 
that three is more than two and equal to one and two. This kind of know¬ 
ledge has the higliest degree of certainty. Demonstrative knowli^e 
eventually rests upon such intuitive judgments, for it consts^ only in a 
chain of intuitions in which each idea at every step is intmtivcly con^ 
nected with the next, but the first step b only mediately cfinnected wiih 
the last. Since such a chain of intnitiems is not simultaneously perceived 
an element of memory enters into it. and to that ext^l such demonstrative 
knowledge does not possess the same degree of certainty as simple mtuition. 

Locke assumes that tve have such intuitive knowledge of our own self. 
The knowledge of Cod. he believes, can be demonstrated from our know¬ 
ledge of our own self, and from our knowledge of the extemaJ world o 
which we are aware from our sensations. But Locke did not work out the 
validity of such beliefs either frem an appeal to the verdict of 
experience or to any strict diain of logical reasoning which to 
these conclusions. 

The fact is that Locke having started frem premises which were far t^ 
simple, and having conceived of the human understanding as a purely 
passive or at most a reproductive maclune. found the whole stTUctnre of 
our common-sense beliefs crumbling around him. He vvas, hoi^ves^ tem¬ 
peramentally so wedded tn the common-sense attitude towards the ex¬ 
ternal wurld as well as the world ol spirit that he eompromised at every 
step and eventually came to a phUosophy which departed m very sm^ 
measure from the beliefs which orthodoxy presmbed. It was lor hts 
followers to pursue the chain of his reamning to ite logical conclusions, 
and to expose the seeds of scepticism whidi were hidden m it, 

BerheUy. —Berkeley, w'lio represents the second stage of this movement 
of cmpiridsni, takcs’hb start from Locke's assumption that whether m 
peiception or in reflection whatsoever is the object of the onderstanduig 
is an idfa. If this lie so. then whether we peroeivc primaiy qualities, or 
sijcondary qualities, what we are perceiving are only ideas, and therefore 
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ihe mirnl can liavc no knawJedge of any substance which b an "unthink- 
ii^** or luntcriil ^uhsiance, Uenoe ht^ com^ to tfif^ oondusion that nothing 
exists but spiTitual substances ^ nd their siihjective stales. In utJnu 
be is a thoroughgoii^ and extreme merftahst. 

There are many lines of appmach wliich lead Berkley to this con¬ 
clusion. It will be well to begin ■^ith that aspect of tus approach, which 
though derived &oni Locke we liave not had the opportunity of discussing 
before. This is the controversy between Cmwpimlism and K^minalism 
which modem philosophy inherited 1mm nrediae^^ plidosophy. Properly 
speaking PJalo was the most ihoroughgpirig oonceptuolisl lhat the lib- 
EQiy of phikisophy has produced But it will take us too far ahetd to delve 
into the intricades of Platonic philosophy. Sufhee it to say that In the 
mediaeval pericKl two Schools of philosophy prevailed—one called the 
Conceptuallst and the other the ^^ominalist. The cofioept ualbts held 
that nnh-ersal and abstract ideas, such as those ol God, substance, matter, 
causality and so on, had an absolute existence independent oi all 
particular or individual existing tlunes, Tha nominalists believed that all 
existence eonsisted of particular or individual things, and abstract ideas 
and ujiiveisals were mendy ternt5 which the human mind invented to 
describe or typify these in^vidual existences. 

Siuoe Locke believed tliat the total content v>f the human mind con- 
sistet! "if simple idca^ whether of sensation or o! retlection, but which the 
mind m virtue of certain faculties could oornpo^ biTo complex ideas, it 
followed that Locke leant on the ^nde of the nominahsts rather than 
towards the conceptuahstik In fact Locke had gone so far as to say that 
general or abstract ideas were merely tonveoient linguistic sj™lx«l5 w hich 
fielped us to summarue the rdations of similarity or differcuce which we 
observed in our actual perceptions. 

In his meet important fibiiosophical work, a Trmiis^ Ci>fU:eming ihd 
PiincipU^ oj Human Kmmlfdgr anil iater in his Berkdey 

carries thb nominalistic doctrine to its extreme. He maintains not iinly 
that abstract ideas dn not cc»rrespond to any reality external to tliem- 
selves^, but that in fact the human mind does not even jK) 5 sess any such 
ideas. When 1 say that I have aii idea ol a horse, as distinct from this 
horse or that, but w’hich is on idea of the class of animals called "horses"* or 
of some guaUty such as ''borsiness.'' in virtue of which they ate all classi¬ 
fied os horses, I am really talking nonsense. Whisn I look inside my mind 
I always find the idea of this horse or that horse hut never the idea of 
■'bnrsiness." These so-called class concepts or abslracl ideas are pure 
lictiDiks of the imagination. 

Berkeley's ilenial of matter h largely based upon his dental of abstract 
ideasi for be holds that wtiera I talk of matter wliat I actually perceive or 
an idea of bs this or that iiaiticular content, and never any 
abstract or tuitversaJ substance coikd, matter. 
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Then* are, however, many other tines of approach from which he 
reaches the same conclusion, it was easy for him to show that if secoti^Y 
qualities do not have any existence independently of the ^rceivmg mind, 
then no such, claim can be made on behalf of pdmarj' qualities, tot pnma^ 
qualities are known in the same manner as secondax}' qualities, namely, 
thiough sensation, and ate subject to the same type of i-ariation due to 
subjective conditions as secondary qualities. A stick Seised in water 
lcx>ks bent at the point of imincision. and an object varies in aia* and shape 
according to its distance from the focal point <if vision. matctial 
substance of Locke, the substance in which tint senary qualities 
turns out therefore to be a fiction. If it has any reality at alJ, d must be 
in tenns of the scnsoiy* qualities we perceive tmd not in someihmg ebe. 

But Berkelcv's most eouvindng ai:gument against the existence of 
unthinking matter is derivitd horn Locke's double usage of the tettn 
''idea ” If au idea is whatsoever is the object of the imdcmtandmg m 
perception, then what we perceive at any time can only be ideas and 
nothing else. Therefore when we say that we arc porceiving an obji^t 
which is coloured, or hatd, or lOimU. what we are perceimg is just the 
colour, the resistance, the shape which we actually expenenoe and 
some unknown aub-stratum in which these sensory qualities are supposed 
to inhere. Colours, shapes, hardness, roundncaa, etc., are sensations or 
mental entities and we have no right to infer that they belong to smne 
substance which b altogether different in character. As Berkeley puts it 
' Vsif is fiercipi:' or b>b( it t& bt perceived. .1.-1 

And so Berkeley cornea to the conclusion that nothing exists but think¬ 
ing minds and their thoughts L'nfortunatelv Berkeley bad a one-tmefc 
mind. WTiile he could set the inconsistencUa La Locke's belief m the 
existence of a material substance, he faded to see lliat the same logic 
would Itavc ted him to the denial of spiritual siil»stances and so to the 
denial not only of finite selves but also of God, who was lor Berkeley the 

cortier-stone of his entire philosophy. ^ ,1 

The fact b that Berkeley was only a [larual empinctst. He turned Uie 
cninirical ouUuok on our knowledge of the external world, but when it 
to the spiritnaJ wnrld. he was both an intuitionist as weU as a 
rationalist. So far as finite selves were concemed. he beiievesd tha^e 
know' our own self by iiitnition and other finite selvK by re^omng Hum 
analogy. As for God. Hb exbtencc was a necessary condition of the 
order mid sequence of our sensations belonging to what we call the ex¬ 
ternal world, since in the absence of any material substance there w^ no 
other way in which the orderly working of natural phenomena could be 
e.xplatncd. The world of sense exfierienoe is not a mitagje or dream or 
f^tasv which we create for ourselves. It is, so to speak, a fantaiiy or 
invenrioit of the Divine mind who presents it to us in an tmkrly sequence 
of events. 
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Tlic ideas (rf our external senses are imprinted on our niinds by God; 
whereas the ideas of our imagiDation are the CFeation of our own sett 
But in the last resort the dUferenoe between the Ideas of sense perception 
and of the imaginaiion is not of kind but only of degree. The ideas of 
sense perception are more vivid, constant and regular; whereas the ideas 
of the imagination are dim, flitting and Irregular. If external things con- 
$ist only of sensory qualities which we directly perceit'e, what happens to 
them when we ooisejvcs oease to perceive them? Berkeley’s answer is 
that they continue to e.xist because other minds continue to perceive 
them, and in any case God’s ever-watchful eye is constantiy upon them. 

Tlie objects known to the human mind are therefore of three kinds, 
namelv. ideas whether of sensation or reflection, finite minds, and ihe 
Infinite mind of God. God is the cause of onr ideas in so far as they are 
ideas of sense perception. He is equally the cause of nur own existence as 
well as of the existence of other finite selves. The chain of causality in 
nature is, however, not nuchanicat but tliat is, it is dictated the 
will of God who has ordained all things to work in perfection towards the 
salvation of mankind. Berkeley at this stage modifies his extreme nominut- 
»sm, for if the mind has no abstract or universal ideas, it can have no 
knowledge either of finite selves or of God, or of morality, or of the scheme 
of final causes which governs the world. He claims that we know finite 
selves as well as Cod through which are not ideas. We similarly 

have of relations between ideas as wdl as substances. How itotiOHs 

are fpimed and in what manner they differ from abstract ideas Berkeley 
is unable to explam. His only iustifleatiou appears to be the claim that 
we know spiriu, both finite and infinite, and spirits are not ideas, for 
ideas exist in spirits and are not possible without tbc existence of such 
spiritual substances. 

turn now to Hume, who is by common consent recognized 
to be the greatest of this School of British Empiricists, His greatness lies 
in the rigour and consistency of the logic which he applies to Locke’s 
assumptions. His most 'important philosophical work is the Tftatise on 
Hurnan jVulwre, but because of its extremely sceptical conclusions it 
brought his name into disrepute. Later he produced a more diluted version 
of his philosophy in his Ett^iry> eonarning ifuiBaa Vndfrsiatiding, whidi 
work was alone known to Kant and greatly influenced the development 
of Kantian Philosophy. Hume also wrote on morality, politics and reli¬ 
gion in a somewhat sceptical way, but these are popular works in which 
he does not expound his viows in so blunt and outspoken a manner as he 
had done in the Treatise. 

In what follows we slial! confine ourselves to the line of reasoning 
adopted by him in the Treatise. In the opening sentences of the Treatise 
he declares, ‘^\11 the perceptions of the human min d resolve themselves 
into two distinct kinds whiidi 1 shall call itHpressions or ideas. The diCEer- 
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ence bctwist these consists in tlie degrees of force and liveliness with which 
they strike upon the mind and make their way into our iliouj^ht or con- 
sciousness, Thwe peiceptions which enter wilh most force and violence, 
wc may name i»s^rrssw»is, and under this name 1 comprehend all our 
sensations, passions, and emotions as they make their hist appearance in 
the souL By idtas 1 mean the faint im^es of these in thinking and reasori* 
irtg." In these few sentences is contained its a nutshell not only Hume’s 
entire theory of the origin of oui ideas, but also the far-reaching sceptwal 
conclusions which he drew from it. He goes on to make the distinction 
already made by his predecessors between impressions and ideas which 
are sifiiph and those which are complex, but while a simple idea is alway-s 
a copy of a rimple impression, a complex idjca is not in the same way a 
mere reproduetton of corresponding impressions- Complex ideas may 
differ from our original impressions in tivo wat-a. Fiistly, they may com¬ 
bine together impressions which had been received separately as, for 
example, when I have an idea of a winged hoisO, or they may leave out 
some feature or features which were present in our impression but which 
ate left out m rccoUectioii or imagination. The mind ihns has the power 
of combining and of substracting or abstracting from onr im[tressitms but 
it has no power of creating new simple ideas which do not oomerspond to 
some actual impression. Thus I cao have no idea of a sound which I feve 
never heard, a colour or shape I have never seen, an emotion or passion i 

have never felt. , . , ^ i t 

bi addition to imprKsions and ideas, Hume admits the validity of 
certain relations. These are relations of smUarity, idcttHly. space and 
tiitie, ijitniiiy, number, degree and difference. The relationship of identity is 
e.vammfld in further detail at a later stage and is evenrually reduced to 
similarity or to eontiguiti’ or dose succession. He then (mi^ttires whether 
w'c have anv idea of sii&sfitiicc and maintains that we have no sucli idea, 
because if wV have any such idea it must be derived from some impression 
either of sensation or of reflection. If it is derived from sensation, then lie 
aaks, from which sense? ’Tf by Uic eyes, it must be a adoiiT, if by the ears, 
it must be a sound, if by the palate, it must be a taste; and so of the 
other senses. But 1 believe that none will assert that substance is either 
colouf, or sound or a taste," Similarly, reflection cannot give us an in^ 
pression of substance. The impressions of which wv are aware through 
reflection are either those of passions or of eiuotion& and mdlher of these 
Can represent a substance. We therefore have no idea of substance except 
that of a collection of particular cpialities, to w^hidi we give a particular 
name which helps us to recall the collection of particular impressions 
for which it stands. In the same way all other abstract ideas have no im 
pressions which coirespond to them, and arc only convenient ways of 
describing collections of sepmate individual impressioiis. 

So far Hume's thought fallows doaely that of Locke and Berkeley 
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except that he is morE predse and logii^t in his statraicntB, We now turn 
to the tnoj^t charBctedstic part of Hnine’s philosophy, namely, hb treat* 
ment of the idea of causality. He starts off by saying, “ Tb a general 
m^iin of philosophy, that whatever begins to exist, must have a cause of 
cxUtence, He nrst en quires if this iKlicf rests on intuition and rejects this 
possibility. .'Ml, that can be intuitively certauj b that of which w'c have a 
direct impresion, but wr have no dk^t impression of any necessary- con* 
nectiim between onr impressions such as that implitd by causality! That 
rt is followed by b we can know through the relationship of s<icce^sioii in 
our impresioijs, but that o must of necessity be followed by h we can 
never know thraagh direct impressions, Xor can such a belief Iw estab* 
lislied dcmODstraiively, for in order to ahou- that a is titc rj n e e of h, we 
have first to assume the gencial proposition that every event must have a 
cause. How then do we come to have such a belief, or what is that com¬ 
mon experience which leads us to the assumption that certain causes 
must produce certain effects? What we actually experience is the constant 
canjunction of two objects in a regular order of succession and contiguity, 
and when this has happcneii a number of times, we procwl to call one 
cause and the other effect. \^'hen such a coanectitm has been formed in 
oar minds, whenever one of these is present in impression wc infer the 
existence of the otlier. The idea of the other which ts produced by a btdief 
so much force and liveliness that it seems to luve the same degree of 
vivacity as a real impression. The belief in causality is tiuis a propensity 
of the mind, a habit which results frum constant association of two events 
in such a way that wlien one of them is present in impressiim we are led. 
to think of the other as an idea, but that idea has tlte same fonre or livcli-* 
msg as tf it wsis a real irttpression. Such constant conjunction thougltit 
gives rise to a sabjectit'e bdief m ourselves of a necessary connection, does 
not itself amount to an actual tmpressioa of a ntfceasary emmection- 
Thn jump from the impressiun of u to tht* idea of b or vict vefiu h the 
res^t of our belie/ that there is a causal connection between them. This 
belief, however, has no objective guarantee and is the result mendy of 
constant association. 

Such a belief cannot be justified in the light of any such principle os 
that of the Uniformity of Mature, In tict the beJitf ixi tlie uniformity of 
nature is itself an on warranted generxilization from particular instances of 
observed constancy of sequence. No amount of experiejice that impres* 
sions lave occurred with a certain sequence and regularity in the past 
^ be a guarantee that they will continue to occur in lie same manner 
in the future. 

Hiimes treatrueut of petsomil idefUity or of the reality of tite stdf is os 
destructive as his treatmEut of causality. We never have an impression uf 
our self as a frennanent or identical bimg. What we perceive ate parti¬ 
cular impressions of onr passions or our einorions but never of the self 
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which Ls supposed to experience tlicm. The h nothing "but a bundle 
of collection of different perceptions wfiicJi succeed one anothur wrtth 
mconceivable rapidity and are in a perpetual fiux or movement,'' The 
identity we ascribe to ourselves h similar to that which we ascribe ti> 
material things and is derived from close snccession and resfimblance 
between the chain of otir impressions or ideas. Memorv^ which can recall 
past impresaions as ideas further strengthens this iUusion of identity be- 
twTjeii our past self and the present. Thisre are gaps in the succe^ion of 
our impresBtons and in their recotkctioii in idea. We tend, how'ever,H to 
ignore these gaps as a resatt qf custom or habit. The self as a peftnanent 
unchanging and abiding suhsian^ cannot therefore be known through 
any impre^iion. Sor can its existence be estaMjsbcd by any other line of 
reasoning. BunLet in other words* was led to a complete solipsism. iTiere 
is neither any material sut^tance which exists independenlty of the chain 
of our impressions and ideas, nor is there any permanent self which is 
conscious of and to which these Unpressions and ideas belong. There are 
no doubt delects in his reasoning, for he could not really explain what he 
means by "a l:iundle or collection of different perceptions/' Wliat consti- 
ttites tme btmdte and how it Ls differentiated from otJier biindje:s could in 
part lie explatiied m the basis of memory, but since memorj' has gaps* as 
admitted by Hume* it cannot really explain what is imderslood by the 
continuity of an individual consciousness. 

Although Humes logic leads him to a complete scepllcistnp the ultimate 
philufiophical attitude which he defends k that oj mild tolerance rather 
than that of militant disbelkt It is true that a critical examination of our 
faculties reduces the bounds of certain knowledge to the narrow' orbit of 
our Meeting impressions, but beyond this lies the range of probable know- 
ledgvp which as a normal human being it is not necessary for the philo- 
s»pb(?r ruddy to disdain. Our scepticism should enable ua to vLew^ svilh 
disfavour the dogmatism uf others but not to foster a coimter dogmatism 
of our 0¥m_ Philosoph>% in fact, b not a practical guide to life, and is to 
be pursued for tile theoretical pleasure which it yields mlhcr than for any 
practical benefits which it confers. "A true sceptic/' he declares, ^'vriH be 
diffident of his philosophical doubts as well as of hb philosophical con¬ 
victions* and wtJl never refuse any innocent satisfaction which offers itself 
on account of either of them/" A truly wise and judicious sajdng which it 
would be wdJ for ah philosophers to take to heart. 


5. CONCLUSION 

Thb concluded our aroount of tlie phase of Empiricism to which this 
chapter is confined. Any detailed criticism or appruisal of the work of the 
philosophers we ha\^e meniioned would dearly be a task which cannot be 
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attiimpted in the present connection* The contribntion of British empiri¬ 
cism to tlie raOTCineiTt of pbilasophicaJ thought is indeed substantial, and 
that ill spite of the fact, that perhaps none of the viewfs propounded by 
them can be said to hold goo*] In the light of later deiTtopmema. None¬ 
theless thi^’ helped to expose matiy a fallacy in the reasoning of their 
nva! Schools, and opened out new ftathvTays of enquiry which keep alive 
man's unending quest after truth¬ 
in retrospect when w’e survey the work of Locke, Berkeley and Hume, 
w'l; can only say that thetr range of enquiry was too narrow and that 
they confused the pTrihlem of the source and origin of knowledge with 
tliat of its validity, Though knowledge must take its start from experience, 
there is no reason to believe that it must contain no elements which go 
beyond experience, and m the absents; of which experience itself hocomes 
a ^cs of impresians about which no ititclligible disoourae can be held. 
Knowledge implies ifHrwrsdis just as mudi as it implies fmriiculttrs and 
even the most extreme empiricists caiinol gel along -without their aid- 
Wlicroas Locke and Berkeley compioniiseti on this question of universals, 
Hume done consistently refused to give them any place in his systam. 
Etil actually his philosophy, though it theoretically denied the validity of 
universals, constantly made use of them for purposes of exposition. In 
fact the phase of empiricism whidi wc tiavc studied, especially as it cul¬ 
minated in the complete solipsism of Hume, &ils to satisfy ttint second 
canon of empiricism wbkh we laid down at the opening of this chapter. 
We then held that a philosophy must nut only make its start fiom experi¬ 
ence but it must also justify itself in the light of experience. ITrat the 
Humian scepticism fails to satisfy this test he himself admits when he 
advocates that we must live as natural men and not as philosophers* 

Tlic presence of a nnivtirsal element in knowledge wnts later demon¬ 
strated by Kant though he introduced a dualism between the sensory 
aspect ol knowledge and the tmiversaj aspect which he was never able to 
overoomc. Universals or categories as Kant calls them cannot be known 
by the pure understanding independently of experience, nor can they be 
imposed on the material of sense impression unless they somehow are 
germane to that material. How these universals come to be known and 
in what manner they can be justified in the light of experience is indeed 
the task of a New Kmpiridstn the beginnings of which have been laid by 
thinkers of our own getictaiian such as G. E. Moore. Vlllbam James, 
Bertrand Russell and others, but the completion of such a philosophy, If 
it can be said to be capable of completion at all, is the task of future 
gencratinns, 
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CHAPTER XXXVin 


IMMANUEL KANT 

I. INTRODtrCTlON 

hi Philosoph/, as in Nature, timrc is no ah^tiite break. In botli, the 
process of change goes cm withotit intemipficni and generally we do not 
even notice that it t$ so. A stage is. however, reached when the difference 
between what has beat and what js strikes even a casual observer and we 
hail it as a new beginning. It is of advantage to fij< our nttencion on such 
stages or landmarks, for by doing so we are better able to understand the 
progression of diange. Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) is the founder of 
modem philosophy, but only in the sense described above. He was deeply 
aware of the work of bis predecessors, took atcick of tltcir philosophical 
achievements and sought to build up his own system on his a^cssment of 
their contnbutioin. 

The apparent conflict between scientific laws and man's sense of 
freedom and \’a]ues impressed on Kant the inadixjuacy of ah prevailing 
philosophiesj The scientific outlook presupposes thar e\'ery event is 
conditioned by preceding events. The law of causality is thus e.'ttendcd 
to cover the whole realm of expeiitmce and leaves no roittn for human 
freedom, Plan’s self'coosciouancss, on the other hand, seeks to transcend 
the mechanical laws of ScieiusL Kt.s creation of beauty, his search for 
tile truth and tlie urge of his scuiK of duty make him seek for laws which 
transcend the mere “ts" and establisli the rule of tlw 

Kant's awareng^ of the need of a new philosophy was, however, a 
process of slow growth. He had been brought up on the rationalistic 
philosophy which was then duminajii on the Continent. Its tradition 
overlooked Splnuaa and was unaware of the deeper implications of 
Leibnia' thought. It Lad faded to satisfy the British Empiricists who 
could hnd in it no exphination of the pn^ress of Science. Kant admired 
Locke but did not accept his theories, while his knowledge of B*:rkdey 
and Hume seems to be confined only to such tianslations as bad appeared. 
He did not, therefore, realire the full Implications of Humes's scepticism 
till he became aware independently of the inner contradictious in the 
prevailing theories of knowledge. 

7 'ke Problem ,-—brief statement of the problem may help us to under¬ 
stand both (fi) why Kant was so long content with the account of know¬ 
ledge given by Wolff and Bauingarten and fj) wh^' Hume roused him 
from his dogmatic dumber, Philosophical speculation started with the 
realization that all objects of experience have two aspects. We have, on 
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tbtf imt* hand, a continual change in the objects of experience: on the 
oiher, there are certain permanent and stable ctementa which alune make 
experience possible. Some philoaoplieis emphasiaed the permanence and 
others the transience of the Real. Plato sought to account for botli ^r- 
tnanenoi and change by his dbtinction between knowledge and opinion. 
Reason gives us Ideas which are eternal and nniversal. Tlte senses reveal 
to us objects which are changing and particular. We have knowledge of 
Ideas but of objects we have only opinion. Plato was, however, not clear 
iu his mind as to the relation betw'oen Ideas and objects. Objects are, to him, 
sometimtis the copy 'jf Ideas, sometimes their effect and sometimes their 
parttai manifestation. The Rationalists developed Plato's theory of Ideas 
and -■^id tliat the world of exjjCTienoe revealed by sense b phenomenal 
and without ultintaic reality. The Empiricists, on the contrary, emphasised 
the importance of Sense and held that Knowledge can increase only by a 
reference to the purlitwlar which is revealed in immediate experience. 

fJ^scartes hist formulated in modem terms the problem of ihe relation 
between knowledge and its objects, fie, however, accepted without 
(juEstiOfi that all knowledge was a development of certain « ^rtVi truths. 
Such a theory can explain the certainty of knowledge but not its applica¬ 
tion to the world of experience. His analj-sU. therefore, ended in a position 
where knowledge was a system of Ideas whose internal consisienty was 
guaranteed by clarity and distinctness, w'hilc its validity depended upon 
the goodness of God. 

Like Descartes, Dicke also sensed the problem and sought to resolve 
it by an enquiry into the nature of the human cmdEistanding. In his 
anxiety to avoid the ir prit/ri, he howe\xi;r identified estperknee with what 
is immediately given. The result was that experience was dissolved into a 
cooglomeiation of sensations and impressions. Such a theory' can explain 
the immediacy of knowledge but only at the cost of its universality. 
Neither the followers of Descartes nor tliosc of Locke fared any better. 
The Cartesian demand for unity ended in Leibnia’s posiulatioti of an 
infinity of units. Lock’s insistence on certainty fed to Hume's djcnial of 
all knowledge beyond the consciousness of momentary expeiienoe. 

Two factors helped Kant to grasp the prohlcro which, led to the fonnula- 
tion of the critical philosophy, \*t2. his knowledge of Physics and his 
discovery of the teaching of British empiricism. As a student of Physio, 
Kam could not accept without question the idetitificaiiion of loiowledge 
with rational construction. His doubts on the point were further enhanced 
by his appieciatioti of Hume’s position that connectitms of thought 
are distinct from connections of fact. Hnlikc the matheniatician, Kant 
therefore asked why intBlfectual constructions should have objective 
validity; why the true must be not only intemaUy consistent but also 
conform to external reality. 

Modem philosophy thus arose from tie necessity to account for the 
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aij\'ance in scientific knowledge. The fact of advance wts comtnofi ground 
between Katioiialisls and tLmpiriHCrsts. They differed only in tlieir es- 
planation of its catjse and natuie. For the RationaUsts, the advance was 
due ti) the conceptual chaiacter of science which made it possible to infer 
n^' truths from a lew a priori laws. Tlic necessity and nniversality of 
science followed Irom its analytic chaincter, for new knowledge was only 
an elaboration of what was already implicitly known. The vehicle of 
scfejidfic knowledge was, theroforo. tJie analytic a priori judgment. 

Empiricisls would not, however, accept such an ex|ilanati[jn of the 
advance of science. They pointed out that if the analj’sis of the concept 
meant a development of its meaniug, then we must account for this 
increase in our knowledge. The concept could not, therefnrie, guarantee 
tiifl validity of the judgment. If, on the other hand, there was no develop- 
<jf meaning, but only a re-statement of u'hat wie meant by a term, 
then it was not a judgment at all but a definition of a word. Nor could such 
analysis give us an account of the origin of the concept. Empiricists, 
ther^ore, attributed the success of science to its use of t he experimental 
method. They ImUl that the empirical judgment goaranteed its own 
vahditv as in such judgment we were in immediate contact with reality. 
The vehicle of knowledge must, thcreforB, be the synthetic judgment of 
sense. 

Rationaluits could thus explain the certainty of knowledge but coiM 
not account for its novclt}^ Without novelty, science is reduced to 
tautology. Empiricists could account for its novelty by a reference to 
immediate expcrimce, but emphasis on immediacy rhreatened, to destroy 
the nniversality of science. Besides, difficulties arise as soon as we enquire 
wliai immediacy means. A particular perception of a partkulir finite 
mind nt a particular point of time may be unquestioned, but how should 
we determine the contents of such experience? How again are we to ilehtie 
the mind which is the subject? In fact, Hume’s analysis of the cwi' 
sciousness into a stream of perceptiems proved that Iheie was no empincal 
way of knotving the unity of consciousness, Tor empiticbm, tlterc oould 
he no connection of ide^ and still less a transition from a connection 
of ideas to a connection of facts. 

The realixation that neither Rationalism nor Empiricism can give a 
satisfactory account of the scientific judgment iv-as thus the starting-point 
of Kant’s critical Investigations, judgments ol Science claimed universal 
validity lilti- tile analytical judgments. Yet, like judgments of perccptnin, 
they apply to objects of experience which are given to us as particular 
and finite. Thus, judgments of Science are both stmthedc and a priori. 
The central probl^ of Kant's CtUs^tte of Pvff Keasim is* How arc 
thetk- a priori judgments possible? 

Kant started his metaphysical investigations to justify metaphysics 
and discover its method. He also sought to reconcile ihe demands of 
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mechanistic with the requirements of man's moml obitgaliomh 

At first sight, the ttaJisitiDn from these large issues to the lormulation 
of a narrow logical problem may scriWe one as surprising. In fact, however, 
the formulation of this question marks a revolution in philosophical 
method. 


2 . TtlEORY OF^KKOWLEDGE 

The Ctili^uc of Pure Reetson, — Till Kant’s time, phiiosophere had 
concemed themselves more . with the nature of being than of ftHotPMig. 
l^tionalists thought that troth was a property of either the knowing 
subject or of the object known, Empiridsls sought miQi in the relation 
of ideas to a reality of which ideas are sometimes the effect, sometimes the 
rdlectioiL In other words, all phUosophicaJ enquiry till Kant's time '^as 
primarily ontological. Even Locke w'hu started with an enquiry into Uie 
nature of human understanding had soon to ahatidon it for an examination 
of the objects of oiir knowledge in order to determine their ontological 
nature and status. Kant's discoveiy^ that the synthetic a priori judgment 
is the vehicle of scientific knowledge changed the character of philosophical 
enquiry by asking not what things ultimately are but what are the 
cunditioiti implied in the fact of knowledge. 

Knowledge is, for Kant, unquestionable. Denial of knowledge is self- 
contradictory, for the denial can he based only on knowledge and is itself 
knowledge. Given the fact, philosophy must find out its canditions. He, 
therefore, turns to fields where kiiowletigc is unquestionable, namely, in 
Logic, Mat hematite and Science by which he means Physics. Kant 
shows that in all these fields, advance in knowledge became possible only 
witl) a revolution in method. The essence of this revolution is the experi¬ 
mental verification of theoretical foimulattons. A posUriort justification 
of fl priori tliesis is knowledge. This, however, means a combination of 
synthesis and analireis, as opposed to former theories of knowledge which 
regarded all o prurri knowlt^d^ as analytic and all a posie-rwri knowledge 
as synthetic. 

Ehogreas in Mathematics and Physics, therefore, began, according to 
Kant, only when this divorce between analt'sis and synthesis, between 
« priori and a jtostorwri was overcome. Similar process, he argued, would 
be pAc g > K| ^ in Metaphy’sins with a similar revoluiioii in method. Philosophy 
must find out the conditions in which an ohject becomes an object of 
knowledge for us. 

In the first Critique, Kant's answer is that our knowledge is knowledge 
of objects and depends upon two factors, viz. sensibility and under¬ 
standing. Through sensibility, data are given to us. and through under- 
atanding. wc uiterpret and oo^ize them. Kant thus takes over from the 
empiricists the account of sensibility as passive and, from the rationalists, 
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thai of imdjL^r5itETidiiig, as active. Unlike thetE. Fre imtsts Lliat only the 
a?-PiK-nitif7n ol the two can give us kngwJcd^. Hie functions of sensibility 
are anatj'sed in the Transc^dmiat A^sfhciic, and of the understanding in 
the Trans^^df^tid Anutyiic, 

Tf<ins€£nd€ntai —We receive sensations bat we pt^ceive 

objects. Tilts IS possible only because the sensations have a certain stnic- 
tore or pattern. ^Vlten we enquire what tins pattern ts we find that alt 
sensations are given in space and time, ard. mtist therefore conform to 
th^ nature of space and time. If analy^ the nature of space and timep 
we can thiu fijid nut some of the essential conditions of ih^. validity nf 
c3q>crttTire. This is what Kant sets to do in Tfiinscmdcnial Aesik<ik 
As against Newton, ht shows rJiat space and time are not objective 
reals lies incfci>endetit oi the mind As against T^ibnk, he shows that 
ifey arc nut confused ide?iS ahsttact<^ from oiir expehence of thiup known 
independently ol space and time. According to Kant, space is the fomi of 
cxteniaUty in which alone tlic mind can be aw’arc of sense-data as being 
outside US; Space is thus presupposed in all sen^ experience and cannot* 
therelore, be derived from serif^ experience. Ai= a condition pmeedent of 
all sense exiierience. Kant calls space an « ^etri form of perceptian. 

Stmilaiiy, time ta the a priori form of swoo^ion in which aJoTir the 
mind can rcceh'e sensations and inner txpcrienco one alter another. 
It is presuppened in all iieiueption of succession and cannot^ therefuiie, be 
derived fnjm such peroeption. Since all experience involves perception ^ 
sp^cc and time are thus a priori condiduns of the possibility of experiencse. 

The reference to space and time had been anticipated by the Empiricists 
hui they Aid not realbi^ its tmpIicaLlons. Ttiey assumed that only par- 
tkulais are given in experience, but since what we perceive are objects, 
not sense-data^ they were unable io explain how' the trarmtion took place. 
This vouflkfc led Hume to doubt the pOEsibllily of knowledge itself. 

By his instsience on unity of the £« priori and the ^ poslmofi. Kant 
sensed that the jwmicuhLr is not bare content without farm. "Fhc logical 
comllaiy^ to this w'isuld be that the given is never the bare particular. In 
fact, for Kant, sensation could not be atomic, for the perception of space 
and note is jtself the perception of a mantfold Even in the A^sthdk^ 
he speaks of space and time as mandolds i>t intmtion, wMlc in the A nafyiic 
he points out iJiat space and time themseives must involve the synthetic 
activity of the Understanding. "Tn the Atsiheiic^ I liave treated this 
unity as belonging merely to sensihility. This I have done simpfy in order 
to note that it precedes any concept though, as a matter of fact, it prt- 
stjppdees a synthesis which dots not Iwlong to the sense but Ihrough 
which all concepLs of $pace and time first become po^ible'' (B. i6a^r). 

An ek-ment of structure or simthesis b linis im^Ivcd even in the 
perception of the parricular. Kant, however, goe$ further and stj-s that 
pen^ption abo involv-es the activity of the Reason, for it presupposes 
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an idea of the system of reafity. Knowledge thos depends on the co¬ 
operation of Sense, Understanding and EeasoD, but wliilt- Sense and 
Undeistanding enter into the constitution of our knowledge, Reason only 
piescribcs the limits within which Sense and Understanding operate, 
"Tlifi hypothetical emplojinent of Reason has, therefore, as its aim the 
systematic unity of the knowledge of the understanding and this unity 
is the criterion of the truths of its mlits” (A, 647 = B, 673). Coheteuce 
is thus our test of tnitb. Objects can be objects of knowledge only so far 
as tliey conform to the unity of the sj^'tetn of Reality, If we regard 
Reality as a thoroughly intereonnected system, it would follow that 
every part of such a system must be organically' related to the other 
parts as W'cll as to the W'bole. 

It is. however, necessary to distinguish Kant's position from the 
atomism of Hume and the absolutism of Hcgcl, For Hume„ experience ts 
dissolved into a series «f discrete sense-data. For Hegel, reality is a vast 
organic system in which llie parts are microscopic reproductions of the 
macroscopic whole. Against Hume, Kant insisted that imivcisal and 
necessary elements arc involved even in ihfi concept of tire bare particular. 
Against Hegel, he forewarned that the given may be concrete, as including 
in itself various aspects of combination, but it is not a nd cannoi be 
coijcirew in the sense of the self-contained universe, ‘'The systetnatic 
unity, as a mere idea, is, on the other hand, only a projected itniiy and 
must be regarded not as given in itself, hut only as a problem for the 
understanding. It helps us, however, in the discovery of a principle in 
the tnanihild and special modes of employment of ihe understanding, 
direc ts its attention to cases which are not given and thus renders it more 
colujrent" (A. 647 — B. 675). 

Tr^ftii^eniktital AwrhVir.—We need not, however, antkipaie Kant's 
hnal fin dings He was roused, as he has himself said, from his dogmatic 
slumber by Hnme's insist enre that the law of causality claims univer¬ 
sality, though it is synthetic and not analytic. Empiricism coaid not 
account for this claim, and since for Home all knowledge is umpiTical, he 
condujed tliat the claim was based not on knowledge but on feeling. 
FeeUngs arc. however. pri\-ale to the individual, and hence there is no 
(]uestitiit of one man's feelings coming into conflict with, another's. Hence, 
to TCgutd knowledgie as depending on feeling would lead to a denial of 
the distinction between truth and falsehood. 

Sant saw the fotce of Hume’s objections hut he could not accept his 
conclusioiis, Hume had applied lus analysis to the law of causality but 
Kant showed that the law of causality b not the onh' in.stance of the 
synthetic judgment which (daiins universality. In fact, such judgments 
are to be found throughout the field of experience. Hence, to deny the 
validity of such judgments would be to deny the po^bility of experience. 
Kant, therefore, concluded that there must be something wrong in the 
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account of faiowiedge giv^;Il l>y twth Empiricists and Ratiuiiaiists. Accord¬ 
ing to both, knowits'lge ts mere atialj'isiB. For jlie Kationatists, it is the 
ruialy^iB of tmivrisal a l*riori laws: for the Empiricists, it is tlic analj’sis 
of the manifold of experifnet* reveidcd in sense. For both, the mind is 
passive in knowledge. Ln the one case, it reflects the relation of concepts: 
b the other, of sense-data. Meithfir saw that anaij-sis b itsell a form of 
activitv. and passive receptivity cannot explain knowledge of any t_vpe. 

This emtkhasis on activity explains why his analysis of the nature of 
the synlbetic a priori jtM^nieiit tel Kant to formulate a new theory of 
tratli' He saw that a priiita facir examination of the contents of knowtedge 
cannot dctemiine riu.' cpiestiun of their truth or falsity. If what is true 
were aiwaj-s self-evidjeiiily tnu;. it would be imprtasible h* account fnr the 
fact of ertoT. For Kant, tterefore, the relation between present and po^ible 
experience became the test of truth. \Vhere a i^enoeption U consistent 
with previous knowledge and is a condition for further knowledge, wc 
regard it as true. If a perception is ooiitrudictcd by past or prejudices the 
possibility of future experience, we regard it as illusory b spite of its 
immediacy. The distinction between truth and error, tlierciore, becomes 
far Kant relational rather than immediate. Thjc different experiences of 
our vraking rnoments are consistent with one another and hence leal. 
The experiences in our dreams ore unreal precisely because they lack such 
consistency. 

We can give no account of the sj'nthetic ii priori judgment if sense and 
understanding are isolated from one another. Their ep-oi»eration is self- 
evident iu all our experience. WTaile we may distinguish between under- 
•Aandiiig and sense, their objects, Kmit insisted, are not separate. In 
fact, what is given in sense never becomes an object for us till we apply 
a conceptual category to it. On the other hand, the categories have no 
objects of application unle^ they are given in sense. "Intuitions without 
concepts are blind, concepts without mtuitions are empty"’ (B. 75J, 

It may be argued that the concept which expresses the nature of an 
object Of event is general and as such can have no reference to space and 
lime, while intuition as a particular can exist only with reference to space 
and iiin& H, therehire, both sense and understanding refer to the same 
object, would it not follow that thi? concept is somehow' restricterJ to the 
intuition and hence loses its univeisality? Kant's reply is that the essence 
of the concept is 10 ignore the existential difference of particular intuitions 
and express the unity of their nature. The understanding proceeds by 
estahli^iing relations between objects of sense. Wliat is not given in 
sense is equally muccesstble to reason. In Kant's words: "All judgments 
are functinns of unity among mu representations," and "by function, I 
mean the unity of the act of bringing various representations under one 
common representation" (B. 93 = 

We may express Kant's thought in the foUowiiig way. The function of 
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the concept is to classify in tuitions and hence, while both intuition and 
concept refer to the same object, they are distinct. We may, tljenefom, 
regard the concept as the way in which the diversity of esperience is 
brought under general rales. What is trae of a particular concept would 
be equally true of the general modes of human thought. Since "we tsan 
reduce all acts of thf understanding to judgment" (B, 94). we can infer 
about the nature of experience itself by an analysis of the nature of judg¬ 
ment, WTuit W'e would describe tnsuchannccoiiiit would not be a description 
of the particular objects of experience but of the conditions which make 
experience possible. If. therefore, wie could find out the principles which 
govern difierant types of judgment, we would simultaneously discover 
the different forms in which alone objects can be given to us in experience. 
These underlying principles of different types of judgments are tlie 
Kantian chtr^ries. Tliey are at the basis of all our perception and 
thought. ITiey guarantee the validity of experience, but for precisely that 
reason their application is confined to the linuts of experience. 

Metaphysiutl Dedttciinyt. — Kant thought tltat format logic had com¬ 
pleted tiie analysis of judgment as pure foim in abstraction from all 
content of knowledge. He thetefere derived bis list ol the categoric 
from Ihe list of judgments in furniai logic. We need not here point out 
that this professed respect for formal logic did not prevent Kant from 
questioning its analysis ol the nature of judgment or altering its scheme 
ol classification to suit his own purposes. His formulatian of the categories 
as a pticffi baiii^ of all judgment may be briefly indicated in a tabular form 
asfolloss's:— 

JndgmfHis 


10 Qmmtity G*nttUy Atwriitii b> 

Universal Affirmative Categorical 

Particular Negative Hj'pothetical 

Singular Infinite Disjunctive 

Calcgori^ 

AeijonHKg til Quantity Au<9f4irif Qntitty tc HAatiOH 

Unity Reality Substance and 

.Accident 

Plurality Negation Cause and 

Effect 

Totality Limitation Reciprocity 


Pinhleiuatic 
Asstutory 
Apodeictie or 
Necessary 


AffordiitS ^ JVcAUUy 
Possibility and 
Impossibility 
Being and 
Non-being 
Necessity 
and Contingency 


The categories explain how Science is possible. The object of Sciencx 
is to examine Ihe particular and discover the general laws of its nature. 
Tire essence of this tiiscoveiy is to predict about its future behaviour 
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Prediction depends on antidpation or fore-knowledge, wdiich Kant 
justifiM by linking: It with the nature of the miml itself. 

In pfE-Kanlian pJdiosophy, understanding and sense were regarded 
as separate faculties aware of different types of objects. For Plato. Reality 
was revifalod only through the Ideas of Reason, while sense gave the 
objects of caporience. The distinction between Reality and appearance 
was thus equated to the distinction between luiderstandiiig and sense, 
Kant denied this sharp separation betmjen sense and the tinderslanding 
and held that tli,ey are the passive and the active aspects of the mind 
w'hosf co-operation makes knowledge possible. As sensibility, the tnind 
receives the data of tiwiwledge from outside and may be regarded as 
receptive or pasaive. As understanding, the mind acts on the data and 
synthesizes them into judgments of knowledge proper. For Kant, thane fore, 
the distinction between sense and understanding is neither in respect of 
tbeur nature nor in respect of their objects but only in the functions 
they perform. 

We may, therefore, expreiss Kant's theory of knowledge by saying that 
the appearance which is revealed to us in experience is not different in 
nature from the real or the absolute. The real is the totahty of which we 
have only partial knowledge. Out knowledge of even what we (hink we 
know is never exhaustivv and there is always room for further increase 
of knowledge. The unttj^ of reality is, therefore, a presupposition of know¬ 
ledge but it can never be on object of our knowledge. 

The first form of tlie unity b supplied by space and time, II intiiitions 
\trsre atomic, experience would he impossible. Intuitions of the present 
must be related to other pc^aible in tuitions. This relation cannot be 
regarded as accidental or casual, for It is the basis of our sense of objee- 
tivitv. The way in w'hich the manifold of sense is organized differs in 
different cases, but since they are all given to us in our experience they 
must be subject to the modes of our experience. The unity of space and 
lime is therefore, according to ICant, a condition of the possibility of 
expenence. H we do not assume such unity, we can give no account of 
experience. The denial of the possibility of experience is, however, serf- 
contradictory. Thb unit>> of space and time extends not only to the 
exl^erience of the individual but of aJ J men. This is so because the experience 
of one man is not independent of the experience of another. Not only 
are men aware of tlie same objects but they also are aware of one another 
ami of one another's experience. Consequently, all individual expruionces 
of space and time must be fitted into the framework of one universal 
space-UnM;, 

Tkf Transcerukutiit Deduction— The unity of space and time is a 
necessaty condition but cannot by itself account for our experience. For 
this we require also the unity implied in the activity of the underetandnig. 
The understanding ^ects, supplements and interprets what is given in 
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scitspz. At atiy moment there thousands of shades of colour, nuances 
of soufid, degrees of stndl. grades of t oucli which, are present in the field 
of our e?tptrieJiC’C. If we did not group them nn $ome principle, the very 
abundance of sense-data w'^ould make rational experience impossible. 
How selective our iserception is is seen when we can talk to an associate 
in the midst of a crowd, or when a mother, who sleeps through all the din 
and bustle of the city wakes up at the slightest cry of her child. Organic 
zation of sense-data h, therefore, an essential functiou of the undor- 
standing. According to Kant, experience is possible only through the 
organization of sense-data by the activity of the understanding. Such 
organization is expressed in iudgment. 

In the Ad^hi^tic, Kanl sought to show how space and time are con¬ 
ditions of the possibility ol experience, tn liie TramecHdentai Amlyiic^ 
he attempts the deduction or justification of the categories by proving 
thal they abo necessary conditions of experience. A comparison of 
the two versions of the Transcendental Deduction of the categories 
shows how Kant's: thought devdeped even during the brief interv'al 
between the Fim and the Second Editions of the Criiiijm 0/ Pura Riusm, 
In both Deductions, Kant assumed without question that *'of alt repre- 
^ntuUons, combination (or synthesb) is the only one which carniot be 
given thnwigh objects. Bdng an act of the self-activity of the subject, 
it cannot be executed save by the subject’' (B. 130). 

Dciimtiiyn A starts with an analysis of the experience of time. Our 
apprehension of time is also a process m time. Hence apprehension of 
time b pcissible only if present and piisi apprehensions are united in one 
consciousness and recognized as sufdk* ReC4:^nition, homwcTp implies 
self-cunsciousness and hence no consciousness b pcsathle without self- 
consciousness. ScJf-C30ii3ciousne^ presuppo^s coiiscioiisnesa of objects as 
we can never catch the self in its consciousness of itsdif, Conscionsn^ 
of self ami consciousness of objects thus arise simultaneously througli an 
act of the understanding. Self-consciousness must, at the same rimej be 
consek/usnes^ i>f something that b not self. From this, Kant deduces that 
the categories which make judgment possible must lie ai the basis of all 
OUT experience. 

If \iiil be seen that Dddadi&n A does not mdicate how consciousness 
—whether of the self or of objects-—b tied up wdeh tlte act of judgmeuL 
Their unity b assumed rather than proved- D^nclion^ B irtarks an improve- 
meat on Dtfiwrii o« A . because it states more dearly the rotation betw^een 
the consdousness of object and judgment. An object has not only distmet 
constituent elements^ but also a unity which converts it fitini a multi¬ 
plicity of sense-data into an object, A manifold, though given, is not for 
that reason alone an object to us. It becomes an object for us only if 
it can be combined in one consciousness as ifi object. The identity of the 
Self b thus the pittoondirion of conjsciousjiiiss of objects^ but U it were pure 
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ideatHy witiiout content, wc could not be uwaie of the identity. It is only 
in contrast to the variety and change of its specific esperieuces that we 
can apprehend the unity and identity of tlie sell. In Kants wotdsi The 
analytic unity of seif-consctousness presupposes a synthetic umt>' of the 
manifold" (B. 13&). 

Kant then goes on to sliow tlmt to be aware of an obicci is to judge. 
He rejects fonner theories tliat a judgment is the representation of a 
relation between two concepts, and asserts that "a judgment is nothing 
but the manner in rvhich given modes of knowledge are brought to the 
objective unity of apperception” (B. 141). Hume had pointed out that if 
we confined oorsdves to the mere relation of ideas j there was no way of 
dislinguishing between a mere subjective association and an objective 
judgment, The failure to disco^'er any principle on which the distinction 
could be based led Hume to deny the poasllnlity of knowledge itself. By 
linking judgment to the unity of the seif and thus to the possibility of 
experience, Kant establishes the validity of such, distinction. 

The distinction between a judgnu’nt and an association of ideas may 
therefore be described as follows. In an assocuition, the relation between 
the ideas is casual and contingent and is therefore liable to diauge 
without in any way affecting tlie subject’s unity of experience. In a 
judgment, this relation is no longer arbitran’ and is governed by a law 
that is linked vrilh the unity of the seif. The relation of ideas in a judgment 
is therefoiv necessary' even wlion it is not concerned to assert the relaticm 
as necessarv. fn B. 143, Kant elaborates this and distinguishes the 
objective unity of given representation.^- {i.c, a lexical judgmcitt) from the 
subjective (i.e. a psycbolngka] association of ideas). It is a jmlgment 
when their relation is based on arigmal apperception and its necessary 
unity. It holds good even if the judgnient is itself empirical and therefore 
contingent, as, for example, in the judgment "bodies are heavy." What is 
asserted here is uot that our empiriiXLl intuition reveals any necessary 
reUtinn between "body” and '‘heavy’’ but that our unity of cxperiei^ 
demands this relaritm between the two ideas. In a oise of subjective 
all that could say would be that if we support a body, W’e 
feel on impression of wtight, ThU impression may be different for different 
peiaoss at different times. When, however, wc say that ‘The body is 
heavy," we do not merely state that the two representations are joined 
in our perception. HTiat we are as.'serring is that tliey are combined 
in the object itself and the combination would hold whoever may be 
the experiencing subject. 

The function of the tutderstandii^ is thus to establish relations between 
sense^ta. Since, horvEvtr. all sense-data are given in space and rime, 
these relations must conform to the nature of space and time. Similarly, 
the nature of understanding must also govern our knowledge of objects 
of experience. By analysing the types of judgment, we can therefore 
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<ieteniime the types of objects accessible to our experience. Analysis of 
knowledge is tbeiefooe sunultaneoiisiy an analysis of experience. 
Epbiemolog}' is the ynly appmadi to ontology. 

Th^ Analytic 0/ Primipi ^.—Tbe concept is a function of unity among 
representations. The category is the principle tuidcrlying the formation 
of the concept. Hence categories must underonr perceptiDn of even 
objects of sense. Since alj experienoe begins with sense, categories are 
operative as the basis of experience itself. For chat very' reason, however* 
categories can neither be the result ol sensti experience nor given in sense 
experience. It b not difficult to see why this is so. In ordinary experience 
we do not generally notice (he non-sensuous aspects of experience, but 
analysis siiows tJxat without such ncm-senauous elements experience would 
itself be impossible. Wo regaiti gold or .silver as an object, but if we ask 
in what its objectivity Jits, there is no answer in terms of sense alone. 
Gold is hard but hardness is not gold; similarly, its colour, brightness 
or weight do not singly or in haphazanl combination give us gold. It is 
a parlicular organisation of these dements which alone ctm be described 
as gold. ttTiat applies to the individual object, applies still more to 
objectivity or substantiality. Gold, silver, etc., are regarded as substances, 
but when wc ask w^hat constitutes their substantiality, there is no answ^er 
in terms of sense. Categories are thus underlying principlca wiiich con¬ 
stitute experience and make synthetic a priori judgments possible^ They 
anr forms of unity amnag sensC'data. 

Space and time are as such homogeneous. A moment of time or a point 
of space is indistinguishable from any other. Without qualitative differ- 
euces among thetn* we would not, therefore, perceive them as distinct 
momenis. Sense-data^ so far as they are merely spatio-temporal, would 
also be indisturguisbable. Without syTtthesis of differences we oould not 
perceive even space and rime. This would^ however, destroy tii^i possibility 
of knowledge itsclL Variety of experience which is essential to knowledge 
cannoL ihcrefone* be explaineil in terms of space and time. Variety 
presupposes difference and the perception of difference b based on judg¬ 
ment and the fudgmEmt is based on the i:ategarJ^ Hence, even our percep¬ 
tion of space and time involves the categories. 

Hume had shown that we cannot justify our knowledge of causal 
connection either by analysis of the concept or from perception of the 
event- However much we may analyse the concept of fire, it cannot give 
us the concept of ashes. Nor can we Infer the relation fern perceiving 
fire followed by ashes, AVliat wc perceive is a succession of events in time 
and not any necessary order in them. Since we cannot infer perception 
of succession ftom succession of perceptions, for Hume there is no dis¬ 
tinction lietween [were sequence and consequence, 

Kant did nut question Hume's reasoning but tried to show that 
acceptance of Hume's position would make it imposfiihle to give as 
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intjiiJIigibic account of experience. Kant ai^cd that unless we enn dis¬ 
tinguish between the succe^on of our percept ions and the sucecssjnn of 
that whkh is res’cakd in perception, we cannot have the idea of sequence 
at all One experience fcJJoiws another, boili when we first look at the 
flixir anti then at the roof and when wc first sec the ftre and then the 
ashes. Wlitn, however, we compete the two caj;es, we find that in one 
the order of perception is irndevant to Uw nature of the object perceived, 
whereas in the other the order of perccprioai is necessary if we are to make 
sense of the exjajrience. Kant, therefore, first suggested that when the 
order of perception is irre'^'erTsible, we have a caise oi causality. He soon 
realised tliat irreveisibitity aJone cannot dblingnish sequence from con¬ 
sequence. Strictly speaking, no order of perception can be re^-ersed, for 
each perception is unique, Kant, therefore, substituted irreversibility 
by inirlLigiljility as the lest of an objecUve ortLcr. W’liere a certain order 
oj perception is intrinsic tn thenaturt of the object, we say that the order 
is object ivt; where the order drj»fS not determine the character of the 
object, we have cas® of subjective succession. 

Causality, lilcc other categories, is thus a general principle muiedymg 
experience. Its very generality, however, iitipcjses two conditions on it. 
Tlie first is that iJie principle does not by itself enable us to know the 
relation of particular causes and offects. For this, wt; must go to particular 
experiences. The second is that since categories are principles underlying 
the otgani&'ttlon of sense-data, they can never transcend sense-data 
complfteJy, The relation uf events to one another and the idea uf sequence 
ate ad govcmwl by the Jaw of cansality, but the momenl we seek to go 
beyond the world of experience, causality ha.e fio further application. 

fenae and understanding ate tliusi both involved in ad experience and 
it is their unity which constitutes experience. For that very reason, 
howowr, neither have any application outside experience. Noumenal 
renUty must thus remain beyond the reach of human knowledgit, hut act 
as a limiting condition. We have, therefore, witlisn experience itself an 
inner oontiadiction. On the one hand, objects of exjjerience are revealed 
to 113 only through the co-opcraticm of sense and understanding; on the 
other hand, the recognition of this suggests to us the existence of some 
reality beyond. In other words, what is revealed in experience is never 
ooropidcly reioaled. Our knowledge of ohje«<s is an ever-growing process. 
Neither sense nor understanding can exhaust the infimte mysteries of the 
Real. 

Tht Tmnsuivicnial Diakc^c .—The human mind cannot, however, rest 
in a position like this and seeks to apply the categories beyond the realm 
of experience. The success of Science invites us to apply the categories 
to noumeiial reality. The law of causality holds throughout the world of 
experience, We se^ to extend the law still further and derive experience 
itself as an effect of some unknown cause. From the point of view of Science, 
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this is tmavoidable, for Science cannot recognize the distinction between 
appearance and re 4 xl>ty. The application of the scientific method beyond 
the world of ejtjjcrience leads, however, to what Kant called antinomies 
or self-contradictions. 

Tht Ideas of fieasoij.—Tlie httman mind aims at totality and oniiy of 
all knowledge. Such knowledge presupposes the sph/ as the subject o! 
experience (the psychological IdoaJ. the iportd as its object (the cosmo¬ 
logical Idea), and Gaii as tlie totality of the self and the universe ftlic 
theological Itlea), We must, from tlie nature of the case, think of the 
self as a perfect unity. We must similaiiy regard the tmiveisc a.s a self- 
contained system. God us the totality of the self and the universe must 
be free of all inner contradictions. Notie of them can he levcakd in 
experience for they are beyond the reach of both sense and understanding, 
Kant, therefore, regards them not as categories, but as Ideas <fj Htasen 
which anderly ait acti'i'iii^ of both sense and imdetstanding. Totality 
and unity aie thus the goal towards which knowledge strives but which 
must from the very nature of the case remain unattainable. 

We have seen that all If n owledge is based on analysis and synthesis. 
Neither has any meaning apart from the subject of experience. Wo 
therefore naturally seek to explain the nature of the sell. The self which 
is given to us is, however, empirical. It continues in time and is tlie 
subiect of particular experiences. These experiences are successive jser- 
ceptions, but unless they belonged to one unified self, experience as a 
continuous process would be impossible. To belong to one self, past and 
present experiences must be held togetlier and, according to Kant, ii is 
through imaginatiori that past experiences are revived and combined with 
experiences of the moment, imagination is therefore esssential to know¬ 
ledge. We may, in fact, say that knowledge is imagination controlled 
by laws goiviriing the nature of space and tiniL. The emphasis on 
imagination shows even more clearly the imrportajice oI the object in 
the knowledge situation. Subject and object are thus equally indbjwmablt 
for expoiiencCh We cannot even think of an object without the subject, 
Nor can we think of the subject without reference to objecls <>f expenence. 
We know of the subject only as far as e.yperiertce reveals to us a manifold 
of perceptions. Like the knowtodge of the extemaJ world, our knowledge 
of the s^f is also a never-enduig process 

After showing that knowledge of the self as a substance is impossible, 
Kant tnms to our speculations about i.h& nature ol the universe as a 
totality. Science is restricted to the auali'sis of experience but experiences 
tnusl always be partictUar experiences, Man lias therefore iu» experienre 
of the totality of experience, and yet when we talk of the universe ii 
is this totality of actual and possible experiences tliat we mcM, This, 
explains Kant, is the reason why any statement about the uiuverse as 
a whole leads to self-contradictions, He cites in the Antinomies several 
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txampIcB of this. Is ilit uiiiverso finite or mfinite? If we call it finite, iLt 
iiuestion arises: what is tlitrc outside ib limits? If, on thir other liand, 
we call it infinite, our Tinderstanding is imable to gmsp it as a coni;cpt. 
Similar difficulties arise if we try to apply the category of causality to the 
universe. To assert that the universe has a beginning is, acconliiig to 
Kant, iust as unmtelli^bte a* to say that it is etemaL As in the raw* 
of OUT Itnowlcdge of the self, our knowledge of the universe b a never- 
ending process, Our iudginents are \-aIitl only of what we know, and 
since vft: can never attain a complete knowledge of tiie universe, any 
Statement about the universe as a w'holc is bound to lead to paradoxes. 

Similar problems arise in respect of our idea of God. Acconluig to Kant, 
it is futile to infer the existence of God from that of the universe. If God 
can be scU-originatirte. so can the universe, Xor can wc characterize the 
txniveree as good or evil. We describe God as the true, the good and the 
beautiful, but experience reveals to us also elements which are their 
opposite. If, therefore, God is the toUHty ol all expcrietices, we are forced 
to say that the untrue, the evil and the ugly are also contained in His 
nature. 

From ail these discussions, Kant infers that the categnnes cannot apply 
to pToblems of the self, the universe or God. Nor is this surprising. For 
the categories are the Jaws of understanding aiul hence apply only to 
experience. Science which deals with esperience, therefore, conforms to 
the categories and derives its validity from them. The categorinss whicU 
are the Laws of undeistanding are therefore universal witliin the realm 
of experience, but the mcinetit we seek to extend their applicatiun beyond 
experience they can lead only to paradoxes. In other wor^, Science cannot 
explain the of anything and should not attempt to do so. Its business 
is to describe tlie Aow of tJiiiigs by seeking to esEabUsh unifurmities of 
behaviour among experienced phcnoinezia. Science, therefore, succeeds 
w^hen ii seeks to establbh relations between particular experiences, but 
fails when it aims at explaining ex3>erience in its totality. 


3. ETHICS: THE CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REAStJN 

Neither the scientist nor the m»n of reUgiem has, however, been satisfied 
with Kant's solution, Tlie object of his nietaphyaica] enquiries was to 
justify science and explain its necessity and naiversality. The result of 
his enquiries was that scientific knowledge is valid emty of the empirical, 
and ultimate truth must always remain beyond science, Neither d^ die 
man of rdigios fare any better. Since knowledge is restricted to the world 
of experience, religious consciousness cannot give knowledge. It would 
foUovir that humtui faith is blind and wc must accept on trust what 
cannot be proved. Nor is this Kant's only difiiculiy. Since the self of 
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wtiich we are awaie is empirical, it is subfect to tbe categories of the 
tmdCTStandin^. Hertoe its acts most conform to the laws of causality, 
Wiat is governed by the law of causaUty is a fact. A fact is, and the 
otigJif has no place in the realm of the h. Hence, freedom of the will is a 
mere illusioa; and judgments of value become inexplicable, 

In order to save man’s freedom, Kant therefore makes a further 
distinction Ixrtwcen the empirical and the real self. Subject and object 
are governed l>y the law td causality, but since they are empirical, they 
cannot affect Uie tianacendetiul nature of the self. The categories of 
the imderstandmg do not apply to this real self which is revealed imme¬ 
diately in our consacnisness of obligation. This consciousness, as an 
inunediate experience, carries the evidence of its own validity. It inspires 
man to transcend the Jaws of nature to establish his ideals. Tins tnins* 
cendonce is proof of its nonmenal character, tor how can an empirical 
porecpiion justify the denial of empirical laws? Science extends the range 
ol our observation but cannot account for this urge to go beyond science. 
Thp urge is the cat^orical imperative and is due neither to instincts nor 
to imagination, but is the expression of reason in its purity. 

The empirical self has a history governed by the categories. This is 
the self which psychology seeks to explain by recounting heredity. 
cn\'iioiiment and pcrecnal faistoiy. Since it is subject to psychological 
lawa. it cannot, acx^ordiiig to Kant, account for our consciousness ol moral 
obligation. Such consciousness is a unique fact and remains tire same in 
the midst of all differences of lieredity or envirotmient. Duty as such hat 
nothing to do either with our likes or dislikes or with our omissions or 
cominis.sions. Even when we fail in the perfonnance of our duties, we 
are aware of the fact This itself is evidence that moral oblation is 
indepen deni of what we may or may not do. When we introspect, we 
may be able to explain why wc succumbed to temptation, but it does not 
a 1 »olve ui from svhat was otir duty. The sense of moral obligation is 
therefore based on the awareness that we could have done something 
other than what wc actually did. This choice between alternatives is what 
constitutes moral freedom. 

Awareness of duty is tlicrrfore independent of mdividual likes or 
dislikes. As an immediate experience it has as much claim to validity as 
an}' of the findings of science, Kant concludes that man transcends the 
world of appearance in his consciousness of duty. M an empirical sdf, 
man is subject to Saws of nature. As the agent of moral duty, he goes 
beyond nature and shares in the character of ultimate Kea^y. It is 
because of hia couscioushess of fr^om that man can tegaid hi mMf as 
the master of circumstances and not their victim. He accepts obligation 
for his own acts and demands it from other individuals. 

As free, mmi performs his duty without regard to consequences. WTiai- 
cver we do for the sake of results is, according to Kant, utilitarian. So far 
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as pToajiect ol plea^uie or pain aifecta ns, it infiringes our freedom cff 
choke. Duty is the expression of freedom and mtist, therefore, hai.'ie no 
motive beyond tlsell Derived from pure reason itself, dniy is univer^l 
and micoiiditional. The moral law is a rvjftyotricw/ imperative. It is twt 
hypothetical like the iaw of fOTdence, ' If you want pleasure, do this," 
Reason commands categoricaUy. ''Thou shall do thy duty." 

Kant, theTEfore, sharply differentiates duly from worldly w^sdom or 
prudence. Wherever any extraneous considerations enme in, U is no longer 
a case of duty, iluch that passes as motaliW is therefore nothing but 
expediency. To be honest, becaasc hnnesty is the l>eit policy, is, according 
Ui Kant, not right but expedient. We act dutifully only when we act for 

duty's sake. - , l * i 

Kant's conception ol duty, however, leaves us only with a bore tomiaJ 

law. iLs charecteristic is its universality and unity. Nothing according 
to him can l>e a duty whose prindpile cantiot be gcncmhzed into a law 
of universaJ application. Whatever satLsaes this teat of univeisaluation 
is duty. Since, however, this is a fuimiil law, it is diffijcult to see how it 
can discover to us what our duty b in a concrete situation. 

Even Lf it tie conceded that the self as noumenal is free, this frat^m 
nnist. on Kant's owni showing, remain beyond our knowledge. It is no 
explanation to refer the necessity to the phenomenal and the freedom 
to the noumenal character of things. The phenomenal is just as tmin- 
teliigiblr witliout freedom as the noumenal is without necessity. The only 
way out is to recogniae the diflensncc between them as one of degnre 
That is phenomenal in wtiidi the asp^ of freedom is negligible while 
the noimnjuai is that in whichcausality is not the most important element. 
This is the logical condosjoii of Kant's account of the categories, for the 
categories determine only the general form of our experience wliile the 
dttaih are filled up empirically. Thus tlie category' of causality tells us 
that events must be connected aocording to the causal law. but it dors 
not and cannot reveal to us the cause or the effect of a particular event. 
Specific causal laws cannot be deduced from the general principle of 
caiisality. This universal pnnciple of knowledge would, however, be 
\nolatisi in the world of morality. Kant’s sharp distinction herween the 
phenomenal and tlic moral world recjuircs that the principle of moral 
actions must, even in details, be deduced from Die pure form of the 
moral law, 

Besides, Kant’s theory cannot give us a satisfhetorj' account of trie 
problem of conflict of duties. A conflict of duty arises when we are aware 
of different claims upon ns and cannot decide which claim is obligatory'. 
Aov one of tht claims, given the necessary conditions, might become a 
duty: the difficulty is that we are not able to dijddc which claim is 
predotninant. A conflict between freedom and necessity is, on the other 
hand, a conflict between two laws one of which is ex hypothe^i duty and 
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the other not-duty. Ttiere b little differtnee of opinion so long ag wo talk 
of duty in the al^srract; iho. dlEhcultles begin when wc come to apply 
die principle to a concrete situatinn. If particular duties ^tere deduced 
from the concept of dutyv there could bypothin he no conflict among 
them, 

h is interesting to trace Kant’s analysis of the concept of freedom in 
the successive stages of bis thought. The doctrine of degrees of freedom 
is rinplkit in the Analytic in the distinction between the mathcruatical 
and the dynamical calegcuies. In the Antinomies, fn&cdom means merely 
the spontaneity of tliiiigSrin-theiiiselves, When we attempt to find out 
the positive content in the dehnition* we find that it only brings out the 
contrast between things in their phenomenal and their noumcnai character. 
Freedom gets 3 more specific meaning when it is regarded as the pecidiar 
attribute of niorai beings—the differentia which ciisthigiiishi's man from 
phyTSiCcii objects. Freedom here refers to the fact of man’s dual allegiance. 
He is simidtancoualy a dnnizen of the realm of moraj ends and the world 
of mechanical law. A stricter interpretation altribotes frecdoin to man 
only when he acts in a very [n^nliar and cxceptiunai way, viz. out of 
reverence for the law which U the produci of Reason as sodiL Fretdom 
thus gets its specific meaning only in the context of moral action. 

Thus, both his theory of knowledge and his ethical theorj* require for 
tiicir proper imderstanding a recognition of the dual character 0! all experi^ 
ence Even phenomMaJ objects must eschibit spontaneity * since otherwise 
the ooucept of ^^nsality beotjmes unintelligible. Man is subject to the law 
of necessity in ilie phenomenal w^urld but free as an individual in the realm 
of things-in-tbemsclves. Kant, however, did nut always recognize this, as 
his sliarp separation of ihe theoretical from the practical resulted in 
the referetice of freedom and neoessiiy to mutually^ excludi^ spheres. 

The relation of freedom to necassity is analogous to that of the fjoriirular 
to the geuemL \^"e may regard it as essentially the problem of the nature 
of the individual. Both the First and the Second CrUique ^iJed to solve 
this problem. In knowledge, the understanding guarantees the solidity 
of the li priori constitutive principles of knowledge but caiuiut explain 
tht^ir application to the details of experitnoe. In morality, though w'c are 
coticemcd ivilb on expression of die nature of reason, wc carmot know 
il* for it is an. act of the individual, and tlie mdiviiiual as stidi cannot 
tae known. 

Kant aonght for a recmidliaiion of the conflict heuveen human freedom 
and the law of causality in the following waVi Qur particular j^ C)onting)eni 
and, as contingent^ free. Yet it h governed by the universal of which it 
is an instance. From one point of view, the pufticuiax is a mere reflection 
of the universal; irom another, it is indepenck^nti Tht particiifar is always 
a particular of a universal, but we cannot know it as such by considering 
only its universality^ Governed by the universal, it b, therefon;* still in 
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a frte. At the same thne its freedom does not violnte the universality 
of Ihe univetsal. Nor can the paniciilarity be explained tncrelj’ in terms 
oi space and time- Space and tiiiie are, in their owri nature, homogeneous 
and therefore spatio-temporal character cannot constitute particidarity. 
Besides, the partkidar retains its identity to spite of the differences in 
its spuitn-temporal location. 


4 THE CRITIQUE OF JUDGMENT* THE AESTHETIC 
AND THE TELEOLOGICAL JUDGMENT 

In the third Crdi^ifi?, Kant sought a solution of this conflict through 
an analysis of our aesthetic experience. Such experience is a function 
of imagination and hence the third Criiiqun brings out, even more clearly 
tlian in the first Critique, the importance of the role of imagination hi 
knowledge. A amcept is a function of unity among representations 
and iSj therefore, valid only when it is an etement in a indgment. This, 
however* leaves unanswered the question as to how we come to have 
any concepts at alL Even an empirical ^incept is the result of generaliza¬ 
tion and, since ^eralisatiou means unifying the divetse* it must be 
based on an a priori principle. This principle can only be that of the 
mind's demand for intdligihihiy, or harmony, among its diffeirat 
experiences. In other words, knowledge requires not only iliesubsumption 
of many p ^iTtinifars under one concept, but also their organization into 
a whole of which they are elements. 

Kant says that works of art are the best examples of such harrnomous 
wholes* for a work of art is characterized by harmony between its form 
and its content, Jt is thus intelligible without being an instance of an 
abstract concept- An analysis of the aesthetic judgment would, therefore. 
help US to apprehend tlie roles of understanding and imagination in 
knowledge- Kant divides the aesthetic judgment into the judgment of 
the bcautifiil and the judgment of the sublime. Our awareness of the 
beautiful rests on the harmony of the cognitive powers or, in Kant's 
words, “the rautuaily quickening activity of the imagination in its/wcdtwM 
and of the imdetstandtog with its cwi/rtrinify /o faip.’' A judgment of the 
sublime, in which a disharmony is overeoiue, depends more on the per¬ 
ception of freedom and infinity than of hannony. The imagination refi^ 
directly to Reason and its Ideas and is, therefore, free from the limits 
which reference to understanding imposes on the judgment of beauty- 

WorliS of art are not, however, the only objects in our eikpericncc where 
we find suggestions of such inner harmony. Biology brings to ns the 
knowledge of organisms whose behaviour cannot be fully explained by 
the laws of mechanical causality- The concept of purpose fits their case, 
hut we must lurt. warns Kant, conclude that the world is goveiticd by 
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some dlvtae purp<ise. Kant insists tliat both mechanism and tdciology 
are regulative prindpleii governing all our knnwlcdgo, but they camioli 
and should not, be regar<led as detenmnmg principles ’irhich enter into 
the constitution of reality. 

The essence of tlie aesthetic experience is the enjoyment of the beautifuh 
If we anaJyse the beautiful, isc find that it is characterized by intelligibUity 
and spontaneityp order and freedom. Tlte type of the beautiful is the 
work of art which b both unique and imivctsial. An artistic representation 
of an obfect answers no questions as to whether the <>bject is this or that 
and yet draw? altenticMi to rasemblanocs and characteristics which arc 
recognized by nil ns significant of its inie chameter In giving up the 
claim to objective truth the aestbetic judgment is aistj liberated fruni 
the compulsion of the objective. 

The t^vo probtems with which the third deals are tho^e of the 

relation of causality to fn&edom and of the categories to the details of 
experience. Both problems are cosicemcd w'ith the application of law to 
individual and rest on the diDiculty of understanding how an 

individual can at the same time exhibit law or universal character. This 
cliarncter cannot be deterniiucd by merely looking at the particular. Out 
of the infinite number of resemblances to and difftuenjces from olher 
particulars only some are significant for our knowledge. To diathigniah 
between the essentuU. and the non-essential aspects, wt; must, tlicrefore, 
have a principte to guide us in ottr selection, and yet W"c start with the 
individual and the prindpie is not given to us. We can^ therefore, do 
only one of two things. We may select out of our stock of concepts the 
one whicli seems to fit the experience in question. We may, altemativclyj 
invent a new concept to describe a novel cspcrience. Tlie two Gperations 
arc not of course entirely distinct. In sclecrting an old concept we add to 
its mearungn Invention is impossible unless previous expenente affords 
tis with a duCp 

We have to remember that knowledge k itsdf a type of activity which 
originates in our search after intelligibiljty- On the other hand, knowledge 
can never be complete. Our experience is ne%'€r completely intelligible 
but treason sets before us tlie ideal of complete lutelligitiility. In the 
effort to fulfil that demand, the untlcTstaiidiiig is continually extending 
the boundary of our knowledge. This demand for complete kfiowledge 
is as much a moral as an intellectuai urge. 

If knuwlcdge is an activity, moral action at the same time has an aspect 
of knowledge. We cannot perform our duty unless we know it, but duty 
is not an object extemally presented to the cognitive consciousne^. As 
expression of the nature of Reason, tt is self-revealing. To perform duty 
is to know it. Moml action leads at the same time to the aw'areness of 
the external world, for freedom can be realized only in the world of 
experience. 
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Both kitow]»lge aiu} conduct thus .%ck to express the innermost nature 
of Reason. Both succeed only partially because they are incomplete. Both 
icier to the same world of experience and hence it follows that both are 
regulative of, but do not constitute, experience. Hence the distinction 
between Ireedom and necessity is one of degree raliicr thnn quality. 
TAf ifihfOigibiiify 0/ the beatdiful is Uius d /oritaste of Uu irU^iligibitUy 
of Kdn>n. That is why Kant has called the beautiful the iuunanence of 
the transcendent in appearance. 

The beautilid, according to Kant, is the meeling-point of unity and 
multiplicity, of the universal and the particular. It h also the meeting- 
point of mechanism and purposi^'eness. The order and untfotmity of the 
beantiiui suggest the order and imiforouty revealed in the Jaws of 
undEistojiduig. Its uniqueness is analogous to the uniqueness of qur 
moTcd consciousness. 

.According lo Science, the nniv’erse is governed by laws that know no 
exception. Each pari is determined by its relation to tlte other parts 
and to the whole. We must, therefore, know the unh’erse throt]q;h our 
knowledge of the parts. Morality and religian, on the ctrotiary, seek to 
explain elements in the universe in terms of the whole. Unh^ we can 
appreciate the purpe^ and the end, we cannot understand the W'urkiiig of 
any particular part. Kant pointed out the dangers of both the sdentihe 
and the tdeolugical approach. Science fads to account fur the uniqueness 
and thfl dignity of the individual. Teleology tends to identify the purpose 
of a particular individua.! or society wilii the purpose of the universe 
as a whole. 

The attempt to discover the puipotse in wital is experienced is legitimate 
but not the attempt lo derive the objects of experience from a ptupose 
wliicJi wo assume through some other source. We try to understand the 
nriations of dJffeieiit elenumts iu the univeise by the applLcation of the 
laws of understanding. Since knowledge cm never be completed, our 
cndeaTOura for a mechanistic interpreUrion of the univeret will not attain 
final success. We must apply the teleological interpietation with the same 
Limitations in our mind. We must try to fmd out what is the inner purpose 
of the wodd by comparing and combining the different dements revealed 
to us in experience. This ultimate purpose cannot, however, be known 
till the universe is known iu its totality. Since such total kziowtedgn 
is unattaiued, our aim to de&ie the purposes of the univeise must always 
Temain an endeavour ratlier than an achievod task. Both purposivctiesa 
and mechanism are, therefore, for Kant, regulative. Ndttaer can by tUdf 
five us complde knowledge of reality. 

The third Crifi^ue is, therefore, an attempt to soften the distinctioRs 
which the hrst two Cntiques had made too rigid, by showing that both 
understanding and mason require, though iu difiereat ways, a tiviiig 
iudividuaJ element in thought. To say. as Kant often did in the first 
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lhat the imderstai3dmggiv€s totowledge hut i>ot of the ladividisal 

really to deny tiie possibility of knowledge- To as Kant so ofttn 
did in the second CfitiquCf. thoL reason b concerned with the individiial 
but gives no loiowledge is equally to deny the intclligibiUty of the moial 
conduct* Hence^ the intelligibility of knowledge as svell as conduct rests 
upon that of the aesthetic judgment, for such iudgments are concerned 
with the indi^ddual and yet give knowledge. 

Tlie univamlity of ilie laws of thought nray depend on their necessary 
character^ for we must ose these laws if we jir^ to think at all. This b, 
hoTTCi'er not Ibe case with empirical judgments. Empirical judgments, or 
for the mailer of that, even judgments of science are not ncceffiary 
ingredients iii all thinking. Tliey claim acceptance by every one though 
they are based on individual acts of perception. Hence, their validity 
cannot be derived from a consideration of the general lam of thought p 
T heir validity derives only from the fact that they seek to e^tpress know¬ 
ledge of one real world, even though the w'hole world as one object of 
e.V{>ericncG is never given to us. Perceptual as w^ll as scientific judgments 
seek to determine the unity of the world, but tiie unity b known only 
so far ^ the daims of such jndgroents are veirfied. We cannot know the 
world as a finished product nf which the different aspects are rc^^^ed 
to 113 In succession. Wc can think of a unified world only so far as we 
have succeeded in organhdtig the successive revelations into a unity. 
Knowledge is not a passive process in which a unified world gradually 
iinprints itself on our mind. On the contraiy, fcuowJedgi^ b ess™tially 
selective arid assumes that out of the infinite demifs of experience, some 
are relevant and important, some are not- The distinction betweeti 
relevance and irrebvance can, however, be made only on the basb of 
^ principle and this principle eaa be no other than the assumption that 
the world is a unity. This, however^ is an assumption, and as sach 
immeduilely related to the imaginative oouatrucUon that b the essence 
of tlte aesthetic judgmenl.. ITirre is, therefore, no difference in principle 
betwi^t^i Ihc rndver^lity claimed by empirical judgmexits and that claimed 
by the judgment of art. 

The result is that the rigid distinction between under^tmidiug, judgment 
and Reason breaks down. Each facully must in its own way deal with 
the rclaLion of the universal to the particular^ and at the same time 
tnaintain the unity of knowledge. Kant thought that this is peculiarly 
the function of judgment, which must somehow^ account for the operations 
of both Reason and understanding. LTnderstiinding is, therefore, asrimi- 
lated to the determinijtg judgment, while it is almost impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish some of the activities of Reason from those of the regulative 
judgmen*. In the third Crih'qM, Kant thus rscognues that the spon¬ 
taneous creative activity of the mind ^ necessary, not only for thinkitig 
of the unconditioned totality which Reason seeks to know, but also for 
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Ihc awai^ness of llie batest particular which uuderstaudUig grasps by 
the application of the categories. The principles of }iinlgment are involved 
in. all knowledge and come into play as soon as wt begin to conaidor the 
particiilu. not after we have already detenmried and described it. 


5, CONCLUSION 

Tb£ main contribution of Kant, thereloie, is that ho has, on the one 
band, attempted to define the limits of the scientific method and, on the 
other hand, to establish the necessity and miiversality of science within 
these limits. In spite of the phenomenal progress of science, he refused 
to equate sdt-nce with the whole of escperience. .-Vl the same time, he 
insisted that there is no aitecnative to science for the explanation of 
phenomena, whether physical or mental Be thus sought to maintain the 
validity of evoty type of human experience in its own spherv. While 
fully conscious of the interdependeoni of the true, the good and the beauti* 
ful. he Insists on their distinctiveness and autonomy. There is actio □ in 
knowing, knowledge in acting and aesthetic feeling in both knowledge 
and action. Nevertheless, we must distinguish Science from Art and 
both from Morals if we arc to tinderstand their function in experience. 
One of the greatest merits of Kant is that he resisted the temptation to 
reduce the multitijilinoiis complexities of life to the unity of some simple 
paltem. 

This comprehensiveness accounts for the deep and lasting influence of 
Kant on alt sub 9 C<puuii philosophy. The pragmatic Schools of thou^t 
whkh have developed in recent times ow« as mucli to Kant's analysis 
as llie diflerant forms of Idealism and Realism. With Kant, the Prag¬ 
matists refuse to accept the ultimate truth of scientific laws, but unlike 
Kani, they cannot account for tlieir validity even \rithm the field of 
experience. Like Kant, the Idealists recognise the contribution of the 
mind to processes of knowledge and admit that knowing is an activity. 
Unlike Kant, they seek to construct reality out of the activiites of the 
mind itself and elevate metaphysics to a science of transcendental reality. 
Like Kant, the Realists tecognise the importance of the given in the 
knowledge sitnarion. Unlike Kant, they seek to construct reality by 
pennatation and combination of these elements without reference to mind, 
pragmatists have not drawn the lesson of Kant's teaching that even 
scepticism requires some sca/iDldiiigs of tmivcisal truth. Idealists ignore 
Kant's warning that necessity and universality which derive from the 
structure of experience can be limited only to the field of experience. 
Realists overtook Kant's iusistenoe lhai the given becomes an object for 
brnnart consdousncss Only so far as it is cognized. 

This oomprehansiveiicss arid Xba Endeavour to do justice to every aspect 
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of experiencG is perhaps the outstandiiig.characteristic of Kajitiaii ptiilo- 
sophy. To say this is not to say that Kant s account was in all respect 
fully This it could not be in the nature of the case, 'niai his 

successors emphasized one aspect or other of his many-skied philosophy 
is only external evidence of this fact. Such development in the hands of 
his succesaore was, however, inherent in his own formulation. He held 
that we can think of the i^-orld only so far as we have actually imifed it 
in kncwiedgei Since knowled^ is an e\Tr*growiiig process, this unity is 
never fully realized in experience, but serves as an ideal to challenge our 
best endeavours, With growing experience, there inusi, therefore, be a 
changing jdiilosophy, but its attitude and method must conform to the 
nature of experience. His analj'sis of kncfwledge sought to give its proper 
value to every element of experience. His view of experience itself sought 
to recognize the contribution of all tlie faculties of the human mind. In 
his attempt to maintain the autonomy of science, morality and art m 
their respective fields, Kant displays a broad liunmiism which b also 
evident in his conception of world peace guaranteed by a world government 
organized in the interests of the whole of humanity. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


FICHTE, SCHELLING AND HEGEL 

The line of ihmigbt which Kant started and which adminatcd iii Hegd. 
mav be shortly described as German Idealism. It is of pecu^r inlenest 
to IndianSi who are fanriliai with the philosophical tradition ol their 
country. In India pfiUosophy was hugely oonwmfid to cietcmunc the 
nature of the sdf or spirit, and it formed [»art of a senous spiritual 
discipline for the realization of the highest end ol human cx^ienra, 
German idealism, loo, makes it its principal business to detente the 
nature of the self or spirit, and pMlasophy is raised, as in Hegel, to the 
rank of the highest spiritual activity. 


I. JOHAKN GOTTllEB FICHTE [a.d. 1762-1814) 

Since Kant repudiated idealism and held to his belief in tliings*in- 
themselves, it may be wdl to regard Fichte as the founder of 
idealhrm. Fichte began as a Kantian and in his subsequent thought he 
said Iw only tried to make Kant’s philosophy self-consastent. He recog- 
niaved with Keinhnld, the uecesaty of ileducing the cat^ones from a 
highfik principle. Kant no doubt deduced the categories tn his own way. 
But he really proved the unity of apperception as the supreme c^ititjn 
of experience and implied that the different categories were the 
fonns of this unity. He did not make it at all dear how the different 
categories flowx'd from the unity of apperception. Fichte also agrwd with 
Maimon who showed how the commonly accepted vunv of the Umig-iii' 
itself was iuconsistt^nt with the Kantian podlbsu He tned lo remove 
these defects of Kanfs thought; but he did not merely propose rertam 
amendments, but ga^'* a new 5>'Stein in his lFisseiwcA<f/^A« {Tt^ry 
oi Science), in which he believed the truth of Kant's phtltrsophy shone 
in its puriU' without the inconsequent excrescences which Kant allowed 

Fichte fuUv aCDCi^pKid Reinhold'S demariEl tor the m\ity of pvmc^l^ and 
tumseli emphasized that "every tiung hang firmly in a single nng. 
He was therefore in search of a hrat principle wUch shone by its own 
light and did not depend on anything else but on which everything else 
depended. He found this principle in the Kantian unity of apporeption 
or self^xmadousncss which he called the ego. But he went beyond Kan 
For Kant sdi^»nsciousness supplied the point of unity to which ah 
knowledge must be referred. The ego for Fichte is the unity under which 
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evcr\' thin^, whetha: in <a:fetenc4i or knowledge, lias to be EubsnroHL 
\SliiXt was tnerdy logical or epistemological for Kant became for Fidite 
metaphysical he wrU. In fact, in sclf-consdousness, as Fidite imdeist^tls 
it, both knowledge and existence are identified. For the egsi to know' and 
to exist aip not two difletent things but otic and the same. We otn abstiact 
from anything else, but it is not possible to abstract from the ego. 
Exib-tence in its case is not problematical We cannot raise a real question 
about hs existence, as we can about anything else, because it will be 
already presupposed in the supposLHi questioner. 

ll uc^ hanlly be said that by the ego Fidile does not understand the 
Indiv'idual -^elf. Inditdduality is a particular limited mode of consciousness 
and, as such, it cannot be ctpiated with w-bat is tinivcisally present in 
all modes. 

The principle of self-otaiscjousncss shhies l>j’ its own light. Tliai is, it 
cannot and nieed not be proved, but all proof presupiposes it. But how 
.does the philosopher gat at it? Fichte says we Imow it by intellectual 
intuition. By intdlcctual intuition he does not seem to maan anything 
more naysLerious rhaTi the inunediatc consciousness of ourselves w'hich 
we posess in every act of our experience. Intuition, however, does not 
mean tlie reception of a datum in conscunisness. "It is invariably Ihe 
product of a constructive act" (Adamson), as is illustrated by the mtiution 
of a triangle which is really the consciousness of a definite procedure of 
construction, Wissemchaft^hrt dainis to give a systematic exposition 
of what is contained in the fundamental intcUectual intuition. It really 
seeks to deduce the whole world of thought and existence from sclf- 
consciottsness. 

Deduction, however^ does not niean production. Fichte wilt not narrate 
to us how the world is produced from Eelf-oon^iousness. He wiU menffiy 
show bow tlis various notions by which wv understand the world arc 
already involved in the notion of self-conscfouAness. llicse notions are 
the categoric, but they are not empty faring or mere thoughts. Just as 
in the case of self-oonscioitsness we ha%^ both btiowledge and existence, 
so thc^ categories make up thought and being at the same time; tliey 
ere thoughts as well as objects, Let ns see very briefly how‘ Fichte proceeds 
in hia work of deduction. 

We iiave seen that it is impo^ble to go behind the ego. So wc begin 
with the fundamental thesis, (i) the ego posits itself. But merely with 
the ego there is no scope lor consciousness, which always requires an 
object, and wc cannot separate con.<^oti5ncss from the ego. So alung with 
the thesh we have the antithesis, (ii) ihe ego posits the nort-ego. But tho 
unlimited ego and the uiitiinited noU'Cgo conflict with each other and 
give rise to a contradiction. Tlie contradiction is resolved by tlic synthesis, 
(hi) the ego posits itsdf as limited by tlie limited noU’ego, We Itave the 
ego and the non-ego here as limited or determined by each other. The 
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limited ego and the limited Tton-ego do not conflict wth each othet (as 
the unlimited ones do), and so the contradiction is removed. Wh»t Fklite 
seems to bring out by his thesis, antithesis and synthesis, is that -self- 
oonsdousneas involves both subject and object as mutually determined 
and inseparable Erum each other. 

Tliie above synthesis really contaiiis two pioposUions, first, the ego 
posits itself as dctcmiincd by the non-^o, and. secondly, the ego poats 
the non-ego as determined by the ego. The first provides the (oundation 
for theoretical, the second for practical, philosophy. In the sphere of 
knowledge (theoretical), tlie nejn-ego or the object is the determu^g 
factor. We cannot know just as wc please, but must know as t^ object 
is. In the practical or volitional sphere, the object b as we will it and 
is thus determined by the subject. 

In the theoretical sphere we are no doubt determined by the object, 
but the object (non^ego) b not an alien other, an external thing-in-itseSf, 
Init something posited by the ego itself. Fichie is trying to explain 
experience, and necessity is an essential aspect of our exporienoe. This 
is oidinaiily explained by referenoc to an external self-existent object. 
But a self-existent objert has no meaning for Fichte who always under¬ 
stands an object as being for a subject. He explains the sense of necessity 
as being due to the self-limitation of the subject itself. 

We have no spiace here to describe how Fichte deduces ihi; different 
categories like causality, substantiality, etc,, or how according to lura 
we get, by further and further reflection, to the different cognitive 
activities like sensation, conception, etc., born the original act of self¬ 
limitation of the ego. 

We may note that the pritnary' activity by which the infimtude of the 
becomes limited, and it btxomes subject having object before it, is 
described by Fichte as productive imagination. If we take the desciiptbn 
literally, we may say ihai the whole world is imaginar}' or as 

some Indian systems wonld have it. 

The question arises, how does the ego come to oppose the non-ego to 
itself and thus to limit itself? The question cannot be answered in the 
theoretical Wiss^tnschaftsL'Jird, because it starts with the mutual opposition 
and limitation of the ego and the non-ego. We are referred for an answer 
to the practical part of Fichte’s philosophy. Theoretical consciousness is 
not foundational for him, practical or moral consciousness is. The Kantian 
assertion of the primacy of the practical reason was taken senously and 
literally by Fichte. Free activ-ity rather than knowledge defines for him 
the original nature of the ego. The pure actii'’ity of the ego is mere scLf- 
posilion—nan activity that returns upon itsdf. So far as llie ego reflects, 
the direction of its activity is centripetal; so far as the ego is reflected 
upon, tlifi direction of its activity is centrifugal. If it were mine ^e 
infinite activity, nothing would result froiTii it. The outgoing activity 
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receives, && it were, a shock and it returns opoii itself, and the 

pure activity o( the ego or tlic ego as pure act is, then, no longer actuai 
but only potential. It is then a task, an ideal which we ever siiivc to 
fulfil. VVe liave as it were, two egos here, one ideal anti the other real 
Uie ideal or the pure ego or the ogo as idea, as ndite sotnetimes caJIs it, 
can hardly be said to exist in ai^ ordinary' sense, and is not certainly 
oonsdous. It becomes conscious when, thmugh the ahock {(iHstar,r}, 
rejection starts and there occurs a division in the ego and it appears as 
the subject with the object staoding against it. 

The shock is only ft figuraiive description. The fact seenns to he that 
we have the consciousness of obstructed activity which is inherent m 
monl cxjwrience, and this implies absolutely free activity as ideal as 
wxdE as the presence of obstacles in our way which we seek to overcome. 

By IntellectuaJ intuitioti we know the self-conscioiis ego, but it is a 
striving ego, and it mevttahly implies the ego as ideal wliich eve^ one 
of m carries within him and which ia^'s down an infmite task for us that 
cannot be fulfilled in time. Thk is really the basts for our belief in 
immortniity (The distinction betwetm the ideal and the self-conscious 
ego seems to correspond to the disrincrion between Pantmdhmn and 
jr^diman in Indian phiiosophy.) 

According to Fichte, rve know ourselves as real solely becunsc we have 
a sense of duty. Throtigh mere representation iV 0 TSielli 4 rt^, no reality 
is ever revealed directly. Wc behove in our self-existence, because our 
sdl-cunsclousne^ is bound with a moral demand. As Fichte hi n t^K say^, 
'T know myself only tliiongh this medium of the moral law " 1 know 
and exist as a moral subject, and the world exists fm me only as the field 
of my moral activity. 


2, SCUELLING <A.D. 1775-1854) 

Just as Fichte started as a Kantian, Schelling started as a Fichteau; 
but he soon discovered that Fichte's philosophy was unduly subjective. 
Both Schelling and Hegel accuse Fichte of subjectivism. But Fichte's 
philosophy was not certainly subjective in the sense of being ha.sed on 
the individual subject. Fichte built cn the foundation of the ego, but the 
ego was not individiial and in its purity was not even a subject. Still, hb 
philosophy may be said to be sobjectivi^ in the sense that ilm pure ego 
is to be realized in the individual subjects (and not in nature as well), 
and the whole realm of nature is equated with the non-ego which is 
absolutely dependent upon, or relative to, the ego. It was one of Schetling's 
aims to give nature its due. Schelling's philosophy passed through several 
ptiases. We may notice only two of them here, which Iiave some bearing 
on the philosophy of Hegel. 
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The dominatini' idea of NnUtr^phihiOpkie —one of those phases—^is that 
nature is a process instioct wUli intelli^nee and mD^iog lowatds seJf- 
ooctsdousnesf. It is wrong lo conceivie nature as a meie dead mechanism, 
as ihe opposite of conscious thought. It cannot be dehned meidiy as 
non-ego. It is also ego, in the sense that aU things in nature exhibit 
intdiigencse in their structure. Conscious intelligent beings form part of 
nature and they are in a sense produced by natme. This would not he 
possible il intejiigence were foreign ti> the being of nature. Schelling does 
not admit any dualism between nature and spirit. In his dew nature is 
visible spirit and spirit is invisible nature. 

Schelling was iofiuciiced by Kant's Critique of Judgment, from which 
he to have derived his idea of organism which he applied to nature 

as a whole. An organism, we know-, is a self-shaping whole. It is pro¬ 
ductivity and ptoduct at the same time, lU growdh and structure are 
all intdJigible and it Ls wrong to suppose that Intelligible forms axe imposed 
ah extra on dead matter by a fimurgii intelUgcnce. We have rather to 
suppose that inteUigence w'peks from within in. all organic beings. WTiat 
is tree of an organisia is true of nature as,a whole. Sdidling connects 
inorganic and organic nature in a serial line. What is chcmiciJ process 
(e.g. combustion) in inorganic nature appears as power of reproduction 
in organic nature. Electricity and magnetism have I heir counterparts 
in irritability and sensibility in organic nature. He easily shovrs that the 
hmetioRS of organisms are not possible irithout the environment of 
inurganic nature and this , he says, would not be the case unless both 
organic and inorganic nature liad a common, grouud. He thus conceives the 
whole universe as an oiganlsm dominated, as it were, by a common souL 

Schelling identifi^ nature with spirit or intelUgeitoe, because the laws 
and the forms of natural beings are all intelligible. Reason cannot impose 
rational fonits on what is foreign to it and exists indepcndenlly of it, 
Tliese rational forms are forms of inteiligence and what bears these forms 
must itself be intelligent. If one points out that nature to its last core 
cannot be wholly liquidated in intefligible forms, Schelling replies that 
the irrational >>TemB n* that remains is merely an abstraction due to our 
imperfect understanding, lie presents a monistic and dynamic view of 
nature and makes a wide use of the prinople of dcveiopunmt, trying to 
show how nature, through its various forms and grades, moves toivanis 
<iplf- ntn«M 'in i iimes5t , its highest foTm. There is no duality between mind and 
matter, pcisonality and nature, both are embraced in a single intelligent 
scheme- He admits that self-corisdousness is the highest form of intelli¬ 
gence, but contends that in itseif seU-conaciousness ts a mere form and 
that it is the rational content vvhich gives value to Belf-consdousness. 
Spirit realizes itself not merely in consciousness but in the intelUgible 
contents as well. 

Schelling regards the philosophy of nature as co-ordinate with tians- 
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cenilfntaliilcaiisin. Oiie fmatssplnt as a function of nattue and thi* other 
natiuv as a function of spirit. Sut thvy arc both on€-aidt?d. The tmc 
view goes beyond ttiem both. With tht«i are intixxliiccil to another 
phase of Scbelling’s philosophy, the philosophy uf identity, which seeks 
ta dbdose to us the tmc nature of reason as it is in itself. 

By reason here Schdluig undenitands absolute reason which is con¬ 
ceived as the total indifference of the subjective and the objecti^ie. lo 
think of reason as it is in itself, the thinkuig subject must be abstracted 
from, and if can do this, we shall find that reason can no longer be 
conceived as subjective, as it is general!j* done. It cannot also be conceived 
as something ciiijective, because the object is only for a 5ub|ecl and so 
tile objective visw of a thing docs not give us a tnie view of it as it is 
in itiielf. Tlie standpoint of philosophy b the standpoint of itason and 
the philosophic cognition is the cognition of things as they ate in them¬ 
selves, i.e. as they are in reason. Such cognition ns witli nothing 

but mason in its self-identity. The nature of . reason is identity mih 
itself, Everything is one with reason and besides reason tlicre is nothing. 
There is no distinction or division in it. llie law of reason, is the Jaw of 
identity. Tlie absolute identity, however, cannot know itself except by 
setting itsdf up as subject and object. But there is no real op^>osttion 
or qualitative difference between the subject and tlie object, but only 
quantitative difference. In the subject we hai'e the same identity as in 
the object but with a preponderance of subjectivityj and, similarly in 
tile object, we lutve the same identity with a preponderance of objectivity. 
But when we come to difierence, we seem lo have already departed frem 
the absolute identity and are in the realm of finitude. Ttris apparent 
separation from the ^solute identity', which is the ground of individuality 
and finitude, is the work of reflection or imaginaLion. Nothing individual 
exists in its own right but as a mode of the absolute identity, if we ts>uiii 
view things from tiie point of view of totality, we should see in the whole 
a perfect equilibrium of subjectivity and objectivity, that is nothing but 
pme identify, in wfakh nothing wmM be distinguishable. Thb distinction- 
self-identical . 4 bsolnte of Schelling easily reminds one of the uon-dual 
lisjhtnan of the Advaita Vedanta. 


GEOKG WlEHEtM FRIEDRICH HEGEL (a.d. 1770-1831! 

Hcgcl in his cariy career was much under (he influence of Schclling, 
but he sooti found that he could sot be satisfied with Scheliing's view 
of Reality or the Absolute. The Absolute, in which no distinction could 
be made and to w'hich even the distinction of subject and object was 
entirely extraneous, could afford no satisfaction to the rational mind of 
Hegel He maintained that the Real as rational realized itself through the 
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opposition of subject and object, sn that the distinction between subject 
and object was not extraneous but essential to it. Again, be could not 
suppose that tlte subject and the object were parallel developments of 
titjual importance, as Schfilling thought. For hiin, although the object 
■was necessary, the subject always predominated over it- He l»ad, however, 
learnt the lessons of ScheUing's philDsophy of nature and so his Absolute, 
although spiritual, was not subjective like Fkhle’s, but eorabined tn it&df 
both subjective and objective aspects. 

Hegel characterized and condcnuied the Absolute of Schdbng as a shot 
out of a pistol and, again, he called it a night in which all cows were 
black. He meant thereby that the Absolute to which our underatanding 
could not through intelligible rational steps, could not be considered 
satisfactory in philosopliy. Tlie point in the second criticism was that 
differences should not be flatly denied or abolished in the absolute, but 
should be explained and acco'mmodated within it. This gives us a dear 
indication of the nature of the absolute which Hegel W'ould consider 
satisfactory. It should be one as well as many, subject as well as object. 
UvK ask bow these opposed chaiactetistks can be combined in a single 
(XUioeptiDn, he would refer to his famous dialectical method for a 
satisfactory explanation. 

The Diaiatkal A/dAod.—Hegel conceives philosophy as science 
{Wissenschaft) by which he means systematic knowledige. Truth existo 
for him only as a system and the science of philosophy cubits this 
system, the sj’stcm of pure reason. This science is made possible only by 
its characteristic method which it cannot borrow from elsewhere, from 
positive sdetioe or mathematics. 

The dialectical method, which ts the proper method for philosophy, 
according to Hegel, is detennined by the subjcct’jnatter of philosophy 
itself; in fact, it is the inner self’^movement of the philosophical content, 
and ^ the progress of the method defines at the same time the progress 
of the subject-matter itself. The mcthcxl here is not something to be 
externally applied; but it really constitutes "the moving soul" of sclent^ 
procedure, and is the principle whereby the inner omufictioii and nec^ity 
in the content of the science (1.0. philosophy) is made possible and evident. 

The method, however, depends on a certain logical position, w ith whkh 
ordinary imdcistnnding is rather unfamiliar. It asserts that b\’ a negative 
judgment we reach a higher concept which because of the negation b 
richer than the oriipnal one. All negation is fuitl^ determinatinn. 
When an affirmation is met by a negation, we ^ confronted with a 
contradictioaL I 5 ut wc cannot rest in a contTadiction which is abhorrent 
to thought. We are therefore led on to a negation of the first negation 
whkh resolves the contradiction. This second negation does not merely 
restore the original position, but gives us the original position as enriched 
by the double negation. 
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Evci>’ finite concept, according to this view. Ix'ars within itself its own 
opposite, so that if wt assert tlie first, we are reqtiire<i to assert the s^-eond, 
its opposite, also; and we cannot rest in sheer opposition, hut arc k=d on 
to a thiirtl positipii. wfucli overconies tlie opposition and reconciles the 
opposed osneepts as elements in a higher concept. Any finite concept, 
thus, when taken as a predi^te of reality, will kad us to its otlicr and 
bot h are then seen to be but partial initlis fonninf* part of a thiid concept, 
whidi gives a better description nf realitY. The tfiMf-i; and the antitfiesis 
do not cancel each other, hut an; preserved as amendiTd in the synthesis. 

Whatever concept wc begin with is, so far, given as immedinta and 
taken in an isolat^ fashion. But the inherent diaLcctic soon makes the 
disdnetioD evident which is latent in the concept, and we arc led to its 
other, wliicli is required to define the disttnetion. The other or the second 
concept Is thus mediately given. Wa see, then, the immediate becomes 
mediate, hut the immediate is not lost in the mediate. We have to return 
to tlie immediate which now takes tlie form of metliated immediacy, 
which is the cliaracteiistic ol genuine t hough t at every stage. Neither 
the immediate nor the mediato gin^s us the truth and nowhere is cither 
available by itself. Abstract thought is apt lo lake immiidiacy and 
mediacy as opposed and itreconcilable characters, just as it would take 
both thesis and antithesis as rigidly luted. Concrete thought, with which 
alone, b HegeVs opbiem, philasophy is coticerticd, presents a fluid aspect 
and is diaracterized by both medlacy and tmm«iiacy at the same time. 
We thus find thesis runiung bto antithesis and botlk appeaiir^ as 
inseparable moments in synthesis which presents their truth in a mote 
adequate form. 

The dialectic method thus effects a synthe^ of opposites. This does not 
mean that opposition is not recognised as opposition, but only that the 
opposed elements are shown to be parts of a higher unity which 
itself through them. 

Tlie negative self-relation of the concept is the most important point 
in the dialectic. The cancept goes out of itself and becomes its own otlier 
(first negation), but it al^o overcomes the opposition and returns to ttsell 
(secoud negation). Tlie result of the dialectic movemenl is the truth which 
ia llie seff-identl^ whole, while the earlier moments arc all abstract. 

Tile first synthesis, though positive, is not fully concrete and the con- 
tradicLjOtn of the opposites is tioi wholly removed. And so the synthesis 
in its turn becomes a new thesis which is opposed by its proper antithesis 
and these are again reconciled in a new sjuithesis which tianscends them 
both and retabs the truth which was in them. This triadic diokctkal 
process continues until a fully concrete synthesis is reached b which 
contradiction is finally dissolved and which therefore dt^ not to 
any further opposition. This final synthesis is the folLy adi»qn at f definitioD 
of the Absolute. 
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No thing is tost or left beliind tbrou^ dialecticaJ progress, but whatever 
is gained is presen.'et 3 and enriched. The dialectic moves, as it were, both 
ibrwaitl and backward; at cverj' new stage. ■H’e no doubt get a new 
concept, but it is related bade to Uia old or what we started with. It 
thus both widens and deepens our knowledge, 

Piiilosophy lor Hegel is the sdence of pure reason. Reason is defined 
by its piirc concepts Ijost as understanding for Kant is defined by its 
categories). These concepts or categories together form a systematic unity 
which is the unity of reason. The dietetic method which Is the method 
of philosopity really defines reason’s own way. ITic pure concepts are not 
connected by us according to our snbjcctive convetiicnoe, hut they are 
of Uiemaclves connected with one another dialecticallyand form asysi™. 
Tltcse concepts in their systematic devdopment from, and In connection 
with, one another, are studied by Hegel in the of Logic. By 

considering below cartain tj'pical stages, we shall see how tho dialectic 
method is actually' worked by Hegd. 

The SciciKi of JLtgfc,—^I'he categories in Hegel are not tnere forms of 
tbongbt, merely valiil of experience. They are characters of the real as 
well, The>' define the Real or the Absolute. Since the definitions aie not 
due merely to our subjective acts, but to the nature of the Absolute itself, 
tlicy may be regarded as the self-definitions of the Absolute^ Fhe logic 
which treats of them is said by Hegd to represent God in His eternal 
essence. It means that the concepts treated of to Logic underlie all 
thought and lx>mg. 

Beifig, Nt 4 hing a»tl first category, the most abstract 

definition of the Absolute, is Being. The least that can be said of the 
Absolute Li ttwi it Just positively b. But in so far as it merely is and no 
more, and has no delenninate character, il is nothing. Being and Nothing 
are the first pair of opposites whiclt meets us in Hegers logic. II we assert 
mere being without any definite content or character, we really assert 
nothing. WTien we are thinidng of anything as mere being, v>e are not 
thinking of rmv'thing in particular, i.e. we are thinking of nothing. Being 
and Nothing as pure tJiougbis are equivalent. 

By Nothing we do not mean pure nullity, in which all being is canccBctl 
and which would make all predication tmiiossible. But what is first colled 
Being is now called nothing, and so liiere Is a contiadiction, not a 
cancellation of one by the other. 

The contradiction is resolved by the category of Becoming, in which 
the ideas of Being and Nothing are combined. When a thing hecomet. It 
passes from being into nothing and from nothing into iietngi I^ing and 
nothing are inseparable moments or abstract aspects of Becoming which 
is more concrete ihan they. It is really the first concrete phase of the 

absolute. ^ j j 

Becoming is a cutegoiy of pure thought and is not to be undeiatood 
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as change, Chatige nwnlvea lime, and time is a phase of nature, not a 
categitny of thought. "If wc conceive the Ahaolute as that which preacivps 
its self-sameness in and as an racUess coming-to-be and perishing of finite 
things and next divest that still partly sensuous canccplion of tem¬ 
porality and of all paTticular content, then what remaloa as a residue 
of pure thought wili be luughly wlwt Hegel means by Becoming as a 
self-definiticiii of the Absolute" (Mure). 

Becomii^ is restless Coming into being and pasaing oat of it. It leads 
to Deienninate Being which is Being with an element of definiteness. 
We get here the idea of quality which implies limit and finitude. We 
know a thing is what it is and is different from othjcis by virtue of its 
quality. Quality next makes the thing [imitedand therefore finite, 

J^tKJi£, False Infiniia and Infinite .—When we conceive of anything as 
finite, we think of it as limited by something else or by an other. But 
other is also something, to whfrh this something is an other. Some¬ 
thing becomes an other and this other is itself something and it likewise 
becomes an other and so on ad tnfiniiutt). Here we get the idea of what 
Hegel culls the False Infinite, the infinite of common underBtanding which 
stands far mtre endlessness. 

\ye gut a contiadiction here. Something finite to be detemiined 
by its other, but the other runs into an endless series and the determina¬ 
tion cannot take place. The finite is detensinod and cannot be detemimcd 
by its other. The contradiction is resolved by the idea of the true Infinite. 
Something is detenutned by an other, but the other is also something. 
So something is determinod by itself. The idea of self-determination or 
freedom iS the tree idea of the Infinite, for whose meaning we have not 
to refer to anything outside itself. 

It is not possible to pass in review all the categories (which number 
some scores) of Hegel’s Logic here, and to show how they are derived 
from one another. We have already seen how the dialectic proceeds and 
what kind of end it has lor its object. Let us ity here to explain the last 
Category, which, In a way, sums up the wbole Logic and defines the 
Absolute completely, Hegel calls it the Absolute Idea. 

TAff Absolute Jdca. —^From the nature of the dialectic, we know that 
the earikr catt^ories enter into the meaning of tlie later tmes, and so 
for a full comprehension of the meaning of the Absolute Idea we should 
have to refer to all the preceding categories. This is not possible here. 
But even without such reference It is possible to arrive at a general 
understanding of the concept of Absolute Idea, 

Logic is di\ ided into three sections. Jn the first (The Theory of Being), 
categories of a simpler kind are cot^idcred. They are understood by 
themselves without explicit reference to others. They may be called 
unities and described as immediate. Such are Being. Quality, Quantity, 
etc. They refer no doubt beyond themselves., but the reference is not 
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esplicil. In tlie second sectioD (Tlie nitory of KsEcnce). categories cojnc 
in pain§ so that thn^* are not mtelligible by themselves ^vithout reference 
to their opposites. Tliey may be regarded as differences and described 
as mediate;. Such sme Inner and Outer. Tonn and Content, Substance 
and Accident, etc. In the last sectiem (The Theory of Concept), categories 
am as much differences as miities. They embody Identity in difference 
and may be regarded as both mediate and immediate. To begin vith tlie 
concept of concept ttsdf. It means universality and it has its opposite 
in particularity. But in concrete thinking we cannot have the universal 
standing apart, opposed by the paiticolaxs. The universal mediated 
thiougb, or specihed by, the particular ts iJie individual which is the 
concrete imiversa!. It is the unity of the opposites, universal-and par¬ 
ticular. The Absolute Idea being the last category in the Theniy of 
Concqit shows this chamcterisl ic also: it Udistluction as much as identity, 
a balanced bannony of the subjective and the objective. 

It would be best to explicate this concept by tefeiencc to tlie two 
pteceding concepts. These fall under the broad bead Knowledge 
{ErAenncn), which is specified as Knowledge proper and WiU, otherwise 
called the iheoretical Idea and the practical Idea, or the Idea of the 
True and the Idea of the Good. In Knowledge, the subject and the object 
are not meidy opposed but ate also united and hnmoniaed; there is 
unity between them which does tidt ahoii,‘di their difference. Knowledge 
in this general sense should be djsUugmsht.’d from Knowledge proper 
which is one of its subdivisinns. 

bi Knowledge proper, the subject is determined by the obiect. In ease 
of imperfect or eironeaus knowledge, it is the subject which is condenmed 
and not the object. The subj^t has to accommo^te itself to the object. 
This one-sidedness is a defect in this category. There is a further defect 
also. In Knowledge proper, the object is taken as given, as merely found. 
It is not in any sense necessary'. PhilosopMcal thought requires tliat its 
object should be necessary. Now hlegel recognizes with Kant diat 
necessity cannot be found in the object bul must be gi>-en by the siibject. 
So if there b to be any necessity in the object, it must be produced by 
tire subject. Hint b, the object must he determined by the subject. Here 
we pass on to Will or the pmcUcal Idea, in which the subject produces 
the harmony between itself and the object, not by accommodatmg itseli 
to the object, as in the case of Knowledge proper, but by moulding the 
object according to its own demands. This gives us tlie idea of the Good, 
which means the harmony of the object with the subjective notion. 

We have secured necessity here (because the object is not merely 
contingently found, biii demanded of necesaity by the subject), but still 
there is one-sidedne^, because the object is licrc determined by the subject. 
There U a further defect. Tiie ideal sought to be realized through action 
is taken as tmieal in some sense. This defect b remedied when the ideal 
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or the sobjecljvf} is feuad to be also real, whi^ Will as Identified with 
Knowledge, the GuckI with tht< Tnm. This is done liy tlur Ab^^altate Tft*ea, 

The Idea for Hegel is not merely a regulative conccfit which is ni> 
proper ob[cct of knowledge as in Kant, nor is it a mere ideal, somewhat 
unr^t ns in Fichte, But it is fully real, and in fact the real is fully known 
only wfum it is conceived through the idea. Wtien we conoeive the universe 
in its totality, wa; cannot hot think tliat die ideal M'hich realizes itself 
in it is real in an eminent sense. In any case, the Idea of the True and the 
Idea of the Good are made one in the Absolute Idea, in which the subject 
and Ihe object are not only balanced and hannonized but completely 
identified. There is no distin^ion here hetween the subject and the object, 
between the real and the ideal, il is Uiought thinking, nut an alien other, 
but itself. FoUowtng Aristotle Hegel describes it as ncvju's noesruj's or 
llujuglit. In Plalonic language it may perliaps be described as the Idea 
of Ideas, It is die synthesis of all concepts having itself for its ohjirct. 

The content of the Absolute Idea is the system of Logic, i,e, the st'stem 
of concepts dlalectjcalty connected with one another. The form is the 
dialectical method itself which is also tlie indwelling prindple ol those 
concepts. 

The Absolute Idea is truly Infinite, as it is completely self-determined, 
it is thus also perfect fiecdom. 

Logic ends with, the Ah^lute Idea. .Vs there is no incansistcucy or 
disharmony In it, it lias no tendency to move beyond itself to any higher 
idea, in the way the earlier categories have led up to it. There is nothing 
higher to be achieved in the realm of pure thoaghl. The Idea in its 
absolute freetlmn goes into self-estrangement and becomes its other, 
Kature^ to return to itself in the form of Spirit. From Logic, therefore, we 
pass on to the FliUosophy of Nature. 

TAir PAiioso^^Ay of Naiuu ,—The transition from the Absolute Idea to 
Nature is rather obscure. We know the dialectic of pure reason is already 
completed with the .:U)solute Idfio, At every stage it describes, as it were, 
n circle. It starts with a position and goes out into opposition and then 
returns to the original position which is deepened Ihraugh the outward 
and inward movement- The nature of the movranent and the ciicle 
desenbed vary from stage to stage. It seems that when the dialectic of 
pure reason is completed, a dialectic movement of another kind starts 
willi pore reason in its totality as position—going out to Nature as 
opposition and ectuming hack to itsdi as Spirit which is the deeper and 
final position. 

In any case it is dear that Hegel regards Nature as the other or opposite 
of pure reason. Nature is tfie Idea In the form of otheme^. ft is marked 
by dmacteristics wbich ate the opposite to those which diaiacterire tlie 
r^m of pure reasem. If there wt have pure universals, in Nature we 
have only j^TticiUars, In Logic we have pure thoi^hts w'hkh ore in a 
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sense abstract, not given; in Nature we come upon givenness or imrne- 
diacy. In Logic ail coiitTadictloiis are rEsolvod; Nature is the realm cf 
unresolved contradictioTiH because the Idea in tlit fuTm of e^cleruaUiy 
is incojignious with itself, lii tlie realm of Nature. Uten* we have to deal 
with the acdckntal and the mutional. No particitlar thing in Nature 
can be whoUj' determrned conceptaaDy or deduced It was theiefare an 
lmj>n>per question on the part of Krug to ask ol Hcge! whether he could 
deduce tlie pen wilh w^hich Krug was writing- Partkuladty may be 
deduced, but not the particulars. Hegel attributes tUb to the impotence 
of Nature, in which reason seems to have gone to sleep to awake later 
in the form of Spirit. Nature bi as it were, reason geme mad. But mad or 
sleepingp reason is not tnfally absent in Nature. In fact in hb philosophy 
of Nature: Hfigel shows how thmugb ^’arioui stages Nature ajiproachc^ 
self^otisdousneEs or achieves spirituaJity, i.e. mason comes back to itself. 
He does not, however, describe the gmesb of the dificrent phases of 
Nature, He is merely concerned, with shomng the intercunueetbu of the 
different concepts by which we understand Nature. Iri this he was 
dependent on the particular scicnoes which bad already w'orked up these 
concepts. 

It was no doubt an immeiise task to gi^nc philoisophic interpneiation 
of the basic concepts, of so many different sciences, and it b no w'onder 
that Hegel did not achieve great success in thb field* In any case his work 
has little pre^ni^ay interest, not only because many of those concepts 
have now changed but also because, even in hb own day^, many of his 
sO'Called deductiDHS appeared superficial, arbittary, and, e^*en, fandful 
(e.g. The point b the negation of spaco^ but it is a negation essentially 
spatial; and so becomes a line^ and the negation of the n^ation b the 
surface.—Croce, H'Aal u liting, etc., p. 

ft is. however, wtsU to realize wiiai exactly Hegel b trying to do hi his 
pbilofiophy of Nature and what place it occupies in his entire system. It 
occupl^ an Intentiediatc position, and is a connectuig link between Logic 
and the Philosophy a/ Spirit We reach tlic Philosophy of Spirit through 
the Pkilu^p^ of Nature. In the latter Begid studies Nature in three 
groufis of sddne^, (i) mechanical {induding Geometry and Meclianics), 
fii) Physical, and (iii) Orgainic (including Geology, Botany and Zoology*}. 
He shows how starting from a slate of utter dis|>ersion, isolation and 
indifference, Nature gradually achieves unity and iiidividuality and lastly 
self-consciousness In man. 

He starts with the most alistract general concept of Nature which he 
calls the form of externality. The logical concept is characterized by 
iutemality. One cenoepi is involved in another and b llius uilemal to H. 
In Nature particular things are just side by side with, or outside^, one 
another. 

Space is the very fonn of extemality^ In it points are couccEVed as 
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being outside one another. Space for Hegef is not. as in Kant, on miuitional 
fonn. It is a concep: and at^traction, but abstiactioti of inunediatc bdng 
and exieniatity oroutsidedniiss. Time, Idce^dsc, is abstract and ideal. It 
is described as the negative unity of outslde-onesidlness (/IdSiWiEf/isein), 
It is being which is nol, while it is; and wtiich is. while it is not. the 
mtoited becoming. Bme Ls not, any more than space, to be conceived 
as a receptacle. It is merely the abstract forai of passing away 

The concept of motion arises out of a umiication of space and time. 
In motion, in fact, space and lime get their actuality. The sub-stiate or 
stib|ect of motion Is matter. In gravitation matter show's a tendency 
towards unity and intemaiity wtneib is furttier accentuated in tndividital 
bodies studied by physics. In vegetable and animal oiganisms we reach 
greattu* and greater ctMirdinatioo and individuality and lastly in man, 
the highest type in tialure, w’s find the transtiinn from Nature to Spirit. 

Tlie influence of Schelllng is quite evident in this part of Hegel’s 
philosophy. 

1 he Phihiofthy 0 / Sj^i'nV,—If Logic constitutes the foundation of Hegel's 
system, the Philosophy of Spirit is its crown, in his Philosophy of Spirit 
Hegel pro\'ided not only a metaphysic of spirit, a compnehensive 
philosophy of culture, but also laid the foundations of manv social and 
ailruiai sciences {Ceistes-wis$f.jisihafiea)^ 

Both Logic and the Philosophy of Nature find their completion in tbt*' 
Philosophy of Spirit. The to^cal idea and tlie extemaj Nature are pre- 
suppesitions for the life of spirit, in which the Idea is realized and Nature 
fltids its truth. The Absolute Idea is no doubt the most adeqaate definition 
of the Absolute, but it is still abstract. In reality the Absolute is spirit. 
The Absolute Spirit, not the Absolute Idea, is the last word of HegEl's 
philosophy. 

The phflosophy of Spirit studies the ilifferent stages and phases through 
which spirit realizes itself by recovering itself horn its self-alienatod 
otherness and becomes the Absolute. We are concerned here only wiiii con¬ 
ceptions and tlicir inter-conciectioti. Any development we may speak of 
is only logical or ideal, not historicaL 

It is not possible to convey an adequate idea of the rich and varied 
contents of the philosophy of Spirit in an abstract summaty. We shall 
attempt here to give only a gcncial Idea of the kind of topics discussed 
by Hegel, 

Spirit is studied in three forms, Subjective, Objective and Absolute. 

The SubjtcHne Spirit —^The Subjective Spirit Is stndied in Anthropology, 
Phenomenology and ftydwlogy. These terms, specially the 6ist and the. 
last, are not used by Hegel in their current senses. Anthropology studies 
Spirit in its most clemcntarj' stages and k is then called Soul. We arc 
to see here how Spirit recovers itself from its sleep in Nature and in the 
first stage it has hardly risen above Nature. It is proclically one with 
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it. It iA then called the Natural Soul, whidi is a kind of nascent mind 
devoid yet of consciousness and indii'iduaJity. The natural soul rises to 
a higher stage in sensation and a still higher stage is readied in feeling. 
Neither sensation nor feeling is pniperl)' consdous, although a steady 
progress is marked in them towards subjectivity and individuality, U'hcn 
Spirit reaches consdeusness it becomes the object of study for 
J^nomfinology, 

Spirit, which was simple unity or immediacy in anthropology, becomes 
differentiated as consciausnesa and object in phenomenology. Conscious¬ 
ness is studied in three piindpal grades. 

First, there is mere objective consciousness which rises from mere 
sense-certainty to perccplion and to (sciontihe) undcralanding. In every 
case we Iiave the object standing over against the subject of tlie conscious 
ego. Secondly, there is self-consciousness. In self-consciousncss, whether 
in tiie form of desire or ^cognitive sdf-ocutsdousness (finding otlier egos 
like onGself), the object is appropriated and assimilated to the subject. 
Thirdly, there is reason, which combines both consciousness and self- 
otmsciousness. The object for reason is both distinct from and identical 
with the subject, When the object is recognired as no other to the subject, 
when its estcmality is abolished, W'e reach the stage of Spirit proper, 
which is studied in Psychology', 

Spirit in psychology is not without an object, but the object is recog¬ 
nized as its own, not anything ouLtide the subject. We ate no longer 
concerned with an external world but with what fonns part of the life 
of the aphil itself, with representation, tliinking and willing. Spirit is 
iiTSt tlieoretical, when it merely finds, the object or content (although 
within itscU), and secondly it is practical when tile object is made by it. 
The subject as making or moulding the object is will. Lastly we have 
the free ^irit which is at once both theoretical and practical. Free spirit 
is not only free but knows itself as free. It wills nothing but itself or the 
realization of its freedom. To realize heedom b to make it objective and 
spirit thus comes to constitute itself into a w'orld uidepiendeiit ojf indi’i'idual 
caprice. Tlie world as embodying the idea of freedom or free spirit is the 
Objective Spirit. 

Tile Oh^alive Spirit, —Hegel's theory of the Objective Spirit cora- 
prehends hb plulosophy of Right, Ethics, Political Philosophy and 
Philosophy of Hbtory. We abalJ attempt to e.Yplajii. os far as we can 
within a short compass, Hegel's conception of the ObjectH’e Spirit itself 
and briefiy indicate the scope and sphere of its manifestations. 

To understand the Objective Spirit, we must first understand dearly 
what spirit is. The idea of spirit b no doubt a very difficult idea and the 
whole philosophy of Hegel may be regarded as an exposition of this idea. 
We have already given some idea of it as self-conscious intelligence and 
will, as reason. It is described as infinite, universal and free. It is what 
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lies at the basis of I^atane and History and is realized in and throogb 
tliem. It is setf-dcvdi^ing and self-realizing Idea, or reason in elU being 
and esperienoe. 

Kant tried to bring out the element of reason in Nature. It is generally 
conceded tliat some forms of reason or rational Ian’s ccmstitute the essence 
of Nature. Our soctai and political institutions, on the other hand, are 
supposed to be subject to no such rational principles. They are often 
thought to be due to oibitiaiy aeddents o| human nature. Hcgd tries 
to show that our sfx;ial and potitica] activities and institutions to which 
they give rise are no less subject to reason or rational laws. 

It is the function of phUosophy to trace reason in all things. But reason 
is not imported into things by the philosopher. He only discovers the 
reastrai which is already present there. Reason as embodk-d in our social 
and fioUtical iustitnlions is the Objective Spirit,. 

We studied the Subjective Spiiit in the previous section and oune to 
the conoejition of it os freedom or free will Trut wlUing is always free. 
Unfree will U not iviU. In the sphere of spirit, we have already attained 
the unity of subject and object. So what the free spirit wills is not a 
foreign object but only itself as free and universal. 

The first form in which my freedom and universality are olijectively 
realized is tliat of right. There is some dilhculty m explaituDg this idea, 
as there is no single English equivalent for in German wliich meajis 
both law and ri^t. In any case It is dear that I am quite free so long 
as 1 am within my right and act according to latv. In the institution of 
Law we have the first realisation of our freedom. Law in thu true sense 
must be universal in essence, and as spirit, I am also universal, and so 
[Q obeying law T am only obeying myself and realizing my freedom. Law, 
however, has reference to external things and has no relevance to my 
Umer subjective fife. Eight in relation to my subjective will assumes the 
form of duty. Rights and duties are co-rdative notions. So we easily pass 
from tile sphere of legal right to that of morality. 

Hegel takes morality in a subjective sense, as cancemed with our 
waling only. To be moral I must will freely, i.e. wtII myself as universal. 
But my self as universaJ appears here as ideal only. In tbe moral sphere 
we cannot overstep the division between ideal and actual, and we are 
ecmsequcntly doomed to an endless process in trying to make actual what 
is only ideal. Moreover, my self as tmtv'emoi describes only the formal 
character of what is to be willed; it gives no positive content. Because 
of this defect and inconsistency, we are led beyond the sphere of sub¬ 
jective morality to that of s^dal ethics or the objective ethical order 
(si£tf(cAfcjiO, in which w^e achieve a unity between tlic ideal and the actual 
and my universality gets some positive content. The etlncoJ order is 
embodied in the institutions of tlie family, civil Sj0cict5' and the state. 

jVs a member of a family, I am under the universal represented in the 
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family, ami whisllier ^ a son or 3S tbe fath^, I my Jnlie^ prescribed 
to me by my position in tlie family» The idea of ihe lamily reppesditH 
moral ideal which h, also actual. The family as an institution is not 
an abstraetkm but an actlialit3^ TTie lanuly, tmwcFer, does not keep aU 
its members in a coherent unity for all time. Tli* subordinate members 
in coitrse of time become independent and this leads to the disniptii^n 
oS the family. As members of a family^ thG persons had no private ends; 
tbfiir ends were the same as those of the family. As independent persons, 
tlujy have tbeir private ends, each foUoi^iBB his own, using others as his 
means. J3ut in this way they tmtit to be mutually dependent, on one 
anotiter. This state nl mutual dependsmee of independent persons chaiac- 
terires civil 30cietJ^ which is the sphere nf individualislic ethics^ where 
tmr personal (mds claim precedence all others. If the moment of 
univcr^lity is emphasized in the family^ it is the moment of particularity 
which gets prominence in cjvtl society. The memhci^ of a family have 
HQ ends of tbeir own except the ends of t.lie laiiuly ; d-vH society has no 
ends of its wm except Ltie ends of the individual members. ^Tien these 
t\i'0 Sides are completely synthesized, w'e g^i the idea of the State whidi 
has an end tliat is out with the end of its citizens. 

The State combmes the universality of the family with the particularity 
of dvil Eociely and b thus an iudividiiaL It is supreme over aU its citizens^ 
hut it docs tiiii suppress theh indiddual hbertj^ but provides scope for 
its realization. It is wrong to go agahist the Slated because it w'oild be 
going against our higher univeTsal self. But this is so uiil}^ w'hen the State 
is a g^uine one, which exists for the coinmon good of all its dtkens. 
If it seiv^es tht intere^its of a particular class or individual, it has no moral 
claim to our oljedituce Htigers Philosophy of Itighlt pp- 160-1, zfiOj 
Knox's Iranshtian* Oxford). 

The Stale is tlie highest manifestation of the Obiectivc Spirit. It is 
even spolcett of as "the divine Idea as it exists <in earUr ' ITiis is so, 
because it is onlj'm liie life of the State that we realize objectively our 
freedom ox spirituality. 

These ethical institutions appear in Hegsl as super-individual entities 
in which tugher and higher forms of the Obiectivt Spirit are realized. 
They are even spoken of as ethical substance, because some ethical ideal 
is actually present as realized m tlicm. 

Hegel considers the objective tlliioal ordtr as higher than the sphere 
of subjective mcimlity. His idea of it seems analt^us to the Indian notion 
of spiritual right [dharrno) as embodied in a social order 

We caimot stop witli the State. ITie ethical idea haz reality only as 
the spirit of a people, Thk spirh is embodied in the S^te which they 
constitute. But the spirits of difiereiiit peoples have their truth ordi* in 
the absolute tmivcrsalitv of the concrete Idea which may l>c called the 
worid-spiril TTiis world-spirit presents itself in the movement 
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of lustory. The pmoess of history for Hegel b a process cf liberation 
through which spirit com^ to itsdf and realizes its truth. This lilieration 
is the highest and absolute right. 

Hie Objective Spirit completes itself in the vrorId-history and becomes 
the wurld-spiiit. But it is clear that spirit in the form of the State (as 
representing a particular people) suifeis tiom a hnitnde. Even ihn world* 
history is brirdened with the limitations of the spirits of particular peoples 
which it represents. So the spirit of thought inhmetit in the world-history 
must rise above it, rfd itself of ''worldling"' and realize its concrete 
universality in the blow ledge of tlie Absolute Spirit as the eternal truth, 
for whidi blaiuiu and History serve as manifesting media. 

The Ah^ltde SpitU. —Hegel's theory of Absolute Spirit comprises his 
Philosophy of Ait (Aesthetics), Philosophy of Keiigion and Theorv of 
Philosophy. These cover v-ast hclds^ We can merely indicate hen* his 
general point of view and state his matti condusions. 

Spirit In its truth and highest realization b the Absolute. The subjective 
an d the objective spirit suffered fwm the defect ^^f one-sidedness. The 
subjective spirit was merely inward, and although it bad the spiritual 
spark of ocmscionsness, it had no objective embodiment. The Objective 
Spirit, on the other hand, was merely outward and could hardly be said 
to have any unitary consciousness. These defects are remedied in the 
Absolute spirit which is both subjective and objective, Thrtm^ forms of 
Nature and through social ethical and political institutions, spirit was 
ooming to itself, and it now realizes its true nature and ultimate freedom 
in the form of the absolute spirit It is reason knowing itself as the ultimate 
and total reality. Tliis Icnaw’ledge takes place in three different stages, 
through Art, Religion and Philosophy. These Tepnesent three kinds of 
spiritual activities in which spirit knows itself or the Ahsotum, respectively, 
tlimiigh sensuous image, representation and pure thought. The Absolute 
which we know as truth in philosophy and worship as God in religion 
appears as beauty in aesthetic experience. 

Art ^—^Wfaen wo remember that Hegd's philosophy of art is part of 
bis theory of Absolute spirit, we con uodeiaiand bow be makes the 
Absolute itself the true object of art. The idea of the tieautifiil which is 
of fundamental importance here is nol; something abstract. It is the 
absolute idea so far as it ho; token the form of an individual reality and 
is in immediate identity with it. 

The idea is the content of art and presents itself in sensuous form. The 
sensuous appeans in art as spiritual and the spiritual as sensuous. The 
timer cunuis to be known through the outer; the outer points a way to 
the inner. Spirit comes to be sensibly present in the work of art, but 
free from roeie materiality. 

The sensible becomes ideal and jnet remains externally present. In art 
thus we are concenied with show or appearance. But appearance 
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is not a deception or anytliing worse than any appearance in Uie empirical 
world. In the empirical world, the es^oe appears in the form of chaos 
and contingency whereas art brings to li^t the genuine content of 
appearances and gives tliem a higher spiritual reality. 

Art is not meant to imitate nature nor is it art's business to impart 
moral instruction. Its end lies in itself in presenting and revealing truth 
in sensible artistic form. 

Two factors are involved in a work uf art, (1) the idea or thought 
and (it) the roatcHaL Various loims of art arise accoiding as one or the 
other factor predominates or both are perfectly Italanced. There is an 
urge on the part of spirit to manifest itself. Sometbnes it finds the material 
too heavy or dense for its expression; wc have then the symbolic form 
of art (as architecture). In the classical form both thought and materia) 
are balanced and perfectly united (as sculpture}. In the [umantic fonn 
(painting, music, pjetry). the material occupies a very subordinate 
position, and the element of thought predominates. In these ascending 
forms, we have better and better revelation of the idea. But from the 
nature of the case, no kind of sensible object, w'hetlier stone or sound, 
can ever be a fit medium for the revelation of spirit. Spirit can manifest 
itsdf truly only in a spiritual medium or thought. But we cannot leap 
at once hom sense to thought, but through the inteemediate stage 
of representation which is the sphere of religion. 

Rffligioff .—^The Absoiute, which is apprehended through sense in art, 
is grasped in religion through representation. Representation b not 
thought proper. It b a kind of pictorial thought, in which images an; 
used in a gencralued form, it does not give literal truth, as pure thought 
does, but truth, as it were, in a garbled version. The Alisolutc b the object 
of religion as well as of art and philosophy. But it b conedved here as 
God. We think God has created the world and e^ien think of Him as 
long or father. Thb b pictorial thinking, because God as spirit can 
sustain only a spiritual relation with the world, and cannot be an actual 
creator, king or father in the literal sense. 

The idea of God is fundamental to the concept of religion. It stands 
essentially for the unity of a spidtuai principle. The second element in 
religion b the distinction between God and the subjective consciousness 
for W'hich He exbls. Keligious consciousness posits a dbtinciioii between 
itself and God, and it is on the basb of such distinclioii that religion 
can csbt al all. Spirit appeals divided here betw een God and men. The 
third moment in religion b the unificaBon of the lodividual subject with 
God in worship {Jkuiius}. Through worship we seek to heal up the spiritnaJ 
division and restitute the original unity. 

In religion, as we saw, we are in the sphere of reprtsentaJion, which, 
like common understandiog, conceives things in their abstract dbtinctioo 
and cannot lecogtiize their concrete unity. Thus wc suppose that the 
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infinite creatEA the finite world and inen, who are distinct botn 

God and rsmain separate tUl they art BubseipurjiLly unified with Him. 
Keally, horveviT, as we saw earlier, the infinite has no being apart fmm 
the finite and the finite has its being and truth only in the infinite, The 
so-called creation of the world and the separation of men from God and 
their subsequent TocondUatiun with Him do not stand for actual htstoricAd 
acts, but only symhdlize tite clerBal fitet thal the infinite freely distin- 
guislies itself into tlie finites and remains in their unity identified with 
itself. \Vhnn we ^fiew thin^ in this light we are already in the field «>( 
philosophy. 

Philosophy.— have been in this field from the begirming, for we 
have been concerned so tong only with philosophy which is the eNplicadoti 
of the concept ol leality. But this explication passes through dirfenutt 
stages, |x>in:ing to the various phases of the Beal Philosophy now. as 
the last part of itte Lheory of absolute spirit, means the ultimate or most 
adequate eNposition of the nalure of the Reai or die Absolute. tMicn 
philosophy is regarded as the unity of art and ndlgion, their coircctiou 
and synthesis, we have to midoatand that the farms of intuition and 
representation are raised to the fotm of seif'-couscLous thnught- in the 
sphere of the alnolute spirit, wliethet in art or reU^n, we have been 
tmawiug the Absolute in one form or another. But the forms so far proved 
inadequate. The most adequate form is provided by Philosophy. The last 
vestige of inadequacy' disappears, because the form here determines itself 
into, becomes, or is. tlie content. The distinction between form and 
content is transccndefl The concept has itself for its object. We reach 
here again the itofsis tuesftes of Aristotle, which we found at the end 
of Logic. What was there an abstract category is here the ooncrete rtality. 

.^rt and religion are different modes of the Consciousness of the AbsoJatu. 
PliiloMphy i& the absolute mode. It is the idea thinking itself (dte sith 
denh^ndt Idtt'), Truth which hnows (dif wi^srftde Wafirhoit). 

Logic describes thL^ dialectical evolution ol pure concepts or the real 
na ture of reason accemiing to Hegel and is really faundational in Hegtel'S 
system. The philffisophy of uature and the philosophy of spirit may both 
be regarded as applied lo^c, liecause they merely show how reason is 
operative in the realms of nature and spirit. We come at the end to the 
idea, ol reason as an ideal process of dialectical evolution, mamfesting 
and working itself out in and through nature and history, knowing and 
lealbcing itself in art, rsli^on and pbilosaphy. It is the cteruaJ idea, 
existing in and for iisdf, which as absolute spirit, eternally ivorks, 
produces and enjoys itself {dk offige un —»™f fiir skh stysttde Ideo sifA 
raug «r/s aPsoltiiet 'b^hdiigt^ ersfttgl uitd geni* 5 st,—ilegst, Vo!, to, 
P- 473)- 
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+ COKCLUSIOK 

We have tried tP give above in jmcagn* ootline what is periiajts the 
ijtoFi imposing s^ittcm uf thought the ^Vesi has produced (t covers in 
its wide sweep ahnoet every department of human thought and actmty, 
and seeks to give some ratiunal explanation for eveiy sphere of our 
eJQieTietiCc. 

Megel speaks of the ultinmte tciUUy as absolute and mhmtc, as trtith 
which knows. One may almost be tempted to use the Upani^iidie expres¬ 
sion 'satyam. jMHatn, amntam btahma” tg describe his view. His Absolute, 
however, is not pure Urithman, but Brahman, which, is idready involved 
iu wJvd, il is puruifa already united with prekrti. Apart from the diffi- 
cuUtes of Ids dialectic logic, one schooled in Indian thought would find 
something mysterious in hii view of reason, which, without the aid or 
intcTference of any otiier principle, goes oat of itself and assumes the 
garb of matetrality. The main dlfhi^ty, however, wilJ be to understand 
the imtnie of reason itself, which not only lets itself go in a movement 
but makes the result of the moveineiit identical with the movement itself. 

However, comment or criticisrn is beyond our present scope. A modem 
philosopher, with his predortiinaiitly empirical outlook and working piece¬ 
meal mostly oa special problems, is apt to be out of sympathy with the 
great system-buildn', the pliilusc^iher of pure reason. But we cannot faii 
to recognize that Hegel correctly conceived the ideal of a ladoDalist 
pbilosophcr and followed it in practice ^.stcmatjcally, That ideal is to 
oneself conscious about tlie natme of reason and its principles, and 
to iilummate or interpret every department of experience in their light. 
Considering the subtlety, complexity and the vastnes of the subject, wo 
ma}’ easily expect that complete success in this field will not be adueved 
by any limited intellect. But if wv are to make any substantial con¬ 
tribution to pluIoaoplLy, wc must be doing in our own way the kind of 
work that Hegel did in a grand manner. 
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CHAPTER XL 


SCHOPENHAUER AND 
NIETZSCPIE 

t, ARTHUR SCiiOPENHAUER t7&S-i86(v) 

Ration Alls V vt)'Iucli caJndnated in Hegel's philosophy, w-ith its exdiuive 
stress upon reason or thought, piodiicod a great reaction against this 
mode of (- hinking The leader of this reaction, known as the romantic 
revolt against lalinnalisnt, was Schopenhauer. 

On attaining Diaturily and inheriting a docent fortune from his father, 
he entered the University of Gottingen, where he applkd himself to the 
study of philosophy and the natural sciences, while continoing his study 
of Greek, and L^ln classics. G< E. Schulze was his teacher here, but his 
teal teachers were Plato and Kant, From Gottingen he moved to Beiliii 
In i 8 u and attended the classes of Fidite and Schleieimaicher. At that 
time there was going on in Germany a tremendous effort to free the 
country from the yoke of Napoleon, and Fichte took an active port in 
this movement for German freedom, and by his discouises stirred the 
German people to great patriotic fervour. Schopenhauer, however, took 
no part in this struggle and moved irom Berlin to the little town of 
Rudolbtadt, where he gave himself up to amtemplatiDn, the fruit of 
which we see in his first work Ott Ihf Fmirfoid Ra^ of the PrincipU of 
Su^iettt Reason, which was composed hero. 

This little book, which was published in 1613 p Schopenhauer looked 
upon as an introduction to his philosophy. Thus, in the Ptafaca to the 
First Edition of his chief work. The World as Will a«d Idea, he says, 
referring to this book, "Without an acrjuaintaiicc with this introduction 
and propaedeutic it is absolutely impeesible to imderstand the present 
work properly’’, and the oouienl of that essay will always be presupposed 
in this u’ork just as if it were given with it.” The main Lbi^ which he 
tries to establish in thU book is that reason, in the sense of cause, eaists 
in four different forms; as reason of knowing, as reason of being, as 
reason of becoming, and finally as reason id action or motive. The most 
novel feature of tlic book ts its distingaishing, evidently under the influence 
of Kant, mathematical reasoning from logical reasoning, the former being 
based upon intuition anil the latter upon deduction from premises to 
conclusion. 

The World as Will and Idea ■ni’as published in 1818. Aft^ ao interval 
of n quarter of a century, he pubdisbed a second edition of this work 
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with many atlditiotisj but witbcut diatiging its gerwral stiucture. This 
bonk shows the great iniiucnoc wbich Kant's philosophy tiarl upon him— 
an inBuence which he freely acknowledged. Thus, in the preface to the 
first edition of this book, he saj-s tluit one of the essential conditions for 
a proper nnderstaiuling of Ills book is an acquaintance with the works 
of Kant which he cjUs "the most important phenomenon tliai has 
appeared in philosophy for two thousand years." He likewise describes 
the effect whidt the writings of Kant pinduce upon the mind of man 
as "very like that of the opetation for cataract on a blind man." 
Thi' book also allows the influence of Plato upon him. .Another influence 
upon him which he acknowledges in ihb book is that of Indian thanght, 
esfieciaUy the thought of the ITpam'^ads. He has acknowledger! this in 
those evcr-mc-morable words which we- cannot help quoting here: "And 
if, indeed, in addition to this he is a partaker of the benefii conlcired 
by the Vadas^ (he access to which, opened to us through the Upanisads, 
Uin my eyes Ibe greatest adx'atitage which this still young centmy enjoys 
over previous ones, because I believe that the influence of the Sanskrit 
Uieratuie will penetrate no less deeply than did the revival of Greek 
Icierature in the fifteenth cesntnry; if, I say, the reader has also received 
and assimilated the sacred, primitive Indian wisdom, then is he bitst of 
all prei>ared to hear what I have to say to him," Again, "In the whole 
wodd there is no study ... so elevating os that of the Oiipanikhat 
(Le. Upani^). It has been the solace nf my life, it will be the solace 
of my death."" 

In rfi3fi appeared lus book Tin Will oj Nature. where he gave a very 
cxpositjcD of 1 iis cwmotogv, and in 1841 his Two Main Trobleftts 
in Etkks, It was now that the tide of popular opinion turned in his favnnr. 
Several authors Ixgan to show great interest in his writings. Encouraged 
bv ihls, lie brought out a second edhion of his chief work. It contained 
fifty new chaptm of supplementary material, which represented the most 
mature product of hb thinking and threw considerable light on many 
an obscure point of his philosophy. Finally, in 1831 appeared two volumes 
of essaj-5 on subjecta of general interest under the tide Par&gti and 
Paraiip&tttemt, These essays were much appreciated by the reading public, 
and brought him the recognition for which he had so cagvjly longed. There 
were other reasons also for his growing popularity. The popularity of his 
great rivals, Scblelennacher. Fichte, Schelltug and Hegel began at this 
tune to wane, and now people began to look to him (or a new orientatbn 
in philosophy. Hs began to gel some disciples, of whom the chief was 
Julius Fraiumatadl, who acted as bis publicity agent. His popularity at 
firet grew among non-academic men—merchants, soldiers, lawyers, etc. 
Sur gradually even academic men—rmiveisity profeasoTS — b^an to aliow 
interest in bis writings. J. E. Erdmann devoted considerable space in 
his book ^crnraij Spfcutation w'm Kant to an exposition of bis philosophy. 
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RecogtiitiDfi from all quarters, sti that tlie^ last ten years of bis life 
wEHf the iiajipiasl period qI his oJ-eer. 

As we liave alitady pointL^l out, Sdto]>cultauA?r'fi philosophy is a reaction 
against rationiilism. It is in a way iis aj|ritiu5i5i. If reason believes iii 
ccmtinuTiy, the will knows only discontinuity; if reason loves peai^ and 
harraony, the mil dnUgbts in restlessness and straggle; if reason b static,, 
the will is esaeBtially d}™.mic. and so on. There can be no doubt that the 
will acts as a corrective to rea^n. A based entirely upon 

reason is undoubtedly ojxe-skled,. and requires to be supplement^ by 
another, which paints out tJiosc aspects of reality which are ignored by 
reason. This U Hvb historical justification of GefitklSTOMaKiik and 
WiUenr<mantikM which both emerged as a neactian against rationalisuL 
SchopenliatieT*5 philtjsophy is an cs^trexae form of It 

sltows thi!^ chaiacteristic strenglh, as well the weakness oi this 
W^^llai^^HlUHn§ in a most aggravati'd form, 

Jud^d negativ-ely,r that is, as a corrective of construct bns based upon 
reason^ this plulosophy is undoubtedly of great value. It draws our 
attention to the fact that there are many aspects of lealiiy whidi are 
ignored by rationalism. But it is doubtful whether it has any great value, 
w lynn judged by its positive contribution to our knowledge of reolityHi 
And this we propo^ to !5lJOW\ 

But first, let us tr%' to understand wliat Schopenhauer means by 
will and what exactly is its difference from reason. In TIu WorU u$ IVili 
and JdeUt he disscribes the nature of will and iU relation Lo idea 
as follows: "'Tht wifi, w hidip camideried purely in itself, is without know¬ 
ledge* and is merely a blind incessant impube, as we ^ it appear in 
unorganized and wge table nature and their lavra* and algo in tlie vegetative 
part of our own life, receives through the addition of the wodd idea, 
w^luch IS de^'^oped in subjection to the knowledge o( its own w ill i ng 
and of wliat it is that it wills. And this is nothing else tban the worid 
as idcaj lifc, precisely as it exists. Thereforu% we called tlie phenomenal 
w^Ofld the mkror of the will* its objectivity. And since what the will wills 
is alwajTit Life, just because life Ls tiCithiiig but the representation of that 
willing for the idea, it is all one and a mere pleonasm if* instead of simply 
saying the will/ we say "the will to live*/' He further stattf^: '"Will is 
the thing’iu-itself* the inner contenip ttie essence of the world. Life, tlae 
visible world, the phenoiuenou, is only the mirror of the will Therefotifj 
life accompanies the wiB as inseparably as the shadow aocompanics the 
body; and if w^Lll exists^ so will lifCi the world, exist. Life b, therefore* 
assured tu the will to live; and so long as w-e are tilled with the will to 
iive wo ne^xi liavc no fear for our existence* even in the presence p£ 
death/'* 

Now what we to understand from these lung passaps? In the first 
place, W'c gatlier that tluf will is the noumetiou or the thing-in-itself, and 
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tbe idiia Jts pIu^noiDcnon, Secondly, we team that this noTuntnaii or 
thing-in-ibseli b without knowledge, and is merely a "bJiiud incessajit 
impulse." It appears, therefore, that, according to him, a blind incosant 
impulse without consciousness ts the primordial reality and that it 
ohjcctihes itself in life and conscionsDess. Such a reality is hardly dis-' 
tingoishahle from physical force, and this view, therefore, which looks 
upon life and consciousness as evolving out of such a reality, can hardly 
be distingnished from materialism. Tbe stumbling'block in the path of 
materialism in all ages has been the difficulty of eJcpiaining the origin 
of consciousness out of matter or force. Has Schopenhauer been able to 
o^'ereome it ? 

It seems he believes he has been able to get over the dilEcuity with the 
help of what he calls ''immanent dogmatism,"J which consists in the view 
that a force is wurking immanently in all phenomena, whether conscious 
or unconscious, thou^ at different levels. But this does not in any way 
remove the fqndamental difficulty of his position, That difficulty has 
nothing to do with the question of transcendence or immanetice. Even 
an immanent principle cannot perform the irtirarle of passing out of the 
imconscinus into the conscious, if in tbe unconscious there is no trace 
whatsoever of consciousness. His self-complacency, therefore, in thinking 
that ho has scored a triumph over the transcendentists who set up a 
Divine Will separate from thfi world which arises out of it, is somewhat 
premature. 4 

His "tnunanent dogmatism" reaches its climax in the second of the 
two passages we have quoted from TAs IVortd as ff'iU u?uf ii«, where 
he speaks of life as '’the mirror of the will," How can the sun be said 
to be the minor of daiimess or light the mirror of the shadow? A mirror 
reflects the character of the original. It cannot reflect that which is tbe 
direct opposite of the ori ginal Yet in Schopenhauer's world this r nif^rlp 
is a doily occuiTEnce. 

The thing is, SchopciUiauor reverses the relation between noumcnon 
and phenomenon, wben he speaks of the blind will os the noumenon 
and the oomdous idea as the phenomenon. In his heart of hearts tbe 
idea is really the noumenon and the will the phenomenon. All our hopes, 
all our aspiiaticins are centred in the idea, as he has so beautifully shown 
in the fourth book of the first vohame of The Wofid as li'Ui and Idea. 
He has given man salvation through the aesthetic idea. Yef just whc« 
he has done so, he says, “No, no, there cannot be any solvation for man, 
for the blind will will swallow up the idea." 

SchopenhaufiT seems to be here a prisoner of his vicious logic. Because 
he has started with the absurdly wrong principle that the notunenon is 
tins restless, the eternally unsatisfied, the perpetually warring, therefore 
he pictures it as a monster which swallows up all our precious things, 
and from which tscape is the only way in which we can save ourselves. 
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That is why he sari's, '^Flce, flee ffom the no ume tmn " In the histoiy of 
philosophical iliought no other phthasopber, either andetit or modcni, 
cither Western or Eastern, has said such a thing, "Fke from tiie pheno¬ 
mena to the nomnena' '"tliat can have m eanin g That is a possible attitude 
of mind, althongh in an exaggerated (onn it may lead to pessimism, Iltat 
is all that the most confirmed pessimists, whether ancient or modent, 
whether Eastern or Western, have said. But they have not said, "Flee 
from the noumena," 

And why have they not said so? Because it has no meaning. You 
may be, nay. you should be ashed to flee from evil. But is there any sense 
in asking you to flee from the good? Vet iliat is wlutt "tlee from the 
noumena" can mean. Fur the noumena must be regarded as good. If some¬ 
how, by our standards, the noumeua appear to be evil, then the fault lies, 
not with the noumena, hut with omsclves. We have to change those 
standards, for they are false, or, to describe it in the vet^' expressive 
teiuunology of Nietzsche, wfiat we require in such a case b an Umvalutig 
aiJfr Wtrie, a tiansvaluatiem of aU values. "Evil, be thou my good''--that is 
what Milton's Satan said. But as ethical writers have pointed out, that is 
not a possible attitude for any buman being 

Perhaps Sdiopenhaucr himself perceived the absurdity of his position 
and was moving towards some noumenou which wus not the b linrl will, 
but of which the blind will itself is a phenomenon. Tliat is why he some- 
tfnifis speaks of the wili as an Utphaiumun^ a primordial phenomenon < 
lloffding takes him to ta.tilr for this, for this U tantamount to giving up 
hb original position that the will b the thing-in-itself.? But we think 
it is better to be inconsbteni than to persist in a fundamentally wrong 
pt^lion. A\'e see tbb in the case of Spinoza, whose fitiai position, as John 
Caird says in his Spinoza (Bjackwood's Philosophical Classics}, is a c^ct 
contnidictiou of bb original oue. But Spinoza's status as a philosopher 
has improved enomiously by reason of this repudiation of lus earlier 
untenable position even at the cost of consistency, 

Schopenhauer's pessimism b due lo his regarding reality itself as evfl. 
But, as we have already pointed out. it is a contradiction in terms to speak 
of reality , as evil. If it b impossible for man to flee from reality, as 
Schopenhauer points out, then that is a "cousummation devoutly to be 
wbhtd.*' Can an^iiimig be oonoeived better tlum to be slu'a>'S in the 
presence of reality? Yet Schopenhauer treats it as a rmsfortune, and 
that is the rout cause of his pessimism. Rather the view that we always 
live in the presence of reality, and try as we may, we cannot get out of 
reality, b to be treated ai; the most optimistic view imaginable. 

In Seketions from Stchopenhau^f (puhlbhers: f'harles Scribnerb Sons), 
the editor, Dewitt H. Parker, in hb introduction says, "Another instance 
uf the cflect of Hind u thought upon the philosopher [Schopenhauer] was 
hb pessimism." Now ih?.'; b a gras mbcoticeptioni of Hindu thought 
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LbougUt, ii by ihnt ts meant flie ibonght of the Vpani^iadSt is 
certainly rbi pes&imbtk. The UpatmaJid sages who could say. "Wm 
brahtai sa77mJl»tiit" ("lieR, in tbi^ body, Brabman is nttamed"), and 
who conceive Bnliman as Joy (dtwmiff), cannot by any sitctch of 
hnaginatioi] be callud pessinaists. The ^nera .1 standfxiint of die 
b indicated by the v^iise of the Cftiindagyu-Upattifad which says, "The 
seer does not see death nor disease nor sorrow He sees all, and seeing 
all, he attains all in all ways^"* Now this b as far removed from pessimism 
as aii>'ttung possibly can be. It Is true this buoyant optimbm of the 
earlier sage^ whs to some extent toned dow'n later, and there emerged 
a more realistic attitude which admitted tlit; presence of evil, but lelused 
to look upon it as inescapable. Evil is there, it admits, but man lias the 
poWfr to e^pc it. Ertl, in tbr sense in which Schopenhauer understood 
it, that b. inescapable evil, does not find any place in Indian thought. 
Even in the st’siejns of Buddhism, which are considered to be tlie nu^t 
pesaimisde of alt systems of Indian thought, evnl b not regarded as 
ineiadicable, for it b distinctly staled that with the upfooUng d desire 
[tfstt^iccfiedti], it b possiblf: to enter into nirvana which b beyond all 
misery. There is no s^'stem of Indian thought which denies man the 
chance of salvation. 

Scliopenhiauer's pessimbm, therefore, was not deriwd from lib study 
of Indian thought, itliat he owed to Indian thought was his love of the 
idea, of the peace ajid truiquillrty that come from contemplation. Hb 
pa^onate love for the contemplative life w'as undoubtedly a thing which 
he acquired tfirong^i his contact with Indian philosophy. The best por¬ 
tions of hb works ace undoubtedly thcKc which deal with the idea in its 
different forms, [t is a pity that Schopenhauer failed to give that which 
was nearest to his heart a koding position in the cnitological world. On 
the contrary, he had to give it a back seat, Thb vpluntart''^U-^oGgatian 
on hb part was due to his lack of faith, to the absence of that buoyant 
optimism which charactcrhced the ancient sages of India. 

NeverthelEss the idi;a wa.^ the pivot round which his thoughts moved. 
Its position in his writings, hi fact, is very similar to that of Satan ia 
Mtltcm's Paradise LifSt, Just as, due to the exigmiidea of the Biblical 
tmdition, Milton had to paint Satan in dark ootours, yet, as his critics 
have pointed out, he made him the lEoi hero of his great epic, so 
Schopenhauer poured hb whole soul into his doctrme of tlie idea, yet, 
due to hb original sin in giving the blind will the supreme place in the 
real world, he was forced to give it a tow ontological status. Thb tragedy 
tater became a very common one in the history of Western philosophy, 
so much so that the philosophy of values in modern rimes b a continuous 
story of tlie marttTdoin of values, their sacrifice at tlie aiiar of reality, 
Reality, in fact, has become a veritable: Moloch that has to be appeased 
by tiiv sacrifice of values, 
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1 { became abDost a commcnplace nf phiIrHsophical irriticism tn pit 
Schopenhauer against Hegel and declare that ftie real point when: 
Sdiopenhaucr has scored over Hegel is hia djTianiism. The truth, 
however, is that Hegel's philosophy' is even more dynamic than that of 
Schopenhauer. His thought is a revolutionary thought which lias none 
of the quielistic features usually associated with this lerm. Its nature 
b not to reitialn witlirn itself, but to go out of itself to foln itsi>if to that 
which is its cliiect contradictory. It b because of this that it is identical 
with reality tfr that logic is iddmLEcal with inelaphysics, His logic is a 
revolntionary tc^lc which has for its object the utiderstanding of the nature 
of reality. Fw this reason it may be called the logic of the Tca ],9 as dis- 
tinguish^ from the logic of fonns (Aristotle) and the logic of objects (Kani). 

Sduapenhauer, however, has scored over Hegel on two points. Firetly, 
with regard to the naiure of the ultimate principle, it is necessary to 
indicate tlie different strands that constitute it. os is, for example, done 
by Sri .^urobitido with the help of hb conception of Consdousness-Foroe, 
which goes into the make-up of Saccidaniutdat a'hlcli is his .absolute. 
Schopenhauer has also dcmr it by separating the will element in the 
Absolute from the cognitive elemctil. Hegel has given rvo cjtpLicit recog- 
nttioD to the Trill element, hut haE^ meiged it in his omnih^ piinoplie, 
Thought, which does duty in his philosophy, not only for coguilion and 
volition, but also for intnitioii,’® Secondly, Schopenhauer has drawn 
attention to the presence of discontinuity in evolution, which by no 
amount of logical jugglery' can he resolved into continuity. He has, there¬ 
fore, given us an cmergciit theory of evolution, which, as this writer has- 
jiltown ttlsewltere, is the theory of evolution which is applicable to the 
concept iim of reality as vahti* This is a great ad^'anoc ij[»n the Hiigdiau 
conception of evolution from the standpoint of continuity which works 
Well when reality is viewed from Uu- conceptual standpoint, but is 
abwlntely helpless when reality is conceived as value. 

To sHw up .—^SiJiupenhaucr has done great service to philosophy by 
drawing attention tc* the importance of the recognition of the will factor 
in world evolution, but he lias made the fatal mistake of supposing that 
the wlU can only act blindly—a tnistake to which is directly traceable 
his pessimism. We will nosv deal with a philosopher vi ho, while tpcog- 
nizing the nnportanoe of the will factor, doea not conceive the will as 
blind, and has, therefore, escaped the pessimism of Schopenhauer. 


3. FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE {a.d. 1844-1900) 

In his earlier years Nietzsche came very much under the infJuencc of 
Schopenhauer and Wagner, especially of the latter. His first book. 
Die Gehurt der Tragodie (The Birih 0/ Tragedy) is full of enthusiastic 
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admiiation for Wagner, Its chief oblect was to expound the ideal of a 
Mninn of tiatuie and culture^ of the Apollonian and Dionysian spirits. 
His next book. Dk l’?Keitgentdsu Betracfiiungin {fJtKHiwtiable Cm- 
sidfraiims), contaimog a number of elaborate essays, was published in 
1S73-6. One of tliese e^ays was on David Strauss who, in the eyes nf 
Niemche, represented the worst form of the new Gemuin spirit that liad 
arisen after the victory of Germany in the Fianco-Prussian War. Another 
essay was on the use and ahuse of history, where Nietzsche criticized 
the tendency in his country, at that time, of giving excessive importance 
to the r^Ie of history in culture. A third essay in this oollection dealt 
with Scliopenhauer os educator, where he depicted tlie liberating induence 
which Schopenhauer’s writings had on their readers, ivhilc a fourth deaJi 
with Wagner tti Bayreuth. This last essay brought to light the pr^enoe 
of some ttservatUuis in hts mind about the greatness of Wagner’s creatioas, 
as well as of his personality. These reservations culminated in the breaking 
off of his friendship with Wagner during the Bayreuth festival in 1S76. 

In bis next book, McnscAftckrs, AUzumiaschtkhes f^nraan, All Tw 
Hitman) t published in 1878, Nietzsche emancipated himself completely 
from the induence of Wagner and Schopenhauer becauae he felt they 
both showed an incUnaliou towards Buddhistic and Christian negation 
of life. This book ushered in what might be called his cu^tive critical 
peruxL To this critical period belonged most of his important tvorks, such 
as {Thfi Datm of Day), published iu tS8i, Dk fivhlicka 

Wissensihaft (Th^ Gay Science), pt^lUhed in 1883, and iwb Gitt. 

und JSesc (Beyond Good and Evii). published in 18B6, In these books he 
attacked very severely the ideas of art, religioi] and morality as they 
were current in the romanticism of his day, although his own philosophy 
was also roman tidstn, as we shall presently' show. 

Also sfrach Zarathuslfa [Thus Spake ZaratAuslta) (1883-91) stands in 
a das by itself. It is the most revealing of all Im writings, the most 
intensely per^nal of all his books. H^rc he pours out the whole of hia 
aouL Ite atyie is also very different fnjm that of bis other works, being 
didactic, nay, almost Biblical. Its teachings ore put into the mouth of 
Zaratbustra, the founder of the Iranian religion, whom Kletzschc admired 
very much on account of certain qualities in him which he valued very 
highly, and whom, therefore, he chc^ os the mouthpiece for his doctrines. 
Its central doctrine, the gosjjel of the Superman, is the chief legacy which 
he has left to the world. He was, therefore, not very wrong m reguding 
it os his most important work. It is true. Braudes has pointed out many 
defects of this book, but in spite of these, it is imdoubtcdly a most 
remarkable work. 

Zur Gcnealo^^ie der Moral {The Genealogy of Morals), i88y, forms the 
transition to the last group of KietzschB's works. To this last group belong 
DU G 6 izenddmmerHng fTA^ Twilight of the Idols), tS86, and Per Fait 
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Wagneri {Tht Case of iSSf?. Sietxsche cext^ra Wagnet 

against W^girw) and Antichrist wert first puhlishcd w tlio collected edition 
of his works. Ecce Hontc and Der HVff sue Macht (FA^ li iti b> Pawef} 
w'ert publislicd posthumously. The last work was evidently intend^ as 
a r&um^ of his whole philosophical position, hut was left in ait unfinished 

state. . 

Nietzsche's mind gave way in Januaty 1889, although he continued 
to live lor more than eleven years after thk. his death taking place on 
August 25, rgoo. The causes of hb mental breakdown w^e overw'orfc and 
extreme loneliness. Tlw latter cause he himsdf mentioned in a letter to 
liis sister written on July Si 1SS6;'* "My health is really finite normal 
only my soul is so sensitive and so full of longing for good friends of ray 
own kind. Get me a small dnde of men who will listen to me and nndet' 
stand me—and I shall be cured." The p^ise nature of his in^ily is 
a subject of much oentroversy. lis the writer of the article on Kietmche 
in the Encyclopaedia of fSe/^ion and Ethics, edited by James Hastin^i 
says, "Nietzsche's case is perhaps fresh evidence that even in insanity 
genius fails to follow the ordinary rules." 

As we have already .said, Nietjschc's philosophy is a development of 
Schopenhauer’s voluntarism without its pessimism. Unlike Schopenhauer, 
Ntetasche did not regard the will as an evil, but, on the contrary, he 
looked upon every thing which caused a suppression of the will as an evil. 
His whole criticism of current morality and ndigton is that they do not 
give proper scope for the exercise of the wilL There Was another dlfierenco 
between Ills standpoint and that of Schopenhauer. UnUke the latter, he 
did not view the will as cosmic, but always as individual. There was, in 
fact, no place for any cosmic principle in lus philwophy. He was totally 
i nttor*.iit (if the ''immanent dogmatism" of Sdioprmhauer, according to 
which there is a univniBal mahifestation of the wdU in the whole universe, 
the difierence between one manifestation and another being only a 
difierence of level. 

Tliere 13 no universal in Nietzsche's philcisophy; there is only the 
individual, conceived as struggling, asserting, in other words, as willing. 
The individual, to maintam himsell, must always assert himself. He must 
wage war gainst error and illusion. He must follow the Dionysian 
Spirit and abandon the Apollonian one of being at peace with the world. 
Nietzsche, therefore, Ls violently opposed to all theories which advocate 
a calm submission to the inevitable. \Miat be values in man is his revolt 
against all tmdltioii, his battle against blind and foolish chance. 

This is the destructive aspect of Nietzsche's philosophy, but his 
destructive ^lilosophy is only a prelude to his constructive philosophy. 
Unlike Schopenhauer, he had ue\rer any intenliun to rest in negation. 
His revolt against tradition, his opposition to all established order 
is simply to shO'v the necessity for the production of the "heroic 
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man,” thu msii Df g^nios. He tJicrcfom accepts the PDOtagoreait 
doctrine \*ith a change; Not man; bni fhn man, is the mcasiirc 
of ail things. For him history' is not the histon,' of the common people 
but of the men of genius. Thus, in a«d /fftiiM of History he says, 
"The time wilt come when we shat! keep away from all constmetiom 
of the w'orld-process, or even of the history of man, a lime when we sliall 
no mom look at masses but at iiudivulaals who form a brulge over the 
wan sLmam of becoming,” As UehtenbiSirger points cut in bis GospH of 
Supmnan, Nietstsdte admits ihal a mass of people Is a rotmdabtmt path 
taken by nature to produce a doKen great men, and he lays down the 
princii»lp tltat “humamly must alwa.s-s act so as to bring men of geniii.<r into 
tile world—this is its task, it has no other." For I'hi'^ mason he calls man 
tinly a temporary haiting-ground | the destination of evolution is the 
Siqjcnnait, Eti Thus Spake Zarat/tustra, he speaks of man onJv as a bridge. 
"WTiat is great in man,*' he says Uj a passage of this book,'* "is ihat he 
is a bridge and not the goal. What is lovable in man is that be is a tran¬ 
sition and a decline." In another passage of this hoOk he says, "Man is 
something that must be ovemime/' He therefore compams the Superman 
to the fightning whose advent means the oomplele overhimling of the 
present order, the destroctitm of whatever is ordinaty and commcmplace. 

It is out of the ashes of Ihe old, thiurcforc, that tlu; new order can 
arise. Not by any change or transfonnation, but only by a total destruction 
ol the old can the new make Its appearance, NietzsebB does not believe 
in any attempt at canverting or improviiig the weak and the decrepit. 
The only way. according to him. to deal with them is to annihilate them. 
Tills means, in the sphere of morality, that the only way in which a better 
order can bo establish^ U by wh.^i he calls a **tT^svaluation of vaiucs" 
—fl complete overhaul of the currunc scale of vednes; The current morality, 
which looks npem it as a virtue to mfrain from injury, violence or exploita¬ 
tion, is, according to him. based upon the principle; of the wiU t» the 
denial of life, and. therefore, stands sclfHComienined, for life. In Itis view, 
"is fssmtt^iy ap}>ropriaiion, injury, conquest uf the strange and weak, 
suppression, scvciity, obtrusion of peculiar forms, incorporation, anti at the 
least, putting it mildly, exploitathm. , . . 'ExploilatHni* does not belong 
to a depraved or imperfect and primitive swiety; it helotigs to the nature 
of the living hdng aji a primaty organic function; it k a consequence of 
the intrinsic Will to ljfe“ri 

Nietzscln? holds that there are two lypes of moraliiv—masier-morality 
arni slave-morality'—and whui go& by the name of morality at present is 
what he stigmatizes as slavc^morality. Sympathy or fellow-fcelui'*. for 
instance, which is highly valucfl in present-day moraiitS', is in his*view 
a rirtue of dave-morality only. Master-morality or "noble" ruoraUty has 
no need of it. To quote his w'ords: "The noble type of man regards hitnielfas 
a determiner of values; he does not require to be approved of; he 
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thi: ^dgtti?nt: 'What is injurinus 1 q me is injimoiis in itself’; be knows 
that it is be hitnsell only who confers honour on thin^; Jrc u a creator 
a/ values. He honours whatever be lecfjgniMs in Jiimscif' such morality 
is self-storificatiOTi. in the foregroimd there ii the feeling of plenitude, 
of power which seeks to overfiow* I tie happiness of high tendon, the 
consdousness of a wealth which w-ould bin give and bestow the noble 
mn n also helps the nnfortnnate, but not—or scarcely—out of pity, but 
ratlwr from an impulse generated by the siipera bun dance of pewer." 
Proceeding further in the same strain, he says. '"Such a type of man is 
even proud uf not being made for sympathy; the hero of the Saga, there- 
fore, adds warmingly: ’He who Las not a hard heart when j^nuig. wUJ 
never ha^’e one.' Tlii; noble and brave who think thus are the farthest 
removed from the morality which sees precisely in sympathy, or in acting 
for the good of otbcis, or ifi dtTMrt/ifr^SMricjitf, the characteristic oi the 
nMiml." 

Such is NieUsefae’s characterization of the noble man and of Lis 
morality, called by him "master-morality." Here wt see the philosophy 
of the heroic life run mad. But Nietzsche is not content with destrojTng 
the fcibric oi morality. His mad pltilosophy of Ihc wrili tn power saps the 
foundations of It^c and metaphysks also. Far his prmcfple of the trans- 
valuation of all values he applies not only to the region of morals but 
also to that ol logic and mctaphj^cs. Thus he asIisiM "W’hat is it that 
forces us in genml to (lie supposition that there in an essential opposition 
of ’true' and 'false' ? Is it not enough to suppwe degrees of seemingness, 
as it were lighter and darker shades and tones of semblanacc^dilTfererit 
vakats, as the pamtera say?" Kietzsche thus wants to do away with the 
distinction between the tnu? and ihc false, as he wants to do aivay with 
the distinction betwciui good and evil- Bui has this any meaning^ As 
this writer has sajd elsewhere,'< no intelllgiblir talk is possible unless we 
bdieve tbit there is such a thing as trulli and that there is such a thing 
as good. Nor has Nietzsche hunsclf been able to do away with tliese 
djstinctioiu;. WTiat he has in fact done is to sliow that the will to Power 
is the only truth and the Superman the only good. 
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CHAPTER XL! 


BRITISH IDEALISM 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The revival of the empirico-Tealistic appioadt to teaJity, particukriy in 
contemporary British philosophy uitb its predominantly sceptical 
tendencies, is a rich tribute to the genius of Hume. It shovi's that the 
Scottish, sceptic had really exhausted the tesources of what may be called 
the psychological approach to .knowledge and reality, while the general 
disfavour into wbkh Idealism has fallen is symptomatic of the ertomious 
difiiculry of breaking through the empirical bias of bttman mind and Of 
rising to the strictly epistcmolcgtcal levd. In our analysis of experience. 
When rre try to appreciate a speculative truth, as we havT: observed an 
another occasion, "il k not sim^y a question of thinking witli the learned 
and speaking with the vulgar, as Berkeley supposed; the difficulty is not 
merely one of language, but of counteracting our habitual modes of 
thought 

It would be obviously absurd to pretend to attempt an exposition of 
the permanent contributions British Idealism has made, witJiin the limited 
scope of this essay, The best way of expounding correctly a philosophical 
position is to start uitli the reactions it has provoked and examine the 
grounds of such reactions. But this indirect method of exporition being 
out of the question here* all that is attempted is to throw into prominence 
one particular aspect of tlic great idealistic movement begUming with 
T. U. Green and developed bj' F. K. Bradley, B, Bt&anqnet and 
BlcTaggart. And even witbiii this narrow held we shall have to exclude 
the consideration of some of the valuable trends of analysis of which 
British idealism may jnstly be prond. While fully conscious of the fact 
that in plulosopliy sunusaries propagate ignorance, we have yet to be 
conient with a brief outline of a great movement, only emphasizing uue 
of its aspects which in spite of all that has so far been written on it has 
remained unrecognized or neglected. 

a. THOMAS HILL GREEN (a.d, 1836-82) 

It has been rightly remarked that "it was with Green, and not before 
him, that German idealism realty began its mission on Anglo-Saxon 
sail,"* It is further true that Green for the first time "opened the carefully 
guarded philosapbical frontier'' of Britain to "the free entry of new ideas.'' 
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The mission, of the new ideag on the new soil may be best appreciated by 
chiuactciizing Gieen's ivorks as a migbiy attempt at a sjmttietic philosophy 
by avoiding the two extremes of naturalism and agnostidsro. The revnl- 
?ion he felt agatnsi the naturalisdc vvorid-view on the one hand, repre^ 
sented by Mill. Lca^^, 11 Spenoer, and against the agnosticism of Mansd 
and Hamilton on the other, determined the ootuse of his thought; and 
while he found in tite teachinp of Kant and Hegel a most efioetive 
exposure of naturalism, bo sought to avoid agnosticism by reading Kant 
“with Hegelian spectacles," 

Green's crusade against naturalism is reflected in his doctrine of rela¬ 
tions, which, for its proper appreciation, may be divided into inter- 
objoctive Ttdatians and the subject-object relation. In regard to the inter- 
objective relations, his contribution lies in reaflirming, with a slight 
reotientation, Kant's view tliat an object, when shorn of all relations, 
soch as spatial, tempoml or caurai, would reduce itself to a non-entity 
for uj. An object does not exist first in isdatiou and then in relation to 
another objert: on the contrary, its very existence iniplies spatio-temporal 
and causal relations. This was in essence Kant's reply to Hume. While 
Hume had insisted that all existences were “distinct existences" without 
any necessary rdations between them, and that the causal tdation was 
bin a oonjunction generated by repeated observatioas, Kant contended 
liiat the so-called distinct existences are mere al^tracttons; every' object 
of knowledge must have, at the least, a determinate place in space and 
time, and this spatio-temporai location presupposes tlie untversaiity 
and necessity of causal conncetiini. That was why Kant stressed the 
peculiarity of the analogies, of experienco as lying in the fact that they 
are concerned with the of the objects and “the relations to one 

another by' which their existence is determined," 

Green was evidently convinced of the essential tmth of Kant's analysis, 
and so he started with a defence of the dogma ihal understanding makes 
nature. But he accepted Kant^s position, with a reorientation to which it 
w'ouM be peilmps djfficult even for Kant to agree. The term "under¬ 
standing," as used by Kant, bad a strong flavour of a faculty in the 
midst of other faculties, whereas Grren uses it in the sense of the universal 
pre-conditian of all detenninate facts. "If hy thought is n<icessarily 
tmdeistood a faculty,” it is emphastred by Green, "then to say that the 
agency* which makes senrifale facts what they are can only be that of a 
thinking subject, is an absurd impropriety."? He therefore recommends 
that, in order to appreciate the Kantian analysis of experience, we must 
"modify some of our habitual notioiu of thought as exercised by ourselves" 
in knowing a world of "deiermtnate facts." The reason why Kant's 
epistemolo^ has been amenable to subjecti^TStic interpretations is that, 
while the final result of his analysts of knowledge is to expose the hollow¬ 
ness of the empuidsis' attempt to rehre epistemological questions through 
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tlifi psychological method, he could ijot dways free himself fmcce^fully 
fioin the individualistic and duaHsttc modes of ejcpnssioti peculiar to the 
psycholoij^ca] approach to itnowledgy and reality. ITie long'diawn-out 
cmpijiciKm-iationa.lisiti contnoviersy had already trailt tip the philosophical 
ttadition with its sharp dualism between sense and thought as being the 
only two possible sources of knowledge, and it was, therefoie. assumed 
that knowledge roust originate either from sense-cxpcrience or from 
tiiought. Under the infiuencs of this dualistic tradition, KanL*s fiisE 
impulse teas to hold that knowtedge originates, neither from sense alone 
nor from thought alone, but from their combuiarion. Tims he continued 
to use the term "thought" as a faculty by Uic side of another faculty or 
"capacity of receiving impressions," It was only in the ttatiscendental 
deduction that the truth forced itself upon him that the problem of 
quid piris could not be solved by the method of solving that of quid 
Jatii. and that to derive the categories "from experience would be asort 
of generaiif> a^iquivocit-" Little did lie realize that by this he smrnded the 
death-knell of the dualMic implications of the Faculty Psychology from 
whicii the problem of origin derives its uitelligibility. 

Those who identify what is gcmerally called objective or transcendental 
idealism with subjective idealism or rttentalism do but scanty justice to the 
profound conception of objective thought which, ^ce Hegel’s masterly 
analysis of knowledge, has remam^ as one of the valuable adojewtnents 
of idealism. In several well'known, but much misunderstood, passages 
Hegel warns tJiat the term ■‘thought" may be either used in the sense of 
"a faculty of thought, one among a ciow'd of other faculties, such as 
perception, emiceptioo and will, tvith which it stands on the same level, 
or it may be used in its ubjective meaning as naas. It is in this latter scum 
that man is said to be a being that thinks, and. as a thinker, he is 
univeisaL Green is equally emphatic that the idealist's contention about 
the fotuidatinnal charecter of the thinking subject would be "an absurd 
impropriety" if thought is taken to be a faculty; and this accoimts for 
the contemptuous lone in whidi hr condemns the undergraduate's 
conception of idealism. 

The disastrous consequences of the dualistic implications of the psycho¬ 
logical analvsls of knowledge are best represented by the development 
of philosophy from Itescartes to Hume. The Cartesian dualiam of the 
thinking substance and the cxtendeijL substance made impossible the 
problem bow, on tbb supposition, the mind could ever hreak through the 
circle of its ovni ideas, llus gave rise to the theories! of representationisro- 
and occasional ism, often dressed in theological trappings. But the arti- 
ficialitv and inherent contradictions of these theories led to a gradual 
change in the connotation of the term "idea,” till Berkeley realized that 
idea can be like nothing but an idea, Hiis was a momentous insight the full 
implication, of which was not fully seen by Berkclfly. The lerm ‘‘idea. 
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^ TistNi by the philosopheis from Descartes to Hume, had its meaning 
heavily ladcTT with some type of catLSal theory', and, consetjttentlyj it was 
supposed to be the effect on the mind product by a external to it r 
it became some sort of a subjccttvie or mental imagt intervening betHTeo 
the knovdDg mind and the caust: tying beyond the image. But ahmg with 
the psychoii^gicaJ meaning, the term "tdHi" con\'eyed a subtler and more 
pregnant meaning which did not nN^ve a clear faimulation before Locke 
who came to see that an idea is whatever b the a^ect of the tmdenstandhig 
whoi a man thinks it is m> more a psychological image, because even 
the cause of the image wdiich was supposed to Lie beyond the image is 
an idea in the latter sense. This emandpatjon of the terra "idea” from 
the causal theory was carried out more systematically though not fully 
by Kant who sought to analyse the condhions under which the objects 
must stand in order that tJiey be appropriated by the self that knows 
them. The pcstrKantian idraltsts, while a^eeing in a gmeial wuy that 
Kant was right in showing, against empiricism, that theworld must reveal 
itself through the tsonstnicrive or unifying function of thought, rejected 
the thing-in-itseif as being inconsistent with Kant*3 owm analysis of know¬ 
ledge as involving the categories of thought. Thus came about the full 
emancipation of the term "idea" from tlie causal theory and no I'doalLst 
has since used it in the sense of a psychical image or a state of ootisciiotis- 
nciS- Green, in conformity with this aew connotation of the terra "idea/' 
which he also called phenomtmon, accused Spencer of identifjing true 
idealism with the raw undergtwdua te s conception of idealisin, 

Along with tlie change in the content of idea, the terms "mind" and 
"thought" underwent profound alterations, and here again it is Kant 
to whom goes tlie credit of dlctccting the ambiguitv with which they Imd 
been used in phihRophical literature. By his diatinction between empirkai 
apperoeption and transcendental apperception and his insistence on the 
"I thiiik" as the transcendental condition of all cjtpcrienoe, Kant brought 
into prorainenoe the doable aspect of mind, namely fni"d as one abject 
among other objects, and mind as the subject presupposed by all objects. 
Following the same tradition. Green has remarked that the subject-object 
nelaUon is the m«t genera denwat in our definition of the knowuble 
imiviTse because matter. ‘ in being known, becomes a relation between 
subject and object; mind, in being known, becomes so erjualty.i It is 
incorrect, therefore, he continues, to spe^ of the relation between 
"matter" and "mind" as if it wvre the same with tliat between subject 
and object. "A mode of the latter relation oonstitules each member ^li ke 
of the former relatioti." Once the confusion between the subject-abject 
relation with the inter-objective relation is cleared, the term "thought." 
as used in the idealistic analysts of knowledge, can no raorc stand for the 
subjective process ol mind. 

The defect of subjective ideaJism, as it may novr ba clear, lies in looking 
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upon the mind as otUy one object in ihc midst of other objects, and not as 
a subject presupposed by all objects. As thus conocivied, mind has the same 
logical presiippositions as matter, such as the categories of substance, 
causality, eta In that case, it u-ould be as absurd to trace these pre¬ 
suppositions to the mind as to ascribe the taws of the triangle to the 
square: the categtiries bedng the conditions of mind as wreU as of matter, it 
would be absurd to contend that the mind is the source of those very 
cenditions without which it could not itself be conceived as exhting- 
‘'The greatest writer." Green aceoniingly mges, "must fall into com- 
fusions w’hcn he brings under the conceptions of cause and sulstance the 
sdf-oonscious thought which is their source, and nothing else than this 
is involved in Locke's avowed enterprise of knowditg that winch renders 
knowledge possible as he might know any other object. "5 No critkism 
of transcendontnl idealism is, therefoce, likely to be effective so long as 
it is identified with siibiectivc idedism with its psjrhobgicai inter¬ 
pretation of "idea;' "mind" and "thought"—an interpretation whidi 
has no place in true Idealism since Kanfs transcendental analysis of 
esiperience. Green's complaint against the realist is not that the latter 
insists on the independent esdstence of matter, and in fact fie lias repeatedly 
emphasized that the world which we know cannot begin and end 
with the birth and death of individual man. His real complaint is tltat 
the realist, on acconnt of bis confusion of the psychologiiai with the 
epistemological interpretation of such terms as idea, mind or thought, 
has identifi^ othernea with cjrtemality. So far mentaJism and realism 
meet on the coimnon- error of placing the logical presuppositions of ihs 
objects on the same level with the objects. This mistake, which may be 
CBll fd the fallacy of tiamcendontal dislocation or that of illegitimate 
particularization of theimivereal, is analogous to placing the geometrical 
figures on the level with, or alongsufe of. the space which conditkiiis 
them. To put the analogy in terms of Indian philosophy, the mistake is 
that of placing the gAjfaJfefliii or mafhdkasa alongside of the wth^Sia, 

11 is only when W’e succeed in avoiding this fallacy of transcendental 
dislocation implicit in the confusion of the psychological with tlie 
episteniological approach to knowledge that wo are in a position to 
appreciate the value of a further and deeper level of Green's analysis of 
knowledge. So far he contended that the sttbject*object relation is 
the prcconditum of all mter-objective relations and that the cat<^ories 
are absolutely valid within the wodd of this inter-objective relatiofis. 
He now preioeeds to show that even the snbject-objeci relation is not 
ultimate, but it pointe, as its support, to an imcondltioufid Conscious 
principle. To think, Green nsnarks, is to condilion and to condittCEn is to 
think. Every object that we can think of must, therefore, be rehUiid to 
some other object by which it is conditioned; that is, every object of 
thought is i d ^* al or self-transcendent, and the categories are but the 
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differeoi ways of determiiimg or ctaidiliotiing; the objects of knowidge 
wtiidi fjoristitute nature. But, at the samp time “ibe existence of a 
knowable mime imphes that of a principle of union which is not itaeJf 
part of the knowable nature, not one or any number of the relations which 
coosH^te it, an unconciitinned, in reiation to which alone the mutual 
conditioning of phenomena is possible*' . . . "a principle of consciousiicss 
. , , which is not itself subject to the laws of nature."* Green straggles 
hard to acceptance of this unconditionisd piincipla of conscioume^ 

as the foundational principle of all knowledge and experience, and admits 
that though it cannot be known as a determinate '‘something ” ^■el, as 
the foundational principle of tht determinate objects, it cannot be denied 
either. It is one "which, on however limited a scale, we ouiselves exemise 
in the acquisition of experience" and we are "entitled to say of it, 
negatively, that the relations by whtdi, tfaioiigh its action, phenomena 
3 ^ determined are not relations a/ it—um relations by which it is itself 
detertnined."! 

we have contended above, the value of Green's analysis must be 
ultimately fudged, if it is judged comeUy at all, neither from the psycho- 
Jo^cal standpoint of commiin sense which interprets evciytJung atom- 
istoally, nor from the epistemoJogkal standpoint of intellectual knowledge 
w^ch mevitably moves at the relaticmal level. But Uie question we should 
IS whether there can be any knowledge of relation if know¬ 
ledge ttsel) be a term of the relation; or, to put it in another form whether 
I could ever be conscious oi a tdatton, if 1 had been myseU one of the 
terms between which tiic relation obtains. Two events, for example may 

, but. as Green righUy urges, a consciousness of 

related events, as related, cannot consist in (hose ervents. Within the 
conscioumess ilmt they are related in the way of before and after, there 
IS no before and after. The profoimd truth which these remarks are 
mtoidLri to (^vey would he totally missed il, in puteuance of ifie 
dualbttc and discureive nature of languagisridden thought, we were to 
interpret conswinusness or knowledge, as used in this context, as some 
sort of a rdAtbi) twtj CTitities. 

\\Tten tlie atomistic view of the world has been corrected and replaced 
the relmkmal riew, it U no more just to criticize the conclusions of 
tJifl latter from the atomistic standpoint tlian to disfavour or give «n the 
fedinga of the ultra-relational view on the ground of their non-oonfocmity 
It of thinking. Tlie logical process from atomism to 

1^ Eternal Foundational Consciousness is apparently as smooth in 
Green s as in bamkara's analysis of experience; and the residt is that the 
rejection of the latter wv>uM necessarily Involve the acceptance of the 
atomistic view of the world. 

It b, of course, another quesriun whether Green, whose analysis has 
remarkable similarity with that of Samkara, has always been suffldentfy 
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csnful cspressing Us view on the tmcciniiitiftiied consciotisnjfss , That 
he was not «niform!y successful here has been one of our cdtitcntioiis 
lo The Maiun of Self But. as a further dabonitujn of Green's meta^ 
physics is impossible within the limited scope of this e^y, we most 
no\v turn Lo another remarkabk attempt to reach the ultra-relational 
Absolute. 

As E. Caiid's contnbution to that aspect of British iditaltsm to which 
we have restricted ounselves here was not snJBdently important to justify 
a detailed analysis of his position, we may pass on to F. H. Bradley 
with the remark that E- Cahtl soeoted a drift to agnoslidsm in Green's 
aniilj-sis (vide Mind, Vol. VllI, 1883, p. 560) and sought to bring back 
the idealistic thought of England to its Hegelian moorinp, by banishing 
the ultra-relational Absolute from the field of idealism. 


3 . FRAi^ClS HERBERT BRADLEY (a.d. i846-i9a4j 

r. H. Bradley's metaphysics is partly a reaction against and partly 
a further development of Green's analysts of experience. While Green 
proved the impossibility of a natural history of self^onsctonsness, and of 
the conceptions by whicli it makes the world its own, Bradley tried to 
show the unieality* of aJl conceptions involved in our knowk^ of the 
world by exhibiting their inner discTepancies. Wliile Green contended 
that nothing extemal lo thought can have intelligible existence. Bradley 
sought to prove that thought, moving m it does by the machincTy of 
terms and relations, must give appearance, and not reality. The unalleiablc 
system of relations which formed the eentiai and most tmporlant part 
of Green's conception of Reality degenerates, under the sehO'lastic hair¬ 
splitting of Bradley's analysis, into a makeshift, and a mere practical 
compromise, TT 



entire burden 


Bradley's scholastic analysfe . , ^ 

A similar analysb of the.-'basic concepts and the exhibition of their 
inner discrepancies were ui>ifGrtaken by the Buddhists of the Madhyamika 
School, headed by Nag^una and Candrakirtti whose objective was to 
prove that Reality for thought was a mere Naught (or. Sfiayu); and this 
negative dialectic method was later pressed into the service of the Advaita 
synlem. particularly by Sri-Hor^a and Citsukba who were interested in 
shotting tfie inscmtability of the phenomenal world. 

Thus this peculiar method of negative dialectic has been a favourite 
method with thinkers of widely divergent philosophical peisuastons. 

But. has Bradley, to restrict oniselves lo Western phiiowrphy, suc¬ 
ceeded in his campaign against thought and its categories? Has he not, 
on the eontraty, committed the rame mistake, as Hume had done before 
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him, of uHOUnwitously ac^t^pliii^ Jhi: vaMUy of thow vrry {.irincipfes 
which he consdoualy repudiates? He ccimiensos f?)ul<jisophy iu a contra* 
dictory apiTcamnce wfiile bimfelf phfjnytp htT.ing Sitmbrly, while assetthi^ 
that tto possible troth is quite tine, he claims absolute truth for his own 
jiositiaii. While exposing the contradiotorj' imtiiio of judgment he has to 
make countless judgments about the nature of Reality. The only condusion 
that follows from this hyst&on proUfoa in BratUfiy's procedure, as we have 
pul it elscwbme, is that it is neittier philosophy nor truth, nor judgnH'nt, 
v('bich is to blame; but it is his ooDCeption of pbikisophy, his theory of 
tnilb, anti his armlysis of judgment, that are iu ncetl of re^'isjeta. 

Bradley, hiitvevyr, wto too acute a thinker to bt totally blind to the 
paradox of unquaJified scepticism, and he is anxious to defend the chiims 
of thought agaiust the attacks of the complacent sceptic. We cannot, 
he perceives deatlj'. "indulge with oonststoncy in an ultimate doubt,'* 
because in order to Ihinit at all you must subject youjjclvcs to "astaudatd 
which implies an absolute knowledge of reahty; and while you doubt this, 
you accept it, and obey while you rebel.*' following this line of anal^tsis, 
Bradley concUides that "Ultii^te reality is sucli that it docs not con* 
tradict itself; here is an absolute criterion. And it is piov'ed absolute by 
the fact that, either in Enileavouring to deny it, or even in attempting 
to doubt it we ladtiy assume its validity." 

In view of these remarks, one would naturally expect Bradley to 
■agrwj wth the other idealists that Absoiuto reality cannot be external 
to thought. But such an expectation receives a smashing blow when lie is 
nuninded tliat Reality must satisfy "our whole being," and that in the 
Absolute our ■‘raain wants—^for truth and life, lujd for beauty and goodness 
—must all find satisfaction/' As ititdJect alciue makes theory, and meta* 
physics is "mere theory,'* it is hene the intellect alone w'hich bus to be 
satisfied. But reality "must satisfy our whole nature" which iacludcs 
such nQuTntellEctual elements as feeling and will. The Absolute, thetdlore, 
is more than an intellectual whoh^, U is a supm-ititollcctual whole which 
is an "absolute experienoe m whidr pbenomenaj distinctions are merged, 
a whole become immediate at a higher stage without losing any richness/* 
Thus, according to.Bradky, the Absiolute contains "an 'other* than mere 
thought." At the same time it is admitted that the "other" docs not lie 
outside intdIJgence, because **if Ihought asserted the existence of any 
content which was not on actual or possible object of thought certainly 
that assertion wnuM contradict itself/’® So far, thai, he admits that 
even the "other" is not external to thought. 

Thus, on the one hand, Bradley urges Unit the Absolute contains more 
than mere thought and, on tlie other hand, he admits that there is nothing 
in the Absolute which is not an cdjject of thought. Here we come upon 
^ central enue as also the strength of Bradle/s position, and, aa such, 
it needs a little further ducidation, ev-en in a short analysis like 
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VVlinL he is anxkius to maint^ i$ that, though even' is an object 
ol thought, j'et thought and hict are not the same. The first assettiem 
distingtiishes hb position &on} agnosticism and the latter from patilogism. 
It is most imiorturate that hb critics have generally failed to note this 
peciilfaiity of Bradley's position and have accused him of having cam>‘ 
mitted those very mistakes which he has persistentty pointed out in the 
rival systems He is as much against teducing the fact into mere thought 
as against positing a reality lying altogether beyond thought. 11 would, 
therefore, be as rash to say that in fiis analysis panlogism ends in an act 
of apostasy as to characterize it as mystical intnitlonisnL^ Bradley's 
condemnation uf the bloodless categories and hts criticism of agnosticiam 
wonld shcT^' the hollowness of such oommen b. 

It is. of course, a different question whether such a posiitoa as Bradley 
Itas developed is altimatcly tenable or not, That be is not himself happy 
over it appears evident from his scenting a ditemma in it.*" Reality, he 
fia\^. is an "otlier'' different from tmUi and yet not able to be tmly taken 
as different . Without resolving the dilemma he simply remarks that " we in¬ 
deed do soruething to solve it by the identification of reality with exp«^rience 
or with sentience in its widest meaning," This is certainly no solution 
but only the adoption of the ostrtrii policy in face of a grave situation. 
In fact, the dilemma ^tinot be solved while philosophy fails to purge 
itself of tlie ruinous tendency to objectify what is the presupposition of all 
objects. And Bradley is constantly using the term "thought” in the 
psychoto^ca! sense of oue item by the side of the other items, though 
he is sometimes compcUisd by his training in the idealistic tradition to 
ackno\vledgc that even the thame^ of “that” is a distinction made by 
thought.** It is obvious tliat if thought is taken to be the universal l>aclE- 
ground of all distinctioiis. it caimot in the same breath be said to be an 
element alongside of the other aides of our uatuie, such as feeling and 
will. This would be to commit the fallacy of an illcgittmate partkuiarir 
zation of the univereal His painstaking dialectic to expose the ideality 
of thought and to condemn it to the sentence ol suicide involve this fallacy 
of particttlarizii^ a univcisal. For. to bonnw his own language, “what 
can be more irrational than to try to prove that a priociplc is doubtful, 
when the proof through every step rests on its unconditional truth?'' 
No idealist who knows his business wdl agree to this . irrational procedure 
of taking thought to be a faculty by tlie side of the other faculties and 
this committing the naturalistic mistake of making thought itself an 
object of thought oo-oidinatc with other objects,** Being the inaliienablo 
necorapamment of ail objects, thought con no mere he objectified, far less 
condemned, than the Law of Contradiction, which accompanies all judg¬ 
ments. In this Tcspt^t, the Italian idealists’ protest t^inst the tendency 
of the Biitisfa idealists to reduce thought to the position of its own object 
is partially justified.*] The question of reducing fact to thought does not 
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arise at all except on the false sssvimptbn tliat thooight is ^le object in 
the tnhEsi of tile other objects tn the democracy of the universe. 

In fact, this mistake has remained as a persistent tendency in Brithi) 
idealism, and Bradky’s dilemma signifies nntbing infire than the reduffh 
ad absardtim of the pracUoe of objectif3fing the presupposition of all 
objects. Vet it must be said in fairness to British idtsalism that Green and 
Bradley arc the two British idealists who have done most to shatter the 
lielief that the ultimate Reality is to be found in tlie spheie of telatianal 
experience. Their dificrence reduces itself to this, that while Gteen'^ calls 
it uncotiditioned conscionsness or noumenal ego which, as tlie source of 
the categories, cannot be brought under the categories, Bradley dismisses 
Ihcsc lenns as infected with relations and charactcrues the Absolute as 
a total experience tianscending the differences between mete I'olirion and 
tneto thought and possessed of a higher hnmediacy than feeling at a tevet 
below distinction and relation. Bradley's dissatisfaction, with Green's 
view here arises out of his opinion that consduusness is not original's and 
that the seif's character is gone when it ceases to be relative.** But, then, 
even immediate experience which is taken by him to be the ultimate 
foimdatinn of all relational knowledge, cannot extricate itself from a 
similar difficulty. The immediate experience, be says, opens the cue road 
to the solutkiu of ultimate problems; it is a knowing and being in unc, a 
direct avmreness which is non-rdati^al, and which is neither explicable 
nor desdibahje. Are we not faced here with the difficnlty of describing what 
is yet said to be imksoibable, and of nsing relational terms to indicate 
wbat is non-relational? If, then, the ultimate presupposition of relational 
experience must be what Btadley righliy, and not wTxmgly a$ discovered 
by hj5 critics, takes it to be, then it b better to call it Self or Consdjousnesa 
or Knowledge, the reality of which is ro-asseried in the very process of 
refuting or doubting it, rather than experience which has a stronger 
lelational assodation that the other tenns. Here Green certainly has 
lieen more careful than Bradley in hb choice of the temis in which to 
deacribc the Absolute, 


4, BERNARD BOSANQUET {a.d. 1848-1923) 

Bradley, by hb uncompromising criticism of retational thought, 
has given a distinct turn to British idealism which in Green had, on the 
whole, kept faithful to its Hegelian moorings, a further change in its 
complexion was brought about ^ Bosanquet whose depflitme from Green 
b in some respects more radic^ than Bradley's. Similarly, though it 
is true that Bradley and Bosanquet d^eloped their world views in dose 
coliaboratioti and that Bosanquet everywhere sought to cliange Bradley's 
abrupt '‘eitber-or" into the gentler "both-and," yet tbb comprombiug 
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attitadL* of as righQy observed by Sliotz. led him to make 

concessions incompatible mth his own position. This may be illtstraled 
from his leformnlation of the issue between naturalism and idealism, in 
a way which marks an important departnre fnim the position of Green. 
It had been contended by Green that the eNistenoe of a knowable nature 
implies that of a piincipte of union which is not itself part of the knowable 
nature. Busanquet* on the contrary, remarks; "Plainly, if you hold that 
to be a pan of the Univer^ disqualifies knowledge from bang true, 
you must, to make knowledge capable of truth, make it external and 
additional to the universe."’t 

Knowledge, according to Bosantjnet, therefore, should be considered 
to be an essential form of the self-revelation of the universe, and the mind, 
in so far as il helps this revelation through its mteipreting activity, an 
otgan of the universe itself. It ts obvioi® that Bosanquet'a attempt to 
reconcile ttuj competing daims of naturalism and idralisTn respectively 
is hut an extension of the same principle by which X.ot2e tiad sought to 
bridge over the dualism behveen spirit and oature. The beauty of colours 
and tones, it uas maintained by Lotae, are what Nature in itself strives 
to produce and express, but cannot do so by itself: for this it needs as its 
last and noblest iaistmmeiil the sentient mind which alone can put into 
words ib mute striving. Though these remarlES were made by Lotze in 
the conteirt of the secondary qualities, Bosanquet finds in them a con- 
%'eiiient mEtapbysicai method for smoothing away the opposition between 
naturalism and idealism. 

The ultimate explanation of his deportuie from the earlier tradition 
ties in the bold determination with which Bosanquet seeks to develop 
and cany to its legitimate consequences the idealistic dictum that "Truth 
is the whole." Apparently he is not satisfied with the rich harvest it 
yielded at the ban^ of his predecessors whose analysis, though inspired 
by the belief tlxat Reality is an organic unity, failed to work out its full 
implications in thn different spheres of life and experience. liradlcy*s 
analj'sis, for example, sharpen^ the dualism between the inteUectnaJ 
and the non-intellectual sides of our natuiB leading to the belief that 
although in metaphysics the intellect is not to be dictated to, yet it is a 
one-sided appearance only, Bosanquet, on the other hand, seeks to smooth 
away die dualism insisting that the criterion throughout is the same, 
so that "had taste is bad logic, and bad logic is bad taste," He therefore 
discourages the method of exclusively a priori arguments in metaphysics 
and replaces it by that of analysing experiences aocordii^ to what Is 
called their centrality. We cannot in the present context evaluate the net 
result of this methodologicitJ change, and shall diGiefore restrict our¬ 
selves to the consideration of a few consequencts following from the 
dictum that truth is the whole. 

One of such consequences is the denial of the claim of any "special 
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class of isrindplfts" lo be superior to iJie sb-calLJ contin^t tmth. "It 
is reidly because we caunol conceive ourselves denying the complete world 
of our experience that we are obliged to hold the simplest ii f' truths 
to be affirmed in their This embodies Bosanquet’s partin! 

oiticism of Bradley's view on the absolute criterion, nantely, that cither 
in endtavouring td deny it or even in attempting to tlnubl it, we tacitly 
assume its validity. All necessity being kt hypmkesi conditional, even 
those principles,, sudi as the Jaw of non-contiadiction, nutst not be 
''cansitlcrefl as formal pTOivsitions, gi%'ei) and self-evident eacli wi thin 
its own four corners, and irresponsive to alterations in tht genjeral body 
of knowledge ,"’9 In other weirds, "the proof of every judgment is iiiti- 
matcly in the system as a whole"; and it is from the system that "every 
proposition and every judgment takes its meaning as Vfell as its cer- 
tajmy,"« It U in the context of this that one is to tmderstand Boesanquet '& 
opinion that die leliginus and morai cxperieoces or the world of beauty 
and 'Scien-co "are a higher and deeper e\’id(!nce of the being and nature 
of the real than are the formaJJy utideiiiahia judgments."" 

In commenting upon these observations, the first jioint we would like 
to stress is that Bosanquet'a arguments do not aiivays move in the 
direction. He [iss admitted unequivocally that "Riialjly. llii; law of 
contradiction asserts, is a consistent unity which is merely to sav over 
again that it is unity."*- This, howover, does uot prevent liitn from 
tiolding that ihc Law docs not possess any uumediated nece^ity, and 
that its necessity is derived from the sj'stcm as a whole. He was |5<rJiaiJis 
conscious of this apparent anomaly and has, therefore, remarked that 
his arguments amount to nothing more than "denying the distinction 
necessary and contingent truth.Here, there ja clearly a 
shifting of the ground. In criticizing the distinction between necessary 
and ^tingcnl tmtfa, Bosanquet follows Green's arguments against 
Leibniz.*^ Bnt be docs not apparently see tlmt Green's contention against 
the distinction between luatlicmatical tnitla and truths of exjwiicnce 
cannot esiabli^ the mediated neoessily of the Law of Coiuradiction. 
^\'bat Green sought to establish was that given any propo&iliuii conceived 
as wiiolly or uncondi I tonally true, you camiot concei^'e its contradictoty 
to be true congistejiUy with that idea of the unity of the world without 
which no prepositjoncouM be ccmcttved to be realty either true or untrue. 
In other words, every judgment, according to Gn^, must be timiisteHi 
viUi tile ruuty of the world, and, coRseqneiitlyj, the unconditional truth 
ol a given proposition may be ultimately traced to the unity of the world. 
Tilt v^idity of the law of contradiction is thus presupposed fjy Grtren 
which itself docs not stand in need ol prooL BosanijUJct, on tiie contrary, 
to jffow the presappositiaH in the light of the same consideiatioas 
which were advanced by Green for pnjving the truth of a properI'hoit. 
E very " true proposition,'' be remarked, almost borrowing Gitsm's bngusge, 
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30 in the last n^rt heamse ife coiitmdictory is not conceivable in 
liarmony with the whole of expenenoe/" But he does not aj?t>arently se^ 
that this criterion presupposes, and so caimot prove, the law of con¬ 
tradiction, which is not^ strictly speaJdug, a prope>sttio!i like iJie other 
propositions. 

We have devoted some space to Bosanquet s discussion of iho law of 
contradiction m order to emphasiai! tin* importance-of recog nb i ng the 
distinction bctweitn proof pri&sk^pf>siiian. And if our coritentions be 
so hir comet, it will not be difficuU to detect the miscates likely to he 
committed by ewry philosopher W'ho fciik to appreciate die peculiarity 
of those prindph^ of knowledge which, being at the foundation of proof 
and disproof, cannot themselves be proved or disproved- As foundational^ 
they cannot be denied \\nthout in the same breath re-asserting tlieir 
v-alidity; here Bradley was right, and Bosanquet's criricisni, lo say the 
least, is highly mislea^g. 

Bosanqucl's treatment of the sdf suffers from the same confusion Of a 
presupposition \^Tth what stands in need of proof or disproof Here, agam, 
in conformity with the empiricai bias of British thought, he brings the 
self to the bar of experience, and discovers that the self* itself* '"drawa its 
materia] from Nature, and even as subjects as oonfronted with its objective 
snrronodings* is making use of that tnaterml lo give itself the feeling of 
self hood,'* '“A true self is something to be made and won^ to be h^ld 
together with pains and tabow, not something given to be enjoyed'* 
^'It is like a fragment yearning tosvards the whole."' There is a sense* no 
doubt, in vvliich Nature exists *'otily tlirou^ finite mind. But fhiite minds 
again exist only through nature/' Thesa remarks, which may be ttinlLipIkd 
indefinitely* represent Ihe serious nature of Bosanqual^s departure from 
the position of Green (or whom the subject-object relatinn wm the most 
generic relation presupposed by ail inter-objective mlaricns. AjuI Uure 
his analysis arid discussion align Bosanquet with Locke as also with an 
infiuentiaj sectinn of Indian philosophers of the Ny^ya and the VaL^^ika 
Schools. The self* according to this tradition^ is otdy one objeci Ln the 
midst of other objects—and as such, must be proved in the same way in 
which anything else is to be proved—and not the piesuppH:isition of ad 
objects and, consequontlyp onderiying proof and disproof. The mistake 
arises, to put it in the language of the "Advaita'" School of philosophy^ 
out of confusing a pre^tablished (sxT£iytff#t-riiirf/id) principle with an 
adventitious object amenable to proof or disprouf.-s 

It w^as sigamit rhJs muiou^ confusion that Kant Inri^tcd on tlie double 
nature oi ihv mincL This w'as also why Green brought to prominence 
the peculiniity of the subject-object relation. The oucial questktn is* 
not whether the minds should be n^anled as ''substances* crystal nuclei* 
fallen or celestial angels^ or ^vhethijr they should be compared to a 
“rising and falling tide;'^* and possessed of a higher type of indi\iduality 
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rlinn Tiait ire and life. The realty important issue for a sound piulosophy 
of self is whether we can put any meaning lo anything escioept m terms 
of self-eonscKms thought and whethei' this self-conscious Oioughl is 
ea pfthlj* of being proved as we prove the things of which it is the pre¬ 
supposition. 

Mind, conceived as an oigan of the univeise, can os little explain how 
the universe can be an abject of knowledge as when it is conceived as a 
substance. The biotngical categories can as littfc do Justice to the self- 
conscious thought as the mechanical categories of substance and cause. 
It is true that the concept of organ, wlien applied to tile mind, turns, 
by virtue of its emphasis on ctMtlitJuf/)', the edge of uncompronilsiiig 
duali s m betw-cen spirit and nature when these are coaceived as substances. 
But, on the other hand, it introduces a subtler ty^pe of dualism between 
the whole and the part, as well as between the organism and the environ¬ 
ment. The part, no doubt, is continuous with the whole, but, in so far as 
it belongs to, or is o/ the whole, it b cleady inapplicabk to the subject 
which b presupposed by all objects and all intcr-objectb'e relations. To 
put it more strictly, dt relations, including the relation of diflerence, 
exist fat the subject; and consci^uently the subject is not one of the 
terms that is related to, or different from, the other. All disiinctiuns, as 
it is oltcn said, are within conscioumess or withhi knowledge; and tJiis 
implies that consdousness or knowledge cannot iw distinguished from 
something other than itself. Yet, on the other hand, this circumstance 
does not reduce consciousness to a mere rcro, or an abstraction empty 
of all contents; oU that it means is that consciousness, though umkniahle, 
is mdehnablc. 

Thus when the concepts of subject and consciousness are subjected 
to a strict analysis they are found to stand for a non-relational principle, 
though such a principk has proved to be a great strain upon most of its 
crilics, of the realistic as well as of the idealistic Schools. The strain rises 
to the greatest pitch when faced with its inevitable implication that 
all relationa. including the lelation of difference, must be inter-objective. 
Thus, for example, when Cook Wilson realkcs that in expressing and 
explaining the various aspects of the subject-object relation we use the 
ordinary calegotiisE which are all of tiie relation of object and abject, 
nr when Bradley niges that we cannot . strictly speak of a lelation betw^ 
immediate experience and that which transcends it, except by a licence, 
there is, no doubt, a violent wrench in the discursive intellect; but tliat is 
certainly no excuse for denying the validity of the conclusion of a rigorously 
conducted analyds, fat less for ibe reluctance to pursue the analysis to 
Liic bitter end. Brarlley's critics have, almost always, made this mistake 
of deprecating his theory of immediate experience on no better ground 
than Us indescribahility in terms of the roiatjonal intellect, and this 
hrt spite of his clear admissi on that it is indescribable. In this respect, 
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Bradley has been as tinfaiiimate as fjathkam in tlu! devidtipment of ladkn 
thought. 

As these consideratioTis emmot be further pursued here, all we can do 
is to pass oTi after expre^ssing our cm’iictioti that the value of the oon- 
[ribution^ jmade by Green and Bradley to a sound metaphysics ties in a 
large measure in their recognition of the non-rulational basis of rcIationaJ 
experience, without vrhich the greatest thinker will fall into confusions. 
Bosanquet^ on the other band, is too infatuated with the ffinceptinn of 
the whole to approciafe fully ihe role of [hi$ non-rdaticmal foundatioja 
of experience except as a means of es(^pe from inconwniont critkhma. 
It is, then, no womder that BosanqueL's critics have been often pinuded 
over the incansistencies of his of w^hich at least one is pumtedly 

brought forth by Professor G. Watts Cuntiingliam who has rightly seen 
that Bosanqiiet must either ranounoe the immediacy of the Absoluto 
or '^admlt that the conception of negativity has no ontological signifi¬ 
cance/"^ A more serious, and perhaps the most fundamental, error b 
that of placing knowledge along^de of the other forms of se!f-icve!ation 
of the universe, and thus fn™ng its foundationality. It is a clear case of 
wbat we have called the fallacy of transcendental dislocation. 


> J. M. E, McTAGGART 1866-1925) 

In McTaggart we come across a remarkable attempt at a i^mthesis 
of Hegelianism with the native Iradilion of British thought thrown into 
prominence by Bradley and Bosanquet* WTiile Green and Cami con¬ 
vinced of the reality of the unity of sclf-conscionsness* condemned Hie 
ernpirico-psychological approaches to epistemological and metaphysical 
pmbkins, Bradley and Bosanqnet revived the tendency to distinguish 
the theoretical from the other sides of human nature, and insisted that 
the Absolute must satisfy, not simply the theoretical ihmiand For con¬ 
sistency, but all the main want5 of tuiman nature of which inteUect is 
aji element. This led Brudley to consider thought to be a onesided 
appearance needing, like feeling and will, iransmutnticm and transforma¬ 
tion in a whole beyond thought and the other eJements. So Reality, 
according to Bradley, must not only be tbeoreticaJly harmonious, but 
must be barmontous altogether."' In the same spirit, McTaggart questions 
the adequacy of knowledge as an expressioti of the Universe. But, it 
may te ask^, is it not absurd lo talk of knowledge as inadequate? His 
answer b that ■ ^tfaere is a great diflerence between indicating an Ideal 
and realizing it.'* Knowledge shows us its own ideal* but it cannot realize 
Similarly, volilion too cannot completely express the harmony of 
spirit. The defect of knowledge and volition b supfwsed to be identkai, 
and it consists in the presence of the not-self as an extemoJ or alien 
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elemenl It is only in the emotion of low that '*we are able to regard the 
object aa it n^ards itscU'* and ihe not-niysetl loses all appcaiBJioe of 
oontingencj' and alienation. The dtolectic looks upon the self and the not- 
self US equally real, yet each is only a moment of the true reality which 
consiatB of inunedtate centres which are mediatert by relations. Thus 
McTaggart rejects Green's view which, reduces one side of an opposition 
to Ihe other, and dimlts that the view of tic diaiccttc does not favour 
this reriuction. The Absolute, it b therefore ccmdudiid, can only lie perfectly 
manifcsit’d in tlie emotion of love between finite selves that are its only 
fundamental differentiations.*? 

We need not pursue further McTaggart's analysis and argnments for 
establishing the superiority of love tn knowledge and \'QtitiDa, nor need 
we examine the corricrctncss of his interpretation of the Hegelian dialectic. 
What, howerer. needs comment in the piEsuiit context is bis co-ordination 
of knowledge with vidition and emotion—an assumption which 
come to be a ^jcrraanent fcatiue of psycltologital anal^’sb. That jrsydtology 
has epistemological presuppctsitiuns which therefore defy psyc'hologi^ 
treatment was the outcome nf Kaiit‘> analvsb of knowled^. And this 
belief has inspired the idealbtic movement m England, as reprEStmted 
by Green and Calrd, till the confusion between jisychology and epb- 
temolugy was again brought into vngne by Bradley, leading to an un- 
bndgeable gulf between logic and inetaph>"sic5. That this dmilism ^s 
not universally approved by the British idealists was evident from Hamid 
H Joachim's emphatic protest against the irreconcilable antagonism 
created by Bradley between logic and meiaph^'^cs.J* 

Tlie whole matter may pei^ps be made dear in another form. The 
distmetion between knowledge, volition and emotion, in so far as it ts 
dahned to l?e a true distinction, must reject as false- an analysis ^vbieh 
ia incmisistent with it, When challenged tlie dUtinctiem mnst be shown 
to be the oondusioR of certain considerations that claim to be true; it 
is on their ptesupposed truth that the condnsion nssts. In this sense true 
knowlcd^ and whatever is implied by It are the very groimd upon w'bich 
the distinction stands^ Similarly, knowledge which is absolutely true is 
presupposed by ou? preferences f<ir any of the three factors, knowledge, 
volition and emotion. In other words, the term "knowledge" Is ambiguous, 
as it may either mean the foundatioual krtowk'dge which is presuppo^d 
by the psycholugtcal dlstinclipri, or it may mean one of the eletneuta 
dktixiguialted by p^’chology. As fotindatitmai, knowledge cannot be 
identified with one of the rlbtinguished elements, and placed alqngsiik 
of them. 

Id the iiglil of titese ennsidexatinns, it will be easy to see why McTaggart 
breaks off frem the tradition of strict idealism which "rests on the essential 
depetidenoe of the object of knowledge upon the knowing subject, or 
ufjon the fact of knowledge," and replaces it by a spirit ual ram of liie type 
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of Berkeley, Leibtii^ or Ward. Tlie root of his dissatififaetiofi. as tlial of 
the realists, lies m the oui^tjmBted asstimpUim that id^^isin is wecessaiity 
iHXMlded to the psycholf>gicat meaning of mind and of knowledge* as one 
item by the side of the other itenis. Green^ as we have stressed abo^'^r 
fought hard againsi this as^mption^ and was consequently led lo atlirm 
an unconditioned consciotss principle at the foundatiuii of experiencse 
wWch, therefore, could be only negiatively defined, McTaggart^ following 
the psychological tradition revived Bradley and Boaanquet^ has 
naturally found it impossitile Id continue his allegiance to idealism in 
spite of his profound respect for Hegd's phitosophy, The otdy thread that 
binds McTagBarr to British idealism h belief that the tilrimate inter- 
pmetatinn of the universe imis* be spiritual: but the thread is too tender 
to bear the strain put upon it by his '^ontological idealism" wiih its 
avowedly pluralistic bias. The term "spirit'’^ as n^ed by McTaggait iias 
a connotation too ovetMd with objectiv^istic implications to lit into the 
deeper aspects of Greenes Spiritual Principle. The reason why this iscajies 
out notice is titc influence a wT>rd exercises upon our minds even w'hcn its 
original mining has completely evapocated. Thus, for caoimptep one man's 
conception of Gotl may be another man’s idea of flevli; and yet both of 
them may enjoy dui reputarina of being lhcist.s simply on the ground of 
the identical word, used by them. Similar is the case with the w^ord "spirit"’ 
as used by Green ancl McToggart respectividy. Though their thoughts 
move in the Edemtical atmosphere of He^ian philosophy, one reads into 
it what is as opposed to the findings of the other as the absEjlutism of 
^aiitkara is opposed to that of Madhva though both of them claimed alle¬ 
giance to the philosophy of Bridar3ya;(ia, 

McTaggart's attempt lo prove tJtat tlie only substance free from inner 
discrepancy must be a spiritTial substance which alone, tfierefore, exists^ 
though admirable for its analj^k subtlety and uncommon hair-splitting 
distincUons, is all along based upon the assumption tliat the categories of 
the world of finite object are nol inapplicable to the prindplc that is the 
logical preHrondition of all finite existences. So long as ttds assumption 
is allowed to stand a coherent interpretation of the universe vviU remain a 
mere dream. To show this in detail would be to undert4ike a comprelicnsivc^ 
critical discussion of McTaggart's arguments pjurtjcnlarly of his principle 
of detennining coixespocdence. This how^ever falls beyond the scope of the 
present essay that is deliberately restricted to one pariicuiar aspect of 
British idealism. 
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CHAPTER XLII 


ITALIAN AND AMERICAN 
IDEALISM 

i. INTRODUCTORY 

The teim 'idealism' convejTi a variety of meanings and the mearang varies 
according to contea;t. We are concerned in this paper idealism as 
a philfBDphical dcrctrme. As such it has a long end chequered hLstoiy 
both in the East and the West and 11 has assumed many diSeFcnt, even 
widdy diveigent, forms. It Ls not the pur^xise of this paper to trace the 
historj' and study the various Forms of the doctrine, but only to give 
a siiort review of the Italian and American versions of it with reference 
to their chief tvpresctitativics, Croce and Gentile, Rnj’ce and Uowison, 
respectively. If we classify idealism into its two distinctive tj'pes, 
absolutism and spiritual piutalism, as b usually done, Croce and Gentile 
may be assigned to the ftrst, Howison to the second and Royce may be 
regarded as a mediator between tlie two types. 

German idealism dominating all its rivals exetebed a profound inSuence 
on the thinking minds in Europe and America durii^ the mapr part of 
the nineteenth and the early years ol the twentieth century. II lound 
a congcuiai soil in Fngtand w'ivere it Bourished in the philosophical systems, 
c.g. of Bradley and Bosaii(]ucU From England the idealistic movement 
spread to America where the works of Kant, Fichte and Hegel came 
to be studied very dosely and carefully. Rnyce was deeply influenced 
by Fichte in particular, under whose influence he developed a distinctive 
form of idealism in the light of American experience. In Italy, however, 
"it is Hegd who has become the spiritual father of the recent neo-idealbtlc 
movemont there, of which Croce and Gentile are the outstanding figures." 

Contrasted with the idealism of Bradley, the Idealisms of Croce, Gentile, 
Royce and Howison axe all opposed to the conception of a "block 
univetse,'' share a dynamic voluntaristic oatlook and emphasize the 
value and importance of tlie empirical world They ate, therefore, tr^ted 
together here. 

A. ITALIAN IDEALISM 

An important ftatuTB of the nco-idealistic philosophy ol Croce and 
Gentile may be best understood as suggesting a way oat of natuialism 
and orthodox Christianity. It is essentially anti-meiaphysdcal and 
humanistic in character. Further, as throwing light on their philosophy, 
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w« mi£;ht nK^riLinii tlie names al Vlcd, Spavcnta and Trancesoo de Sajicds, 
who weiT then; immediate predecessors and iitspirera. As tn Hegc], 
thtJBgh Crcce and Gcntite held him in high esteem (or Ms speindatm' 
genius, they ciitldjccd lits philosophy and developed their own along 
new IIdis in llie light of theh ossn thought and expeihmce. Finding 
a substantial ebtnent oi truth in Ms dialiKtic, ihej’ yet crilkiznl liim 
for confusing the nexus o( distmnU and the nexus of opposites withm 
the concrete tmivErsal. This confasion, aeccFrding to Cmoe and Gentile, 
landed Hegel into panlogism. In a word, Hegel was in their cyw "the 
weaver of dialectical triads'* and '^the builder of a closed system." 

CROCE (iS66-i$52) 

Philosophy of the Spirit ,—^Bcnedetlo Croce was Ixim in i 80 & in a small 
conservative wTdl-to-do Catholic family of loyalists and attended an 
old-fashioned school. At Romt; he attended some lectures on Moral 
FbUosophy. The interest which he had in antiguaTian studies and his¬ 
torical resWrehes did not satisfy liim as to their fundamental principles; 
fio he gradually turned to the sicdy of Philosophy. He became a philo¬ 
sopher without "paying the usual penalty of praveTty or a professorship." 
It was much against his w'lll that he was drawn into politics and made 
Minister uf Public Education, "perhaps to lend an air of philosophic 
dignity to a Cabinet of politktans." But he did not take politics seriously. 
He spent liis time chiefly in oonducting m cidlahoratton with Gentih- his 
lamons periodical, 1 ^ CrUkit, He denounewi the wm of 1914 as a suidii^ 
mania. He remairu'd altmf from war and so liccanie as unjiopular in Italy 
as Bertrand Russell in England 01 Romam Rolland in Fiance. But socn 
after, bis countr^'men began to reganJ him as their friend, pbUffSopher 
and guido. 

Li his Inst 1 x>uk on Ui5k»i(itl iIhJ the Econcmics 0/ Karl 

Marx, he relented the economic interptelution of History and refused to 
admit materialism as a philosophy for thinking people or evim asa motlUMi 
for science. Xfind or Spirit was to him the primary and ultimate reality. 
And he developed his philosophic thought under the title of The Philosopf^ 
ojthe in four vohimes’ ^ii}tPkiios<tpkical EsSflyscontaining his famnus 

essay on What i$ Lifiag and IFAaf is Dead of ike Fhihsophy of He^et, 

Croce describes his philiraophy as the Philosophy of the Spirit. According 
to liim, the Mind or Spirit alone is real and thrmc Is no reality which b 
not Mind or Spirit, i.e. every form which Reality assumes or can assume 
is giuimded in Mind. Mind is creative and its cicatmt]i> consists in the 
interpretation of Reality Reab'ty b dynamic, and the concrete okmc Is 
real Hence philusophy is the study of this dynamic, CQnciete Reality. 
To say that Reality' is Mind or Spirit is to eay that Reality i& Ex|Krience 
—an activity, the forms of which are distinguishable but inseparahle. 
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HeAcci it is a system, ei whole and a iiuilyi (OfintaJ through and through. 
How then to account for the concrete world of ohjeci^t the distincticfn 
between the subject and the object^ "The contretc'world on its thcoiotical 
side," Siiys Croce, "is wholt^' on »sthetic-lugica] luality.'’ Such a distinction 
as subject and object is itself a product of Mind. Thus Mind creates its own 
objects and this leads to llio conclusion tliat Experience is a self' 
detcrmiiiing and self-creating activity. 

Croce d?sttnguishe<=i between two types of the activity of the Mind, viz, 
(ii Tliootctkal, and (2) Practicalj, i,e. knowing and doing, or undeistandmg 
and will respectively. These two actlviiies stand in a dehntte relatlonL. 
"Will depcnils on imdcrstanding in a manner in which undeistandiug 
does not depend upon will All knowing has action in view, but tt is not 
necessary to will in order to know."* 

Knowing is an active process with two forms. Intuition and Conceptual 
t hinkin g, or aBthctic and logical respectively. These two are related to each 
other "as a fust to a second degree," because the logical is depondent 
upon ssthoLlc activity or activity of mtuition, while itie ^esthetic depends 
upon no other activity. Doing is also divided into Economic activity and 
Ethical activity, tlie useful and the good respectively. The beaultJul aud 
tile true, the useful and the good are thus the four distinct pure, universal 
concrete concepts, each giving ns the whole of reality unde±r one of its 
asj^ects. 

Theoretic Actnnfy: Irttvitiem nTut Concept .—'"KiiDwledge has two fomis. 
It is either iniutHtsti knowledge or logics knowledge we acquire by 
imagination or jenow ledge we acquire by Intellect; knowledge of the 
individual or kpowledgo cd the universal; Know’iedge is, in short, either 
productive of images or productive of concepts."! 

Wliai does Croce niean by intuition, the first sub-grade of the theoretic 
GCtivity? The following msiances bring out cleariy what he mtans. The 
impression of moonlight portrayed by a painter, a musical theme, Lite 
outline of a landscape sketched by a maj^inaker; all these can be 
intuitions and cati exisl without the shadow of an intellectuaJ reference. 
In w’hat respoict, it may be asked, does this Intuition differ from per¬ 
ception—that "bugbear of the realists"? ITit reply is that pereeptitjn 
is the apprehension of some thing as real. Knowledge of reality' is what 
we mean usually by perception. Perception is index'd mtuition, hut 
intuition is much wider than perception; for, no question of reality arises 
in the case of pure intuition. .i\s regards sensation, Ciace says, it forms 
the lower limit of intmtion. 

Intuition has a duiracter of ifs ow^n and it is tint charactsriatic of every 
intuition to be expressive. It is just this expression of intuition in Image 
which is the .function of an artist. .4nd the keynote of Croce's aesthetic 
theory is "Bctiuiy is enptesann** An is h’rical. It is giving expresfdon 
to the iiitattian in the poet's or musician's soul Further, when w'e enjoy 
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» benutiiut utirk of act, it ii. dut own mtuUinn that we ace expri^ffing 
"Even that atsthetic i^ense which is contemplation cathiir than crcatioin 
is abo inward expression: the degree in which we uiideistiuid or appm- 
ciate a work of art depends upon our afaility to see by direct intuition 
the reality portrayed; our power to form for ourselves an expressive 
icugc."4 

The second su 1 >grade ol theoretic activity is oonceptunt thinking which 
universalizes what is given in bare intnitiun. WiUtout intuiUons concepts 
are not possible, jusi as without sensations intuitions themselves are not 
possible. For Croce, the concept is mental and stands for tin class of 
qualities in the external world; it is merely a moment or phase in thinking. 
As such it has three charecterbtks which are found nowhere else t^^ethcr. 
The concept is thus all three in one crone in three. The three characteristics 
arc EKpressiveness, Univensaiity and Concreteness. 

By expressiveness is meant that the concept, being based on an 
intnilinn which it completes, contains some expression os well. 'Uis mind 
cannot think a concept without thereby expressing it m some £onn. ^'To 
think logically is to speak, it may not be aloud or to others, but srane 
expression the thought must have. If we cannot express our concept it 
is a sure sign that we do not yet possess 

The characteristic of universality distinguishes a concept ironi an 
mtuition. Instances of concepts of sneh an entirely general character one 
quality. i;vo]ution. shape and beauty, The concept is immanent in every 
Intuition or image which forms the material of thought. ii is also 
transcendent. 

Finally, to say that the concept is concrete is to say that it is real, 
presenl in e'vciy mi:iincnt of our experience, immanent in every intuition. 
It is this quality of concreteness which enables m to distinguish the pure 
coao^t from a pseudo-concept. A pseudcncoocept, according to Croce, 
is a mere clas&'name. We arrive at it by a kind of mental shorthand; 
abstracting from ail existing "trees," for example. CCTlain common 
qualities, wo class them imdci the teim "Tree." It is with these pseudo- 
concepts that the natucal and niathcnmtical sciences deal, while logic 
is the study of Pune Concepts. The concepts "of natural sciences are 
concrete, but not universal; and those of mathematics are uiii\'eisa] but 
not coEQcrete; while Lhc true or pure concept is not univeisal attd concrete, 
but universally concrete and concretely universal."^ 

Praclkiil AciivUy: Econmik and EiAical .—Willing is the function of 
the practical activity', as knowing is the function of the theoretical For 
Croce, there is no distinction between a volition and the action wbicli 
Issues therefrom. Hence the appropriateness of the phrase "Vclition- 
aetkm/' Just as there ts no intuition which is not expresskm, there is 
no volition which is not aba oetjon. WTiatcver is not action is mere 
mechanical movement and this is a peeudo-conoept, an absitaction from 
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ifie concr?iL' whi:>lj? wJiidi is action, ITu? practical activity is divided into 
two snb-grades, Uir Economic and the- Etbicul. 'Hie economic activity 
b based iijktii the concept of the useful and the ethical on tltat of the 
gocHl. The economic and the ethical arc so Ttkited Uiat wliiJe the former is 
independent ot the latter* the latter is dependjent upon the former. It is, 
however, importaoi to note that every action emtXKlies tiie forms h<>tb 
of utility and of goodness. There is no purely ecorH'imic, seU-neganding, 
indi\idiml aetp just as Ihm h no purely ethical, oUier-regaiding univT^rsal 
act. Egoism arid aJtrukm, tUerefere* are lo^cally connected and indis¬ 
soluble momenta of expeiienoa. As such every uclioii is botli egoistic and 
altnibiic in character^ 

c/ Phihs^phy md fiPhilosophy ^ Cmce holds is 
m^hdohgut tind not mdapsim. Philqwphy is merely the universalizing 
in a concrete form of the matJ^rials applied by intuitions. A philosophic 
idea dawns in the mind of the thinker al a j»anJcnlar }iciint of time and 
space and uader certain definite circumstances and condiiions witboist 
which it could not have been wiiai it is. llie philosophy of Bergson, for 
example, could not have li^eeu what it U at the Lime of Heraclcims^ 
for it presupposes a knowledge of modem developments in natuml 
sciences and philo^phy which was impossible in the days ol Heraideitm, 
Philosophy changes with the change of history and since history changes 
at every moment, philosophy at every ntntnent is new. Him.ee it Io11q\v 5 
that a final philosophy in tlie sense of a definitive pionouncement of 
total truth is impossible.. Jsever can any philosopher, however greal, not 
even Hegel» claim a title to a complete m>d final pbilosopliical sV'Stem^ 
Ibe book of phitosophic wUikufi is not closed. The now philosoplucal 
proposition is made possible only by the old; the old tivies eternally in 
Lhe new that folknvs it and the new becomes old. Again, cannot think 
of historj' as a wboh'' without distinguishing it at the same time into 
the history of human actrvitks useful and good, beautiful and true. These 
are the iwpective siibjuct-maiters of cconomirrs and ethics, Bcsthf^tk^ and 
logic depamnents of philosophy which together and without further 
addition constitute the whole of it. 

To interprei history is to find out thi- canscs< ihc consequences and 
the correlations of evcnls and not to attempt to di^a^ver any costnic 
purpose. Croce ciiticUes Hcgeb Marx and Buckle for having interpreted 
history to suit their own preconcei^'ed nottoiis. All history^ is ooiitempr]raTy, 
because it has a contemporary significance and iUumination. 

Ordifiaxily, a distinction may be made between history and pIitli]isophy, 
the fonttor as laying emphasis on nutraiion of facts and ilie latter 
on conqaptnal un^rstanding. But if we probe into the meaning of his¬ 
torical and philwaplijcal prepositions, w’c find that at bottom they 
are one, Tlieir fonctiotB being the same, viz. the syntlieais oI marerials 
of intuitions,^ they are regarded by Croce as being identical. "History 
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does jiot precede Ptuiosophy iwr philosophy history; faoth are bom at 
ojie birth/' 


GENTILE (.tS75-ir^J 

Giovanl Gentile was a junior eoutemiiorary of Croce and rcndiDrcd 
valuable assHtance to him as the joint-editor of La Critica, which served 
as an ex<%Uenl forum for discussion of litniusY', historical and philosophical 
problems. Croce and Gentile together contributed in no small measure 
to the development of philosophical thought in Italy, (hmtile tvas both 
a philosopher and a pulitidan. He was a professor of Piulosophy in the 
Univiasity of Rome; and under MussoUni's regiiiie, he became iiinister 
of Education. He started his political career as a Ijbeial, but later joined 
the fascist movement. 

Ceutiltf was unto Croce a stndent, but he criticized bis master and 
devoJd)M!d the neo-idcalistic doctrine to its logical conclusion in hts own 
way by tunphasizing the unitary character of Reality, and devtdoping 
his philosophy of sclf'con^iousness. 

Philosophy of S«t/-cimscioit!tness.—fjKOt started with a djnamic reality 
whose cyclic activity is a syntliesh of four distinguishable but inseparable 
phases, vii. the useful, tiie good, the beautiful and ihc iruc. These phases, 
he holds, ate in tii> way detTimenta! to the systematic unity of Reality, 
But Gentile asks, how can mind be a unity and yet the basis of four¬ 
fold multiplicity? H it is a unity, multiplicity caniiot be as real, os unity. 
11 it is a multiplicity, there was no unity at all and there can be none, 
Gentile, ihcrefore, starts wiiti a criticism of the four pliases of Reality 
and reduces ail multiplicity to abstraction. But tlds fails to account for 
the apporunt multiplicity of e3tperiL<nce vrhich is a characteristic feature 
of our routine day-to-day life. Experience to us is ess^tiaily asubject- 
ohject relation. The knowing subject and the known object together 
constitute our knowlcdee. Agreeing wttli Croce, Gentile holds tile view 
that the worid of objects b not txxtcmal to minds. The distinction whkh 
b made between subject and object is itself the product of Mind, Mind 
makes its own objects. Knowledge doea not mean tlic relation between 
mind and nonomind which ts mdependent of it. The object of experi^ce 
is tnsepaiable from experience. It is indissolubly one with experience. 
The subject and die object, the knower and the known, all dissolve into 
Mind in die act of Sdf-coiisdousDess. It is the self-same mind w hich b 
both subject and objeset in Self-consciousncss. The subject is as much 
and just as complete mind as the object. In the words of GentiJe, "Tlie 
multiplicity is not indeed added to unity; it is absorbed in it. It is not 
N + 1 but JV = 1."^ Therefore, Sdf-consciousness is the only reality 
which Is unity with two api>arenily distinguishable phases, in which the 
same mind thrown itself compktely, appealing its subject and object. 
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Again, Gi^ntiL? points out tliat if tJie object of Lnowitig ts th^ subject 
himself looking into his own inwardness, creating his own object, then 
knowing and doing cease to be diffier^L phases: knowing is w illmg and 
willing knowing. Thus Spirit , hfind or Seli'Conscjousncss is not a nnitv 
of two activities, knowing and doing, but it is a single laiowing-doing 
activity. 

/rfffidism.—Gentile distiDguishes betwv^en tw^o kiiuds of thoughts, 
concrete tliouglU or concrete act of ihinkiBg (in whkh there is yet no 
dillcrentiatiDn hetw^iien the act of thinking from Qic content thought of) 
and abstract though L, whicti ts pASl th<mght or ilinugbt made object. 
In this way lie tries to show that luultiphdty of ex^jerimoe and thedu^ity 
of mind and reality are due to tiic movement froiti concrete to abstract 
ihcmglit. It foJIo^vs that thought :is a proc^ can never be its own object. 
Whtn w-e rdlect, it k t-honght as a ppodnet, the past thoughtn which 
becomes the object of thotight. Tliis pstsl thoughi. abstract thought, 
cither mine ovm or of othfiis, is real to me w'heo it becomes a pan of mv 
concrete thinking. ITuiS one moment of thought is succeeded hy another 
and that by a third, and so on, Aetna] moment of Oioughl gives all tkt^e 
past thoughts a concrete objectivity and in itself b succeeded by a further 
act whkti is actual. Thus ah past though! becnmeA passive, which is 
nature; the actual thought alnne is active, whkli b the Spirit, ‘'Nature 
is fossUiaed thought, the debris of the Life of lluuking« its shadow and 
echo; it does not face us, it follows. 

Gentile also luakes a dbliiiction between the empiricaj ego and the 
Transcendental ego. The empirical ego or ihf individual is an object or 
A part of nature. In knowing what I am, either as being different from 
other individuals or as being the same^ [ am already not wiiai I am 
1 am aoraething deq^er than the soli, I know to be my^T I am not what 
I knovi, but the knowing activity itself, wliidi is the Spirit. Thus all 
experience? is of the type of Self<onsdousness. The ^wi/jtVic^i/ u real 
as rooted in tho Transcendental ego which b immanetit in it. 

Such in brief outline are the philosophical view^ erf Croce and Gentile, 
the distinguished leaders of the neoddealistic movement in Italy. In 
cnnclusian, it may be svortli our while to note a few points of difierence 
between them* though ihey agree in regard to their basic idcallsric 
position, and also to liowever briefly* their vltws with Lbo^ 

of Indian Phflosopbers, The difierentes between Croce and Gentile are 
ivcll hroughl out in their polemical dbtit^ous as summarised by 
P- RomaneUp in his charming little book. Gcn/tfe, written 

in ihfi dialogue form after the manner of Vhw Croce differentiates his 
philosciphicai views and ouilook from Gentife's by finding fault w“iih 
Gentile's theologizing philosophy; for his enthusiasni for the unity of 
the spirit ignoring distinctions, as leading to my^iicism; for his Tmns- 
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ccndcntal which is only the ineifablc God in the tnoderu gAH}, As 
a staunch liberal humanist, Croce pmtests against Gentile’s tolalitarian 
and fascist philosophy of life. To impose authority at any cost, as Croce 
says, is to dispose of comrnon consent. 

Ntso-Idealfol Croce tn particular) and early Buddhism (generally 
speaking) agree in their anti-mctaphyskal and Uumanistic outlook. They 
have ruled out dugmaiic religion and abstruse metaphysics from their 
]dii]oiSeiphy. They are not interested in subtle and abstract metaphysical 
discussimis which do not iiluntinc, but only mystify and prove un{>roht- 
abif. especially when judged Iroin the human and moral point of view. 
This attitude gains in significance if wu compare it 'W’ith the Buddha's 
silence on metaphysical problems, Croce is wtdl knoUiTi as a humiuiist 
substituting the worship of beauty and the life ol ciUtnre for roligion, 
and a liberal democrat emphasising the ideal of individual liberty. Again, 
Buddhism and Nvo-Idcalism agree on the dtnamic view of Reality and 
thf essential identity of philosophy and iiistorv'. In this connect ion 
Dr. Pasgupta refers to the Buddhistic doctrine ol dependent origination 
(^raiiiya-samutpada). ’’Acwmiing to BuddhiAm, ttw being of an event 
or on apiKUrance has no further concept to define it dian that it has 
been detertnined by something else or it is determnimg something else. 
This concept of truth or philosophy is, theteforo. idetitka) with the emt- 
cept of history, vit. that of dctennhimg and that of being dfitermined.''*® 
He also points out that the “\'iew of Yngac5ja BuddhiEm is largely akin 
to the general position of Croce." Finally, it is suggested that Gentile's 
phUosoph-V of Sdf-eonscioQsness remmds us of a similar philosophical 
theory of YhjhavaJkya** and Sarhkam, But this similarity will be obvious 
only after the implications of Gentile's pMosophy arc properly worked 
out. 

B, AMERICAN tDEAUSM 

From Italy we now turn to America. .A young natiou, America has no 
antiquity comparable with Italy, Its philosophical tradition dates back 
only to itscoloniaf period when it li\'ed on imported ideas and its thought 
was saturated mth foreign inspiration, July 4 . gave America 

political independence but intellectually it remained colonial for some 
more decadi^. A process of intellectual emancipation, however, began as 
new ideas were imporied from wiUiout, especially from Germany and 
Britain and ihou^tful Americans began to review them in their historical 
perapectivo and interpret them in their own way. 

The middle of the nincteehtli lantury saw a great academic awakening 
expressing itself in critical and cunstiuctive work of it higli order. 
Philosophy was freed from clerical domluatton and became an mdependent 
department in the Universities. That philnsophy was recognised as a 
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prolvssiiniiuu^I discipline was due largely to the iafliienoe oi GcmiaDy, 
iliis al^ ejtplaiiis whv Germain iduzaii^m exercised such deep attraction 
for the minds of American thinkers and won so many adJwjretits among 
piofessoTs uf philosophy in American Universities. Societies lUce "Tlie 
Fhilosophical Society of St. Louis,*' "'The Kant Club'* headed by W- T. 
Harris and “llie Concord SunrmtT Cinh" fostered the study of Uertnan 
thought and led to the riiso of the diflereiit sehcKilb of idealism in AmcricOi 
In the present study, we aiv crnicemcd with only two of them. v\z, 
Absolute Idealism and Pejwjnai Idealism as represented by Royct and 
Howisc'n respectively,^* 


JOSIAH ROYCE (1855-1^16} 

A man of great learning, siJecuJative grasp and attractive Tlieraiy 
style, J«>sial) Rciyce was during his college education greatly impressed by 
the tvriiiiigs of Mill and Spencer. He studied first at the University of 
California and later in Germany under lAJtze, Wundt and Windelband. 
During this period be came under the inUnence of Kimt. the Romaniicists, 
Schopenhauer and later Hegel. Returning to America, he took tiis l)<x:toratc 
at Johns Hopkins University by writing a thesis an "The Possil'ility of 
Error." William James was impressed fay his scholarship and helped him 
to secure in 18^ a position in the Harv'aid Lrniversji5' where he taught 
philosophy for the rest of his life. 

Roj'ce Imd his sliaie of sorrows and afUictions hut he Ixue them in a 
spirit of chcerfol resignation, which is a cliaractcristk feature of his 
idealistic tdew of life. Crfrman idealism appealed to him most and he loveii 
to live in in* serene atmosphere and build up his own theory. He regarded 
order, peace and security as the objectives of sttciaJ life. In philasophy 
he formulated his theory of the Absolute in which all differences am 
reconciled and all values eiernalty Bonsen'ed, 

Royce's philosophical theory is usually described as Absolute Idealism; 
but it diflers from that of Hegel, Bradley or ^rukara. He derived inspira¬ 
tion and learnt much imm Gettnsm and Britisb idL’alists but gave a new 
and fresh turn tu the idealistic doctrine. He incorporated into hissv-stera 
elements of truth which he discov'eml in the m'al schools of thought. It 
is evident from hb mouumentai work. The and the Iruiividuai, 

that he arrived at hig Ctoiception of Being, which he named a.s SyntIndie 
Idealism, through a searching but sympailjetk: criticism of Realism, 
My-blidsm, and Critical Ralrunalism. 

lit weaving the complex fabric of his system, Roy'oe utilized the threads 
supplied by Pragmatists like Peirce and James and PfensonaJ Idealists 
like Huwjsciia. He had imbibed the spirit of rra^isceijrfentalism from 
Itteraiy idealists like Emerson- His w'orks also reveal some acquaintance 
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with U]>ani^dic thought, traces of wtiich may be seen in Ihc exposititm 
of tiii! idDaiistic tlti?ory' and tn his si.’inpathetic anderstanding of mystic^. 
During morr than thirty years of his philosofihicaj career he wrote a 
series of txioks in which wc find different formulations of his theory.” 
A shift in interesl and emphasis is tt’YWths,! in his later writings wtiicli art' 
marked by a tJeeperconcem with eiliico-sodal problems, a greater emphasis 
on will and jiurpose and a better appreciation of pcfsonality in telation to 
the Absolute. Unutation of space does not allowns to discuss in detail the 
differmt phases and stages of his ptulosophy. All that we can attempt here 
is to consider briedy a (cw of the distinciive features of hb thought. 

Errar and the AtsoUfte, —Like Kant. Royce emphasued ttie need of a 
criticism of knowledge as supplying the foundations of metaphysics 
In his first pliitneopUcal work, TTte HeJigiom Aspect of Philosophy, he 
tried to answer the question: What do I fmo^y "Douht for a imth* 
seeker.” he ■wrote, “is not only a privilege but a duty " To doubt our 
twrllefs is to imply that (a) there may be error in our judgments and 
(J) therfris a dt^rence betwetm true and false judgments. To admit thu 
possibility of error implies the absoluteness of troth. In and of itself, no 
single judgment can he an ertor; it is srrapiy' an asseniort. [t is an cttot 
only by comparison with a more adequate judgmEirtt or a''higher thougiit" 
which includes it. If error is thus relative to a h^hcr or more compre¬ 
hensive thought, we arc inevitably led, in Ltic last analysis, to an all- 
inclusive. Infinite Thought. Royce readies the jamp conclusiati by a 
parallel aignment that oui partial and fragmentary crq>erienccs require 
an all-mdusive. Absolute Esperiraice for their interpretation. This he 
describes as Omniscient Being or OtkI. The very existence of error, of 
partial and fragmentary exjicricnces is thus foorul to imply the .Absolute. 
To doubt or deny tlw Absolute is to affirm it: "this AbwtWe Experience 
b related to our (partfa!) ext>erit:nces as itn organic whole to its own 
feagments."'* 

tntcrnal and Extenuid Af caning of Wciis.- —As wc reflect on experience 
with which we start, we find that ir has not only a factual but also an 
ideal side. The bane facts are mere abstraciions. Experience is aJwavs an 
idealized or meaningful experience, ti is ideas that give meaning to 
facts, We liave tfieinfam to inquire into the nattm; of an idea. .An 
idea has an inner chiuacler and it may lie vimved as an embodiment 
Of expression of a conscious intenist or purpose. It has also an external 
reference, a rofercnce to an object beyond itself.An idea has thus not 
only an iimpr meaning as fulfiliitig a conscious purpose but also an external 
meaning in itx rcfcreiictr to an object t>eyond it. with which it is in cognitive 
relation, nie distinction between these mennlngs oorrcs]xnids to that 
between the tehat and the that, between essence and existence. These are 
insepaiably joined and together constitute the unity of experience. The 
realists and the mysiics, says Royce, indulge in false abstracricn. The 
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whole emphasis oC the former b on Ihe e^ctemal anti of tlie loiter on the 
inteinai fm^oning; Royce himself lays spedaUtress on tlie intmial meaning 
or ptirpose which ultimately del^innine^ the truth of an idea and fmds 
in will die key to knowledge* This indicates the voiuntaiistk phase of hb 
philosophy. 

Svnibiiic Idealism .—Rovoe formulated Ids own theory of Synthetic 
Ide^bm through a critical e^limati- of the three conceptions of Being 
as d£wtDp«<i in Realism ^MY^ticisni and Critical Rationalisni. For Realism^ 
be real micanfr to lie uidependcnE of an idea or exigence through 
which the real lielfig b, trom wilhout, bit, or tht^ughc or known/'** 
What is IS ni/i only external to our ideas of it but al^lutejy and inde- 
pendenily determines the ^Tilidity of our ideas. What we '"merely think" 
makes '"no diflerence*" whatever to the fact. Realism Empik& a dualism 
between ideas and objects. It sepataies too rigidli^ the external from the 
interna! meaning of ideas, laying special stress on the formet. In hb 
criticism of Realism, Royce potuts out that it is based on a false abstract 
tion in so far as it sunders and holds quite apart ideas tmd objectSt the 
internal anil ilie external meaning of ideas. In reality, Lht>se arc insepar¬ 
ably joined and mutiudly depciiEient as parts of one KealitV- If any fact 
tiT object is wholly “otbur^'^ ur beyond experieucu^ it renders any linkage 
between tlitm and in coTtst^qweric**, any true kinjwtedge of it impf^ssibje. 
By mcrelv exammiiig an idea, taken by ilseif, cannot tell whether its 
object is ur is not real. Nor enn we idl by merely considering an object, 
whether any particular idea external to that object does or does ont 
rightly represent it.^ A consistent realist has to admit that his ovm theory^ 
being an idea and at the same lime an independent entity, has no relation 
to any real v^t>rM; a world irt which he lives but wliich> on his theory, is 
reduced to a realm of nothingness or voidl 

Royce has greaft^r simipathy for Myatir.jsm, Christian as well as Hindu. 
He-ol^sen'es tliat Mystkiam first appe^ared in India and that the tJpani^ds 
con tain tJie cnitre stoiy of the mystic faith. Wysttcism, according to I tiiUp 
is the polar op[.K>sjte of realisniH For it , to be nicans, s^ply and 
wholly, to be immediate/'^^ Mysticism says: ""Know the truth is ml 
outride, it is nigh thee. e\'m in ihy hemt. Purify thysetf. In thee is aU 
imth How shaiJ it be except as known and a$ gne with the Kiiawer?^" 
As opposctl lo Realism, M3rsticism lays the whole emphasis on the internal 
meaning. Ikdng is idtaiitlfied with falfilmeni of purpose. All ordinary, 
finite ideas are condetnned since they have no absolute internal meaning 
and so cannot be taken as reaL Royce rtgaids the mystics as the most 
thoroughgoiiig empiricists, because they take their staod on pure, absolute 
cxpiTicncc. T^s is Reality. This is self in complcteiieas, ""Tliat art tliou," 
Royce refers to Y&jftavaikyu's Ndi and to Bernard's Niscio, A'-c^cio, 
A mystic says, '"Believe not those prattlers, who boast that thsy know 
God. ^Vho knows Him is silent." 
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Ft [s well to remember that Royce hitsi. for pxjrposes of liis disaissbn. 
taken extreme: tOTtns of Keatisiri and Sfysricism. Me finds that Mysticism, 
Hkc Koalisin, U tiasf^rt on a fad&e absLraction, He does not agree with 
mystics in their excessive emphasis on intcmal meaning and immediacy- 
Nor docs he share in their dispamgemcnl of the world of fact iti their 
att^iciy to exalt the Absolute, When Royoc TAitf ari fAnw, he nrges 
thill this b mie not of the imperfect self of ihi- merely hnite idea bnt 
of the MlfiUed and final or Abiuiinte Self He accepts the Ndi, X€H doctrine, 
not as tixpressing the essentiM nainm cf fme Being hot the present 
Lnadeciuacy of our passing and finite ideas. The (mite, hnwever. is lighted 
by the leliiiite: the glimpses of the Eternal are truly seen in the temporal. 
To sum up: "If mi^sticisni is to escape from its o^ti finitude and really 
is n> mean by its absolute Being anything but a ^lere Nothing, its account 
oi Being must be so amenfhd as to involve the assertion that our finite 
iifi is not msane illusion, that our idcuis; are ndl raenrly false, and tliar we 
arc already, even as ftniten in touch with Reality/' Si> to amend it is the 
of Roj'ce's idealism. 

Koyce then proceeds to consider fhr ihird conceptiiin of Biding winch 
lii.^ dtiscribes as Critkal Kationalbm. He finds it in a (hvelupt^d form in the 
phiic^phy of Kant and regards it as marking m advance over the first 
two conceptions, viz. Realism and Mysticism. Unlike Realism* it holds 
thai Being is not absolnteFy independent- It is objecih'e hut not isoJaicd 
fnnn the realm of ideas. Unlike Mysticism, it kc^eps aw^ay from any ten^ 
dency toirords subjectivism and recognizes the meaning and value of 
finite ideas. Its w^tchwortl b neither Endependeujce nor Immfdiacy 
but Validity boT it, "to be real now meaiiS, primarily* h he ralid, to 
hf Iruc, io be in essenee die standard for ideas/'** Our ideas have a 
stai^dard exlcmal to them.'^'lves to which they must coirespond. To 
be real b lo bo reiatrf to possible expmenctv und*ir known and 5i»erified 
conditions 

Rut w*hnt do mp^an by \^idity and po^ihle ex-perience asks Roycc/ 
These terjns are not used imaTiibignonsly by the critical rationalists. As 
applied to ideas that we actually verify, validity means that they are 
concretely e-xpressefi in our indi^rdual experience. But as apptied to the 
whole realm of valid tnith in general (to the world nf nature as not yet 
observed by us, or in mathematicat truth not now' present to tui), it means 
that this realm has an extm-empirkal character- \ alidity appears as 
unUTrsaU formal atid abstract, The truth $eems m first to he an mdiridual 
fart, but it transfuTm?^ itself mlo a universal fiTindplc. According fo 
Royer tIUTc h no such thing as tiurre pfjrssibiiit)': pots^ibitity logically 
involves actuality- Reality concrete and iiidiriduol: whai validates 
ideas must be conceived in terms of IntliriduaJ Experiimot;, 

li is TO resolve the dLBiciilties in thest' three doctrines rhat Royce 
formulated his theory of Synthetic Idealism. Being is someth ing "other^' 
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thaw and rnidtoiitativc ovfT finite lileafv, a£ Realii^m asserts: tor ideas aeefc 
Bding that which, whtm compklely known, wilt fulfill them and end 
tbeir doubts. Being is noU iiowcver^ independent of them. 

Being is tulfilmcnt of purpose which ideas seek, as Mysticism insists^ 
hut it is not A merciy immediate iaot that quenches ihtm. Be ng invotvi^s 
truth or validity of idetts, as Critical Ratiojaaiigm demands; but validity 
is not to be conceived as an abstract universal but as having a determinate 
form, a concrete content. An idea is true, in its own measure^ and on 
its own plane, it cunosponds. even hi its ^ugueness, to its own final and 
completely individtiai expression. . . /' BfflVig is ''what gives true ideas 
their truth, or in other %?ords, to Ikt r^l is tci he the ob|ea of a true ithia/" 
^rheRdorCfc **whiil i$, or whui is fs m anboditKcni^ in 

i^iiimdual fotm and in final ftdfilm^nL inUrnal nuaning of finite 

Reality is thus in the last analysis identical with oompleie internal 
meaimig or oitJmate purpose^ the otherness of externa! meaning heiug 
tn the end an appearance. Royce liolds that the meaning or the purpose 
of the idea is nut its extinction but its extension so as to embrace what 
at first appears as its other, llie purpose of the idea is its own completioir 
"Tliis alone la All else b either shadow or i;Lse is partial einbodiinient. 
'fliis alone is real, tbi$ <ximpkte life of divine fulfilment of whatever 
finite ideas seck/'=® Royce calls it God, the Absolute Self. JnfiniU Tkynght 
and tl'ifl. It IS albindu^ve* all-knowing and in it all purposes are eternally 
aopornpIisJuxL The Absuhite or God is abo named by liim bi hb various 
WTitings as Problem-Solver, Wnrhl-Iuterpreter, Beloved Com¬ 

munity. These different mmes imply cither a dran^ in emphasis or a 
shift in the point of 

7’A^ Ab&daU, Self and This general oudbie of Royce's theory 

ol Being requires to be filled in by a few important detads. In this con- 
necdon bis \iews on the relations of the finite selves and the physical 
world to th!* Al^iute deserve special consideration. It was no easy task 
tiT Royce to adduce ajgmneQts, both logkal and ethical, in support of his 
vcrsicin. of Uie philosophv of the Al^soltitCk He had to take partictilai care 
lo avoid the extremes of rigid monkm and absolute pluralism in 
terms of which his philosophy was likdy to be uiUrpretecL 

RiO^nce repudiated the empirical, intuitive and transcendental con¬ 
ceptions of the human sell. Accordfiig to him^ it b ivciUiiir an ucttiaJ 
expenence* nor a thiEg nor a substance but "a Meaning embodied io a 
conscLous life/'" Hie meaning, purpose or life-plan of every limte self 
is fragmetitaty and is only a partiiti expression of will or plan. 

Everv sdi is dilferent from every otiier. All these combine in tiit 

imity of tlur Absolute Sdf, without losing their indi\nduality. freedom and 
rreifal reapoiisibility. Tlie individuahty of a self does not ttiL^an its inde¬ 
pendence of other selves; on the contrary, it b closely liukod with the 
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mter-communicatin'n ami int^rdependence df all selves, Koyoe is thus 
opposed lo Leiinujt's iLeorj' of mutually independeni, winduvelessmcmadB. 
To say that a self is an individual, uniquely embodying the Will of Cod 
or tli£f Ab^lute, is to say that it is free. To be free is to be self-detennined. 
It b true that finite selves are what tiiey are in and through the Absolnte. 
that the Absoltite Will or thii VYDl of God is induaive of all finite wills. 
But it ts mu ooiTcct to argue on that ground, says RoycOj that finite 
selves are swallowed up in God or that their wills arc not free at all. 
“We are in God* but vre are not lost in God." Royce argues in the same 
manner in fav'our of the inimortahty of individual selves in the Absoitite. 
He is axucious to conserve their personal immortality and yet he makes 
them ultimate sharers in the all-embracing vision of the Ahsotute, 

Tt follows from the central idealistic Uieory of Royce that the world 
of natui^e is thmughout of such stuff as ideas are made ot These ideas 
which constitute the world, iliough outside finite ttiinds, yet exist in and 
for the Universal Uind. The world out there must in order to be known 
by us be a menLaJ world. If it were not mental or spiritiial in its inner 
chameter, it w'ouldtotally inaccessible to us. God is its final, not its 
medianicaJ cause; it is the expression of His will or purpose. The inner 
significance of the world as the xesiure oi God can understood only 
through "apj^iadon,'' not through scientific “description." WTiat is 
appreciated, t,e. inwardly felt and imEjediately apprehended, is inner 
meaning, purpose or value. Whnt Is described is the external aspect of 
facts. Scientific description is abstract, superficial and mechanical, as it 
is concerned only with wbal can be tnensuri^, verified and communicated 
It thus leaves out tbi'- deeper aspects ol life and its ultimate value. However 
great the arfuevement of sdenoe and its practical utility, Royce says, 
^ence docs nol give tis a full view of life and cannot disclose the ultimate 
naturt* of reality.^ 

It is interesting to note in this connection Royce’s ingenious use of 
the idea of Time-span, Abaiidoning the ideal contrast of mind and matter, 
of self and nature, and stressing their continuity and analogy, he suggests 
tliat there are various types and degrees of conscious processes. We may 
understand tliis statement when applied to ajiimate- beings, but if it be 
asked how inanimate objects can have cbnsdousness, Royec's reply is 
tliBt what we regard as inanimate objects aie in fact living, though wc 
do not realize this because they have time-spans different from ours,*J 
We thus have no riglfi whatever to speak of really unconscious nature 
but only of uticommunicative nature, \Vc can conmumicate only with 
those bdii^ tljat share our time-span, and not, for example, with moun¬ 
tains and stars with their vastly longer rhythms or time-spans. This 
docs not. however, mean tJiat they ore totally devoid of any type or 
degree of consciousness. They only appear to us to be so devoid, li^use 
OUT range is limited, but they arc not so to Gtxl, to whom with Hb 
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imlimitcU range, everything i^ a]J at once, totum iifnul, and w'ith \Miom 
it is all Everlasting Now. 

Loyalty and Beltnted Comtnitmty.^-^c last phase of the philosciphy 
of Rot'co is dominated by etbieo^religious interests. It centres round two 
important conceptions of Loyalty and Beloved Conununity, which are 
developed by him in his PMtosophy of Loyalty and Tho Probitm of 
Ckrtstiatitty. Vaitly under the iniluence of Peirce and Ilmvison, he for¬ 
mulates in. these later writings a tbeoiv' of the world as a community of 
minds rather than a realm of ideas. Itnowledge Is described as a sodal 
process, a community of interpretation, ratlicr titan in the IriditinnaJ 
idealistic fasltion. God is conceived not in the conventional theistic manner 
but as the Spirit of Community, without, huvvevar, detracting froni His 
supmni£ religious status. 

tn his earlier work, TAr Religious 0/ Philosophy, Ro^^ce had 

formulnted his theory of morality of harmony based on moral insight. 
Tl is moral insight that promotes human solidarity by the service of an, 
science, truth and the State, and fiatmonizes the coniiicting individual 
wills into the unily of the Universal Will. In his later w'ork, Tfitf Philosophy 
of Loyally, we have an eloquent presentation of the conception of loyalty 
as constituting the keystone of ^ ethical dectriue. He dehnes lovolty as 
"the willing and practical and thoroughgoing devotion of a persem to 
a cause.'* . 4 s instanced of loyally be mentions the devotion of a patriot 
to his country, of a martyr to his retigiun, of a captain to Im sinking ship. 
h man Ls moral when he is loyal to a cause. But there are many dihcretit 
causes nM mir loyalties may conflict. The question therefore arises: 
How are we to decide what cauges are good and worthy of ruir loyalty? 
How are wc to reconcile conflicting loyalties? That cause is good, answers 
Royce. which satisfies not only my interest but Uie interest of all the 
fellow-beings who arc equally loyal to the same cause. In other words, 
that cause is good by being loyal to which similar loyally of others is in 
no way disturbed, that causi! whidi fosters loyalty to loyalty is good. 
"In choosing and in serving the cause to which you are to l:e loyal, be, in 
any case, toy^il to loyalty*'^ This, according to Royce, is the highest 
moral command. Loyalty to loyalty is the supreme virtue, all virtu±!s 
like justice, charity, fidelity being only its special forms. Such loyalty 
unifies and ennobles life, giving it centre and stability, and fi l l i ng it with 
hope and courage. "All the loyal are, and in all times have been, one 
genuine and religious brotherhood'' To act as if one were a member of 
such brotherhood is to attain the goal of moral life, to win what religion 
calls salvation. 

It may be seen from the above a^unt how Royce find^in his developing 
ifldlosophy aj» ea-sy passage from "Ltryalty to loyalty" to the "Beloved 
Conununity.'* Royce accepts St, Paul's interpretation of Christianity 
and holds that the oonoeption of the Beloved Community is the very 
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essence of Christbnity. For him CJirifitian bve on the form of 

Iriynlty, What catr traly and juistiy claim mjr loyalty is not atty cornmimity 
or union but a community of memory and hope, a unity of faith and 
redeeming grace. Ko man can be saved in his isolation, but only through 
his loyalty to the Eteloved Comrovniity. Such loyalty aexording to the 
generally accepted interpretation of Royce’s religious attitude, meai w 
love of God and implicit surrcndiLr to I'lis Will, 


George holmes howison (1834-(91(1) 

The names of Rayce, James and Dewey arc usually mentioned as the 
three most eminent thinkers that America has produced. Howison docs 
iwt occupy that h^h position as a thinker or writer, but deserv'cs recog- 
nitnm as a very successful teacher ivhn inspired many generations of 
pupils, some t)f whom came to be known as great thinkers, Howison, 
wliose life was a veritable Odyssey', travelled extensively In Europe and 
moved from place to place in America, holding difftreul teaching posts 
in various Universities and institutions, lecturing on subjects as diverse 
as Mathematics and Political Scirjicc, Logic and Philosophy nf Scieucu. 
His wanderings came to an end when ai the .ige of fifty he settled in the 
Univeisiiy of California as a. professor nf pliUosoptiv. 

Howi-Son was fijr a short rime under Hegt-l's influence till Leibniz's 
ibtwy of Monads came as an importaitt corrective to Idcget's philosophy 
of the Absodtile. The AtKolute of Hegel, Howison said, is "the night in 
which all emvs an: black." In ‘The Great Philosophical iJebaie" {reprm 
dneed in Royce*s 3 hsConceptwn of God), .Howison criticized the Absolutism 
of Royce on the ground that it led to tlie obliteration of individuality. 
This Criticism led Koyce to modify Ids tiicory and formulate a conception 
oi Trie Belowd Comniunity whkh resembles that of Howison's itiptiblk 
vf Spfnfe. Howisuu had a warm and worthy friend in Ettchen, a wdTknnwn 
German piiilosupher with whom he liatl a rare Intellectual agreement. 
Both of them stood firmly and fully on the platform of Perikinal Idealism, 
lliey comltated every form of pantheian as they htld that it annulled 
every distinetton in the realm of value and left no place for ethics. 

Hovrison did not work out a logically comprehensive sv^tem of 
philosophy but expressed his views on a number of philosophical problems 
in a style which is both lucid and forceful in articles in the Journal of 
Speentativg Phitosephy, the Mibberl Jcurnal and in his Limia of Evolution 
and Other Essays. Tlje two problems which drew his attention 

u'ere Evolution and fndiWdualjty and be sought to aclvt them by f<mnu- 
laiing a theory known as Personal Idealism or Spiritual Pluralism. 

Nature and Limits of EvofflifOn.—Howifton did not doubt the reality 
of Evolution as a /(Hsl of biok®? and vaiuid it as a m^hod of science 
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wtfchiti lhat fidd. He, however, held that its extension to the whole world 
a cosmic theor>^ was an unwarranted speculation. Evolution, he huld, 
fannot satisfactorily explavn the engin of life cr mind. The idea nf evolu¬ 
tion IS {{Toutided ill the Idea of progress, the meaning of w'hL<di can be 
imderst^:^ only in the light of a goal, an ideal that is '^beyond" the 
actual and not yet realized, Evolutiou thus means progress in the direction 
of the goal to be adiicvttL nw ejsplamtioa of cvtilutionary progress is 
therefore teleological, not mechanistic. Let sdence study ''man the 
physical, the physiologicah or the expcrimentalli" psj'cliolpgical/* but 
Id it not venture to encrci^cli on "man die spirit/' Tlte spiritual man 
cannot ewlve from mcchauical tLatnre. On the contrary, it is nature 
that requires mon the spirit far its explanation. The wxirld* according 
to Hovvison, consists of a plurality of spirits, selves or persons who con¬ 
stitute the Eternal Republic of which God is the President- Howison 
dierefore held that the rheoiy of evolution destroys the reality of per¬ 
sonality r whether human or divine, if it is medianistically uitGipreted or 
extended beyond its legitimate sphere or propounded as a cosmic theory. 

PmitNal /if^fsm.“The dominating mntive of Hewisan’s philosophy 
was ethical. He was ptimarily concerned ^vith maintaining and defending 
the integrity, moral freednin and respimsibilitjv of mam He was opposed 
to both tnateiialism and "historic ideaUsm" fur both according to him 
were monistic.*? The ferrmer reduced mind to mattitr. The latter allowed 
nn room for reai, independent minds in the alt-hiclusive, UniversaJ Mind- 
Both therefore involved the denial of persoml freedom and moral agency. 
Hewi^n fought against pantheism as it was eiiher atheistic or acosmic 
and as siidi ovenvliehniDgly impersonal, coutradictLiig pcisoiial freedom 
and irntnortalitj*. Ilowison did not think that science supiiorts the claims 
of pantheiEim. but if It did, ''this w^nxld he an mdlctrnent ^ science rather 
thin an endorsement of pantbekm/' Though a piumlisl, he is opposed 
Ui anaichir individual bm. Though a believer in Gcd* he rejects the 
(ioctrhift^ df f rod ns "an ail-preefestinatitig Single Mind that ^one has 
rea I free agency/' 

G«rf. Man AWwns.^Howison reduces all existence to rniuds, or 
to the irems and orders of their experiences, ’'These phenomena! expert- 
PDCes, as rijcognized by tive active forms of tx^nsclousness, are what we 
call the physical w^orld of nature.^' The Universe is thus an innumerable 
number uf tmereated, free., self-ssulKistent selves who have tio origin 
in time nor existetice in sj^ce, yet on account of whosu correlation and 
ai-exLstunce ’ Time and Space and all that both 'contain' owe tbdr 
existence.''h is mind whidi b "imture-lxgettiiig'" and tiie fimte minds 
alone are "dhectwely and pmdnctiveJy causal of it/" If there js a mtUrt- 
plicity of free* Snite^ individual mtndsp as Howison holds, how can the 
objcctivit)" of nature be accounted for ? He answers by referring to die 
"benign consensus of tltc whole society of minds"" who have an identical 
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PRAGMATISM 

1 . INTRODUCTION 

Thf pragmatic mov^ent in pIiilDsophy, associate with the names o£ 
WHliam Jame^ and John Dewey in Amtirica, and F. C. S. SdiillCT in 
England, on'gmated primarily as a polemic against ahsoLute idealism of 
the Hegelian School which, for some time, doniinated Aitglo-Ainericaii 
thou|dit thrmgh the teachings of its able exponents like T. H. Green, 
Edward and John Caind, F, H. Bradtc)', Bernard Bosanquet and Josiali 
Royce, The absolutist's belief in the eihcacy of ilie dialectic mothj^ for 
estabiisfaing knowledge and troth, his monistic outlook and Conception; 
of a world of static perfection, a "block imiverstr." bigically complete 
and determined through and through, his transcendentalism and other- 
w'oridline^, came in for severe critkjsm at the hands of the pragmatists. 
Tlie absolotist approach to the prabicm. of reality being purely togicaJ 
and mtellectual, had no appeal for the pragmatist whose approach was 
essentially human. Tlie absolutist's conception of the wi>r]d. says 
W. James, is no doubt '‘simple, clean and noble," since “principJes of 
reason trace its outlines" and "logical necessities cement its parts." But 
it is far too abstract and remote from the world of concrete personal 
experiences which is "multitudinous beyond imagination, tangled, muddy, 
painful and perplexed." Tiie "contradictions of ocal life being absent from 
it,” it is a "monument of artificiality," a "way of escape" from the real 
world and nut its explanation. It is an unreal substitute for the concrete 
wntld. of ours with its change and plurality, chance and indeterminism.^ 

Hie pragmatist emphasis c-n the reality of the temjJOTat as opposed 
to the eternal, on change and plurality as opposed to permanence and 
abstract unity, on indeterminism as uppo^d to necessity typifies the 
characteristic outlook of the riS'cntieth-centuiy philosophy. In its anti- 
absolutism, pragmatism agrees witli all the contemporary philosophical 
tendencies, including Italian neo-idealisni, Anglo-American neo-realism 
and logical positivism; in its anti-intellectuaUsm and emphasis upon the 
biological Categories. ii is akin to Bei|;soui£m and voluntarism. 

It is difficult to gt\ie a clcar-cul definition of pragmatism; partly because 
it is not a systentatic doctrine which can be tindeistn^ in terms of 
some single cardinal prindplo. and partly because it is prompted hv 
differeut motives in its different exponents Pragmatism expresses a 
philosophic altitude, a particular outlook on Ufa. and professes to be 
a criticism and a method rather than a systematic philosophy. 
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For The jUBgniatist, pMbsophy is not a kirren iniidlcctTiaJ puiFiiit* 
blit b vitally related to human life and existence^ Philosophical con- 
cepiioTis arc not fneneJy of a dialectical natniiCH but have serious implica¬ 
tions for human life: Oar theories are otiose if they have no bearing on 
the problems of life, and our ideas and beliefs have no meaning if they 
fiiil to mo d i f y our oondnet and mako any possible difference in our 
experience. Our concepts do not merely des^be and chriracterire an 
indcpendiintly real world* hut nre^ as in experimeatal sdence. working 
hypothesesH ways of getting results^ whose truth valui? di?pends upon the 
extent to which tJiey admit of empirical verificatkiii. The life which we 
live as human Isdngs is primatiJy a life of instincts and desires, of a 
conimimu^ prcNcess of adjustmeTit and readjustment to au envirornnent* 
nf enterprise and ivdi'cnturei risks and uncertXLinties^ failures and achieve^ 
ments, decadence and progress. Evxr}' miuneut ol our lives we island on 
fiirr triaf, faced with some vit^l isaues which call for decisive action on 
our part, Under the circnrastajiCf^;, wre cannat, except at our own pcrilj 
indulge in barren intellectual .pursuits or fiddle v^-ith logical trivialities. 
Our intellect be hanii,^ssod la the ^vice of action, and knowledge 
must suhsen e the ends of lif&. Philosophy must exkL for the sake of life, 
and not life fer the sake of philo^phy. 


ii. ORIGIN OF PRAGMATISM- CHARLES SANDERS 
FEIRCE (1839-19143 

Both James and Dew-cv attribute the origin of pragmatism to Charles 
Sanders Peirce, the American ^ientist and logician,^ The term pragmatic 
was suggested to Peiree by liL^ study of Kant, Jsi h^ Mfluphyi^ics a/ hforuls. 
Kant madi? the distuuTtion between ihfi laws of morality whicii are a jfrWari. 
and the rules of skill and the iecimi<tue (if art. based m experience and 
having definite relatkai to human jaupose. Ttie former he named 
*"pfacricaJ'^ and tbr latter "pragmatic/^ Having an experimental cast 
of mind. Peirce was not interested in the a priori practical laws which« 
for him^ beionged to an airy TEgion of thought, bat he readily seised 
upon Uic wtjrd ''pragmatic/' which has deMjte bearing on Imman 
purposes, to name his owii doctrine. As a logician, h-e was rntere^ted in 
the ari and technique ol real Ihinking and tt.sed his pragmatic method 
for the purpose of malring our ideas clear and lortmng effective defimiioas 
in conformity with the spirit of ^^lentihc method,^ 

In his pragmatism^ Peirce develops the meaning of Ideas rather than 
Ilf truth. As iLu experimentalist, he was nut incHued to accept the meaning 
of ideas on authority or trom an analysis of tficir conceptual ddfinitiou, 
but would mthcr put them to work to see wh^t they amount to in terms 
of their sensible eflecis- and w^hat perceptual characteristics they are 
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lik^Ey tD iii}\'elop. The whole meaning ot iitt idea is detennined by its 
conceivable pfactical bearings and possible sensible efiects. A concept 
ciuinot be defined in the abstract; its sole meaning lies in what it amounts 
to in ibc concmte.f WTintever assertion yon may make to an e.vperi- 
mentalist, "be will either nndeistaiul as meaning that, if a given 
piescription for an experimeitt ever can be and ever is carried out in 
act, an experience of a given tkacription will tesalt. else he nill see tio 
sense at all in what you say.”* Propoaitions, from the point of view of an 
experimential scientist, have no meaning unless they can he translated 
into prescriptions for attaining new experimental truths. According to 
the pragmatic prindptc, then, the meanirig of a concept is to be found 
"in all the conceivable experimental phenomena which tfie aihnnation 
or denial of the concept co^d imply,'’* 

Peirce is not interested in defining the sensuous details of phenomena, 
bat tries to define their rational purport which lies in the purposive 
bearing of the word or propositjon in qiifislion. The meatiiog of a proposi¬ 
tion, according to him, "Ls a general description of aiJ the experimental 
phenomenu which ilu* assertinti of the proposition virtually predicts."? 
It is. Further, that form of the prapositkui in which it ’’becomes applicable 
to human conduct, not in these or those special circumstances, nor when 
aim eiitiirtains this or that special design," but "under every situation 
and to every purpose.*’* Tlcnoe Peirce not only identifies nreaning with 
the future, but also with the general, lie emphusutes the univeisalitv of 
concepts in the realm of experience as well as their putpo^ve bearing. 

Although in Petroe's theory action or conduct plays an important part, 
yet the "stoical maxim that the end. of man Is action did not appeal to 
him," and he did not make thought or rational activity subordinate to 
particular ends or rnterests. "To say that we live for the sake of action 
would be to say Ibat there is nu sucli thing as a rational purport."* For 
the pragmatist the summuift bonutn does not consist in action, but in 
that process uf cvolntjon whereby the exbtent with the aid of aaian 
becomes gradually a body of rational tendencies or of habits generalised 
as much as possjhJc.“ In Peirce's pragmatism, according to John Dewey, 
the role of action is that of an Intermediary, It is by means of action 
that concepts are applied to existence, and the modification of existence 
resulting rherefcom constitutes the true meaning of concepts." 

From his pragmatic point of view, Peirce also t h ** meaning 

of the terms "reality" and "truth. ' The meaning of these terms must 
Iw determined on the basis of tlieir eifecls having practical bearings. The 
effect whkli the real things produce is to cause beliefs, and Exdiefe are 
the consequences whidi give the term "reality" Us rational purport. The 
sole purpose of sctcjidfic inquiry U to pas 3 from a state of doubt to a 
state of ^ttled belief, and the scientific method of fixation of bdiel is 
to push the inquiry far enough to seenre consensus of opinion among 
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qualified investigators. To fix our belief about R^ity, whose characters 
are independent of what this or that man thinks about them. M-e should 
secure agreement of all the investigators. *'iteality’' will then mean the 
ob^t of those fixed bdiefis about which, after prolonged inquiry, con* 
sensus of opinion has been secured, and “truth" happens to be merely 
a qualitY of these beliefs,** 

3. PRAGMATISM OF WILLIAM JAMES (iSqit-ioic) 

Whereas Peitte's pragmatism had a decidedly inteltcctual cast, in so 
far as he was interested in the rational pmport and not in the sensuous 
quality of experience, and it emphasized the reality of "generals," James 
being more of a nomiRalist, emphasized the reality of particular sensible 
experience. Peirce himself disagreed with tlie ititcrpretation which J^es 
had put upon his pragmatism.*) James no doubt accepted the fundamental 
principle of Peiree that “our beliefs are really rules Eoi action,” and that 
our thougtit distinctlous being never "so fine as to consist in anything 
but a jjossible difference of practice," our whoh- oonceptioii of the object 
is really a conception of its possible sensible c3w;ts.M But he developed 
this principle in a way which, aixording to Dewey, in one sense extendcrl 
and, in another sense, nanowed its range of application. James extended 
the meaning of the principle in so far as he held that "tlie ofiectivu 
meaning of any philusopbical propositioa can he brought down to some 
particular consetjucnce, in our future practical experience, whether active 
or passive, the point lying rather in the fact that the experience must 
be particular, tfUr in the fact that it must he aclivo."*^ And be takes 
the word “practical" to mean "the distinctively concrete, the mdividua], 
particular and effective as opposed to (Ire abstract, ^ncral and inert."*** 
Thus in one sense he esttentled the sweep of Peirce's principle by "the 
substitution of particular consequences for the general rule or method 
applicable to future experience." But in another sense it mtaut a nar¬ 
rowing down of the application of the principle, since it "destroyed the 
troportance attached by Peirce to the greatest possible application of the 
rule, or habit of conduct—itsoxtenston to universality. 

Scientific method is interested in. fixing the belief of the conuntmity, 
in securing consensus of opinion about our object of belief. Before a. 
particular belief is fixed and adopted by the comniuniri', tlte fund bn 
of our will, according to Peirce, is to “cojitro] thought, exercise cautions 
doubt, and to weigh reasons and this is tbv exact reverse of James's'will 
to bcliere* which is the will not to exercise this sceptical wilL''*** 

James seized upon Peirces principle that "at the rent of every disr- 
tinction of thought" there is something "tangible and practical." and 
that there is "no distinction of meaning so fine as to consist in anything 
but a p ossib le difference of practice," to develop hia own pragmatic 
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criterion of meting and tnith md abo aTnethc*cl for solving pbilosophica] 
disputes.As a humaoisl. Janies roalbx*<3 the vital implicalions of plulo- 
suphkal problems for mankind, and at the same time saw the futility 
of a purdy intellectual and Ipdcai approach to these problems, which 
often with its imintellii^eDt Indr-^spUttings and unnufajiing vertjai aubila^ 
tics, leads us intu a blind dley. He Ihereforv sugg[esU'd that in order 
to determrne whether a givt^n philosophical <[aestioii lias vital meaning 
or b merdy verbal, should consider what interests w^ere at stake If 
one or other of the theses in dbpuU wenr accepted and affirmird. There 
h ’^no diiTmince in tin: ab^tiact truth that dues not express itseU in a 
diffemice in concrete fact, and in conduct conse^iuent upon that fact/' 
and "the whole function of plulosophy ought to be to find out what 
difference it will make to you and nve,^ at definite mstantg of our life, if 
this world formula or that ivorld formula be the true one/*^ The dispute 
Iwtween tbebun and materialism, fur example, is merely verbal if we look 
only to the past of to world, and cortsider its course to bt* comptetod. 
Sut if we take the future into accounts to two theories would present 
to 115 wholly liitferent outlooks of experience. It w'ould ton no longer 
be a matter of indifference whether maticir or God was the canfKf of to 
world 

\uewed piDspcctivdy, matmalrim wotild mean the denial, and toism 
the guarantee of out ideal and spiritual values, and our lift woiiM take 
a different turn, acoordiug as we adopt one to- other of these altcma' 
tivesL^T In way. pragmatic meihod affords a means of discovering to 
meaning of philosophic^] conceptions, and ways of solvii^ meraphysLcal 
dis^mtes. 

Ip. his toory of ihe ufitl to Jautes pleaded for the tight nl man 

to f:hi>u5e his beliefs even m the absence of definitive evidence. By this* 
hmvever, he did not mean that wu should beJievi? accoiding to our whims. 
He limited the sphere of mch beliefs to religion and inojals, when: fomiaJ 
reasonings cannot ^ttlc the matter, and to being momentous and 
forced on us, out diidrioE can he withheld only at to risk of It^iag to 
advantages that would foliaw if to belief were true. Where the issues 
of life are at slake, we should not be over-scrupuh>U 5 about errors: it is 
often better to iru^ur the risk of being mistaken tlrni give up the chance 
of guessing the truth, llius James seeks a justificalton for our morel and 
reli^otis beliefs and the actions ba^ torron, although Uie truth of 
such beliefs may nut be logically certified in advance,*^ 

According to JaineSj I he pragmittist does not conceive knowledge 
A finished product or a compEeted sjTstem, and the functhm of epistemology 
is not merely iu analy^^e it and lay bone its undurljing ground and univeisal 
princEpli^- For to pragmatist^ on to other hand, knowledge b a concrete, 
dyuAmic proo^, something which b not hut winifr—a complex 

ev'ent within experience, involvmg a panicular kind of relation betw^een 
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its tcTtns. Knowing is a sort of cnterjmse* attended vrith hopes and fears^ 
and ending in snccess or failnre. The process of knowing happens within 
experience, vihich, according to Janies^ is & solf'Contained and self- 
sustaining reality, leaning on nothing more ultimate tor its support. In 
liolding the viti.\v that "tJie knowjr and the object knos™ must both bo 
portions of experience,*^ James seeks to overconxc tlie tmdJiionaJ- dualmu 
of subject and object. In dlrECt acquaintancep as tn scnsc-peiception, 
where tiiere is no inner duality of the kno\^-er and the known, and no 
ImpUcatiDn of self-tmnseendcncy, ^'object and subject fuse in th^ fact 
of purscnlation/" and **any one of the same that," ju experience* figunss 
*'m two dlveig^l kinds of context,'* "aksfrnatdy as a thing known and 
as a know ledge oil the thing, ** But human kncjwJedge is not cinramscribed 
witMfi thfi field of presentation, and most of the things we know an; 
represented to us by what we know afioxid them. Wliere direct knowledge 
of tiiiDgs is practically impossible, we know them indirectly tn terms 
of their substiiutes. Tlie substitute in such cases is an ''idea of*" the 
thing and the thing for which the substitution is made h the "object/' 
As a iaci of cxp^imoe, the idea is simply w^hal it island as sucli doc^ 
not transcend itself. But as one temt of the knowing situation, it somehow 
transcends itself and connects witJi the object lying beyond its m™ 
bomidaries. This self-transocudence of idea m knowledge cannot be 
explained if its relauon to object is statically conceived. It can be 
plmne<l if only knowledge is- conceived as essentially dynEunic —an affair 
wholly of trwfiiiitiyiis and leadings? %vithm experience. 

111 the pragmatic theorj' of knowledge, the ide^a performs the funedon 
of meaning and is not a mure image. An idea is practically what it does. 
But what is the function of meaning in terms of which sm idea is defined? 
Knowledge being wholly a matter of transition from the idea to the 
object, the meaning of an idea b essentially a plan of action terminating' 
in the object meaiit^ To say that lh& td<;a means or intends its object, 
is to start a i^iies bf indpient actions which, if completed, ^Yould terminattr 
in that object. Knowing is a concrete natuml process, and the idea, 
functionally conddefed, b an instrument which through a series of 
intervening experiences* hrings na into thu object's neighbourhood, gets 
ns into commerce with it and enables us to deal with it and act about iiJ* 

Where from the nature of the case, immediace access to the object b 
practically impossible, the ideas functiou as substitutes for ceaj expe¬ 
riences, and by ^'experimenting on our ideas of reality, we may save 
ourselves the trouble af experimfinting upon the real experiences which 
they sev^enilly mean/^ In such a case* '"the ideas form related systems/' 
"carresiKjnding point for point'* to llie sj'stem of reality; "and by letting 
an ideal term call up iis associates sysiemadcally, we may be led to a 
terminus which the corresponditig real tc^mi wnuld have led to in case 
we had operated on the real world/' From the pragmatic point of view, 
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thi idea as a practical substitute for inuned^te eJCperiencR, whicb it 
means, gives us a virLual access to 

TIu; problem of Uic meaning of ideas and iheir function in knowlcd^ 
k-ads 05 naturally to the problem of truth. If knowledge is conceived, 
not as a static, but as :i dynamic relation betwieen th*: idea and its object, 
and if knowJe^e is not a finished product, but is hi the process of being 
made, then truth, which acJCordine to James is a property of ideas, is 
ii<il a property which belongs to them eternally, but ts something which 
happens to them and they become true or are made true by cv'etils. The 
truth of ideas is in fact, an event or a process.** tdeas are made true by 
the mediating events which lead them on to their goal. Ideas them¬ 
selves are events, .and wliat the ititellectualist calls singular trath, ot 
Truth witli a capital "T." is for the pragmatist only a '‘collective name 
fur tlij! troths in tlw plural, consisting always of a series of definite 
events,''** 

Tlie common view held about truth is that it lies in the agreement of 
onr ideas with Iheir olijects, and falsity means their disagreement, llic 
pragmatist introprets the word ''agreeincni” in a wide sense to mean 
not "oopj'ing" or “resembling*' reality, but '*tD be guided cither straigbf 
up to it or into its surroundingSi or to be put into such working touch 
with it as to lumdli: cither it or something comiected with it better than 
if we disagreed.' The truth of an idea, thus, lies in its practical sequel, 
in the capacity of tte itka to “lead us into useiuJ verbal and conceptual 
quajteni as well as lilrectly up to useful sensible tennini/' “to ixmsisiency, 
stability and flowing human intercourse.”*^ 

An idea becomes true in the process of leading up to its object, that 
is, in the process of verifying itself. A mere coherence among ideas cannot 
get beyond the stage of hypothesis, until the ideas tiave been expert- 
mentally verified. It is then that the ideas become true. So also, as we 
have already seen, the mere pretence of ideas agreeing or corresjwnding 
to realitv cannot make the ideas tnie imtU and unless the ideas have 
been acted upon and confirmed in terms of actual facts. In order to 
substantiate the truth of an idea, it is not nece<sajy always lliat it should 
be actually verified, it b enough for ah practical purposes that it should 
be vfrijiabtt. An tde? need not be actually verified, if wc are sore, that 
certain conditions being fnifillcd, it is capable of being verified, "Only 
potentially veril}'ing processes may thus be troe as well as full verification 
processes.'* "Trath lives for the most part on a credit system.” and *'our 
ideas may pass so long as nothtiig challetiecs them, just as bank notes 
pass, so long as nobody refttscs them." Verifiability in most cases is as 
good as verification. The inlellcctualist view of truth as an inliermit 
quality oi ideas obtaining anif ttm, is interpreted fuagmaticahy as the 
of ideas as distinguished from their actual verification. In 
our world there are imiumcnible ideas which sometimes "work better 
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by theh: itwiirect fir possible than b3>' iheir direct and actnai verification." 
Truth, then, is ultima*ely made in the process of vertfication.*s 

We cannot n^ch finality in tlie matter of truth, and what is called 
the absolute truth—the ideal limit towards which all our tciuporun,' 
truths are expected some day to cans'eigc, and wbuch no further experience 
will alter—can be attairved when verification has altained its last limit, 
and when all the facts have been registered or what James calls, "bagged." 
But this ideal is imposribie to realize in practide, and for all practical 
purposes we have to be satisfied with the tentative truths, wliicb 

arc likely to be mtxlified, and superseded in the light of future experience. 
So expediency demands that we should live by whatever truth we can 
get far the time being, in the hope that in the course of our growing 
experience, and in the light of fresh facts, new truths, superseding the 
older ones, wilt reveal themselves to us. Truths thus admit of degrees, and 
our partial truths contribute their quota to the making of the absolute 
truth.i'^ 

Following Dewey and Schiller. James introduces the idea of "satis¬ 
faction'' in determining Uie meaning of truth. James regards satisfactious 
as the marks of Irut^ and theii indispensahli:, though not sufiident 
condition. Just as there are degrees of truths, so there are degrees of 
i^tisfactiDD, A less true idea would therefore be less satisfiictory than on 
idea which is more true. But the satisfaction of which James speaks here 
is a specific sort of satisfaction which on its subjective side is deteimined 
by the {Utcrest which evoked the idea, and on its objective side, controlled 
by the conditions imposed upon us by the nature of reality. Satisfactions 
do not indicate that the ideas are merely true for us, and that Uiey 
have no relevance to indiepcndent realities. Though subjective feelings, 
satisfactio tis ate yet intimations of objective reajities.r* 

Our account of James's oonceplioo of knowledge and truth must have 
revealed that the pragmatist attitude is definitely anli'inteHuctual, and 
more allied to the empiricist attitude, in so far as it opposes abstractiouistn, 
verhalisin, and a priorism, and empharizes concreteuess, action and v'alne 
of looking to the facts. In its attitude of "looking away Irom first things, 
principles, categories, supposed necessities, and of looking towards last 
things, fruits, consequences and facts/' pragmatism allies itself with 
empiricism. 

But in holding the view that all knowledge is prospective in its results, 
and the truth of an idea is to be detfirmined in terms of verification 
future experience, Pragmndsm implies a definite extension of ordinary 
empiridsm, which in its outlook b more retrospective. Pragmatism looks 
more to the future experterices thau to the past, and the mnm function 
of ideas, according to it, ties in their capacity for organking future 
experiences. J* 

In so far as piagmatism looks to the future, and emphasizes the value 
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of future consequences, it canufil subscribe to a conception of the imiveise 
whidi is reatiy-mad'* and completely dctermtited* For pragmatism, the 
universe ts in "the process of becoming, not a finjahed product, but some¬ 
thing nwJleablc and plastic, which can be shaped and moulded by our 
creative activity. The value of geavraX ideas does not lie merely lu regis^ 
tering facts, but tn serving as plans for future actitin, mth a view to 
making the world better and tithar than tvhat it actually is. "In our 
cognitive as wdl as in our active life,*' James Itulds, "we are creative,” 
and "add to the subject aitd to tlic predicate part of reality." These 
considerations have led James to rlex'clop his theory of "Afeltorism,” 
which is a new type of mor.il idealism to be dearh^ distinguisiied from 
Optimism. Melirjrism holds that the universe is neither intrinsically good 
nor inherently cviL Evil is as rijal and as much a part of the world as 
good. But since there is nothing in this universe *'ciereaUy fixed," and 
every'thuig is in a process of becoming, it is possible for man with bb 
free and creuiive will to play a decisive part in btinguig into being the 
salvation of the world, so fax as it lies in hw t»owr*r. By liis act man can 
"ciiaate the world's salvation-''.») 


4. IKSTRCMFNTALISM OF JOHN DEWTiY (185^-1952) 

James regBided concepts and theories not as solutions or arswnrs to 
the philosophical iinigmas, but us which are "mental modes 

of adaptation to reality," caxrying us prosperously frum any one part 
of cjqieriettEe to any otliex part, liuking things satisfactorily, and enabling 
tis "to move forwraxd" and "make nntnre ever again by their nid."'J» He, 
however, never formulated a complete tlicoty based on this functional 
or Instrumcfita] view of concepts and ideas, of winch on attempt wa-S 
made in Dewey’s theory nf Itisituvt^nUtlwtt. Dcwcj' triisl to foimulate 
a precise theory of concepts, judgments and inference, from considering 
tlie wavs in wliich. thou^t funcrions in the experimental detetminatioR 
of future coiisequenci^. 

Apart from this instrumental view of concepts which Dewey accepted 
from James, he was inllDenced by the biolt^c&l account of mind which 
James offered in his Prittciplcs of Psydialogy. Dewey was not interested 
in the account of mind as a sifemn 0/ eoitscjoHs«rfsr|which rKultcd from 
James’s remterpretarion of introspective psyduilc^g)? and criticism of the 
psychological atomism of Locke and Hume. But he was deeply interested 
in James's emphasis upon the fundamentally biological nature of mind, 
and the cxiteritm which James sought to estahlish far discovering the 
existence of mind. James laid down that the ptiisnunce of future ends 
pnri the choice of nieaits for attainment are the mark and criterion 
of the presence ol mentality in a plienomcnon. Analysing the diSerent 
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mental acts. James laid bare their essentially tcleolpEical naturr. and 
main tamed that their intellectual analj'sis is controlled by the notion 
tif ends to be attained and the means for attaining them. Dewey was 
alert influenced by the suggestion of James that the categories such as 
mimbcT. space, time, etc,, might have originaud as a result ol ‘original 
biological sports/’ or "sjjontaiieous vamUons,'* and arc being maintained 
because of their applicability to conaote ex|}cricuce3, after once having 
been created-!f These su^^tions regarding the origin of mind and the 
biological origin of categories togEthcr with the HDtloit of instromental 
function of thought m the determination of fntun? experiences, provided 
Dewey with the nccessaiy materials for dc-i-elnping a tlieoiy of mind and 
knowledge akin to behaviourism. 

tn common with Janies. Dewey urges against absoluiism that reality 
is not a completed s\'stem, but is in a process of constant change, and 
that nature is fundamentully a process, a correlated series of events. In 
the piassage of nature the events are ordered into definite well-marked 
stages. At one stage in the history of our univrjise there were no living 
or conscious Ixiings. living beings apjjcared at a eertaJn stage as a result 
of ojTtain groupings of itianitnate objects, and miml appeared im the 
scene when the living beings acquired a certain degree of organkation. 
Each of these stages b marked by the emergence of some genuine novelty, 
a real addition to the world, and cannot be conceived to have been 
implicit in the earlier stage from which it evolved. Living beings arc 
"characterized by needs, by efforts which are active demands to satisfy 
needs, and by satisfactions." tlie terms need, effort, demand and satis- 
factinn being interpreted in a purely biological sense. This tv'pe of activity 
does not characterize the phy^caJ events at the inorganic level. aniJ life 
therefore introducss a new mode of interaction of events into the natural 
order. The organic activi ty b diaracterized by selective and discriminative 
responses which form the essence of sensitivity. This is the characteristic 
of hehavioiir in plants and lower animals.!^ 

When the aniinals become complex and develop distance-receptors and 
power of locomotion, sensitivity is realized as feeling, more or less ''ague, 
and their "activities are differentiated into the preparatory or antici- 
paton'. and ihe lulfilling or consummatory." Tlicy hsi*e the feelings, but 
do not know that they have them. Their actii'ity is psycho-physical, but 
not mental, (hat is. they are not aware of nieaiiings.37 

The "feeling craaliirv" assumes the added property, "mind.” "w'hen 
it reaches that organized interaction wHth other living crvaliires which 
ts language, communication.” Mental phenomena appear on the scene 
when the merely "feeling” animal has reached that organization by virtue 
of which it lias developed the power of using tools, that is, things used 
as means to consequences, and spt^cially, language, being the "tool of 
tools." To use things as tools or as means to consequences, is to endow 
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lhcn\ witJi &xed meaniD^ iriiich enoBtc iis to signify dntl d^t with 
distant or absent objects wittioat having thtj necessity of dealing with 
tlieni dirwidv and pli\'sica[]y. language is the tool pur aceSfnee^ and 
is the most effective device invented for the purpose of communication 
and consolidation of meanings. 

WTiem there is mind, "feelings are no longer just felt,' but "they has'e 
and they make rcconl anil jnophess’ ’ The invention of language 

which ^Tichrotikes with the emergence of mind, not only en aides us to 
ecotuTtniiie nur enej^ in dealing with other human lieings, but introduces 
into the scene the new <i«3lity of meaning wliich endows the natural 
events mth character by virtne of which they are demarcated and 
noted. Events thus "become more than nieie occurrences; they have 
implications.' and hence '‘inference itnd reasoning are possible."it 

'The distinction between physical, organic and menial is one of levels 
of incnea-sjng camplesrity^ and intimacy of intemrtion among natural 
evi!nl5. Ead) of tbete Jcvcis has Us appropriate categories which arc imt 
"explanatory''' hut descriptive of (lie fact in iiuestion. Since Ihm is a 
perfect adaptation of nature, life and mind to ofie another, and that 
mind has dieve]o|jcd Id the vwjrld of nature, tiicre is, in the ultimate 
;uja lysis, no mystery in the cotioepticin of an embodied mind. There is 
thus no question of mind existing except in connection with some 
oigantxed bodv.-i^ 

Tt is because mind is an "oTgani^atton of vital affaim," jvnd all its 
functions developed out of the {Kcttem of organic behaviour, that nature 
is the appropriate scene of ils invention and plans, and forms the subject- 
matter of its knowledge. Just as the organic functions are sustained by 
utilizing the materials drawn from tile natural environment, so t hink^ 
which is naturally serial with biological function will have as matbiials 
nf though! the events and connections of this enviroumait. and live 
human organism will use its thinking as a means of sustaining its functions, 
and its thoiiglits vviU have the character that defines knowledge.*^ 

Dewey thus urges against the Intdlectualists, ftom hb Iviologitai stand¬ 
point, that thinking or reflection is never, as thinking in everyday life 
or science shows, purely contemplative, and carried on for its own sake, 
but always "comus after something, and out oi something or for the sake 
of something." It is alivuvs "some final objective for the sake of which 
thought intervenes." Oeca^in for thinking is provided when them is some 
maladjustment betuTcn orgaiibm and environment, when the smooth 
flow of life b mtcrmpled, and "opposed resjxmses are provoked which 
cannot be ^ultaneously taken in overt action," giving rise to **active 
discordance, dbsentiency" and conflict. In a world in wrhkh there is no 
trouble, no doubt, and no "problem of evil," thinking would not exist 
and hence no kuDwledge.^^ 

Tire material for th in kin g b anything in the world, relevant to thb 
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laeedp ajiytMng which presents tbs probbm md suggests modes of 
with it effectively. ''Thinking is adaptation to an end through the ad|ust- 
menl of parricuhur objectiw contents/' which form its data. AI evety 
stage of his pnjcedure the thinker is stimulated or checked by the paniculnf 
situation that confronts 

Dew^y hoUL^ ttmt t hinking or knowlcdgc-gt^tting b not a speculative 
affa-hp and kncm'kdge issuing frum reflection is Kcporimenial in the 
Ucii^aJ physical of expermierital." He regards the thinking aciiviij- 
as an integrated unity of mental and overt bodiiy and physical activity. 
Thinking; according to him , '^involvca the explomiions by which the 
relevant data are prnettred and the physical analyses by which they are 
and made prttcise; it oompri^ the readings by wiiich the hdar- 
mation b got hold of, the w^ords which are experimented with* and the 
calculations by which the significance of cnierlained conceptions or 
hypmhcse^ b elabmated." "Hands and feet, apparatus and appliances 
of aii lands are os much a pan of it as changes in the brain/' Thus 
physical openitioits and equipmenU arc as much a pan of tbinlring as 
the mental activity itself, and thinking is ''mental, not because of a 
peculiar stuff which enters into it or of peculiar non-natural activiucs 
which constitute hut because of what physical acts and appliances <&>; 
the distinctive purpo^ for which they are employed-"' tnstminental theory 
of thinking and knowing b in cssfinoe a mode ol hehavburbm. Thinking 
b nat a "transoendent act'" "sudderily introduced into a previously 
uatutal ^cene, but that the apemtiems of knowing are natural responses 
of the oigumsm."^ 

Dewey, however, difiers from Ihe extreme behaip'iourists of the Watson bn 
tj-pe. He dociS not accept the view which reduces speech to vocalization 
and thinking to a silent exereise of the organs of vocalisation end other 
LDLcma] structures* and the theory wiiich denies oon^jaus qualit}' to 
behaviour and reduces it odusivcly to mere routine or impnlsivc type. 
Ho considers tlie behavioimst atcouni of tliinting one-sided, since in 
defining thinking in terms of language habit, it oonJines thinking within the 
'"dosed door of Ups'"—something taking place "mside the organbmi"—and 
thus involving the "cliimnaiion of relations with other human bemgs."'^® 

Thi' cmergenci- of thinking is markiixl b>* a dijcraptinn of experience 
into object of datum, oti the one hand, and idesi or aincept on rlj^- other. 
The object* w^hich b in need of reconstruction, ctmsbts of thctse elemfmta 
in the situation which are the outcome of past experiinoe iTystallbed 
into habit, and tho conoEpt or tlie idea forms the hypothesis or the plan 
of action, which on the basts of the given object, effects the reconstruction, 
ttliat we call knowled^ is the final phase of thinking c nlmmating in the 
necessary^ transformation of the object so as to ensure once again the 
smooth flow of life. So wlmt tenn knowledge implies a difierencc made 
in things by knowTng,** 
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Since thinking is ijrei%<-hc<l by soroo practical tiifficulty arising inoiu 
catperiauce. wc act [ipun tlie idea designed as a plan of operation to mwil 
the needs nf the situation, and if t!ie idea Ihjougk aclion succfc^fully 
meets the diStculty or ful^ the purfxjse fur which it was iutemlLii, we 
cad the idea *’tnic," and the knowledge valiiL WTiat we- term "agret-jnent’* 
is between purpose or plan and its own execution and fulfilment, Thu idea 
is formed as a sort of "working hypothesis/’ and is made true in i!ie 
process of experimental verification whidi initiates a series of activities 
which succeed in tiarmonizing the discrep4incies of a given practical 
sitmtiod. Verification is the process which mokes an idea true, and w'hat 
we cal] truth is the outcome of the process.’'^ 

The constructiv'e fimctinti of intelligence and tlunking, De^vey holds, 
is not limited exclusively to malcing ad}ustmenfs or adaptations witlun 
a {rarticular en^nronmenta] situation; it is creative and not a mere 
"routine mechanic." Its service is not limited Jc uieetizig^only the ladsUng 
needs of the situatJoD, but also lies in biinguig new ends of its own. 
"As a maiter of fact the pragmatic theory of inteUigenoe means that the 
function of the mind is to project new and more complex ends—to free 
experience from reuttne and from caprice. Mot tiie use of thonght to 
accuniplish purposes already given either iu iht! mechanism of the body 
ur in that of the esistenl state of society, but the use of intelligence to 
liberate and lihcralixc action, is the piagmatic lisson. Action restricted 
to gi\'Bn and fixed ends may attain great technical cfliciency; but , , . 
such action is meclianical.. * no matter what the scoix* of the perfurrned 
end. . . . Intelligence *ts intelligence is forward-looking; only by ignoring 
its primarj' function does it become a mere means for an end already 
given. "4* 

This emphasis upon the creative and for^vard-looking character of 
intelligence brings into dear rdiol the dominant motive of Dewey’s sriioSe 
pbjlusuphy, vvhi^ is on attempt to furnish a logical basis for progress 
in till- individual as well as well as in society. Progress, TJewty botds, is 
not aulomatic, and llterc is no such thing as "wholL-saJe progress" in 
human affairs. It is a "retail job, to i^e contracted for and executed in 
SMtieais/' ami "depends up<i6 human intent ami aim and upon acceptance 
of respouiibilUy for its production.'’ The future of pnfgress iica entirely 
in our hands. "If w'c want it, ws can have it—if we are willing to pay 
the price in effort—especially in effort of intelligence.'' It deyicnds upon 
delilKrate human foresight and scxriall)' constructive work. Tlcwey is 
chrougliout actuated by a mclioristic motive, niid exhibits a passionate 
interest in tlie probtems of progress and social reform. His philosophy 
is a constant prot«t against the divorce of knowledge from action, theory 
from practice, and the evils of life, he tltiniLS, tiave mostly arisfJi from 
this-Qtinatural separation. If knowledge is treated as divorced from the 
[iractical context in wlikh it has arisen, and II its proper role, wliich lies 
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ill vvOTkIng imt th& ijc^cssaty coaditions under which the iridividnaJ is 
to create freely I he vaUus of civilia-d life, is fcuTgottcw, than it becomes 
'*2 luxurj*. aiitl hence a soda! niiisance and di 5 ttifber."« 

5 , HUMANISM OF F. C. S. SCHILLER 

Humntiism, which is essentially a variant of pia^atism, iwis devdaped 
as an explicit philosophy by Schiller at Oxford, Schiller's earlier philosophic 
v'iew described as personal idealism, was formiilated as a reaction agauist 
I-fT^gelianUni. It emphasized that philosophy as tlie thcoty' of life is a 
pmcticai, and not a speculalive affair, and the philosophical method 
sbonJd be scientific and based on cxperieniK. ,<\s against the Hegelian 
Absolute, he stressed the realih' of tlie petsonal ego and Hie plurality 
and independence of individuals. He conceived God as one among other 
finite individuals and limited bv them. From the standpoint of evolution 
God was rrgardod as the idea and consummation of the proc*^, though 
the divine will is restricted and the process of evciutiDn is hampered by 
the recalcitrant clement of evil whose reality cannot be explained away.?^ 

In the later stage of tins devdopment of his philosophic thought, Schiller 
was less interested in metaphysics and turned mom to the logical, 
epistemological and psychological problems. Daring this period he also 
came under tlie influence of American pragmatism and particutariy under 
the influence of Jamea with whom he formed a close fr iendshi p and 
fn.'qucutly exchanged notes on questions of common pbUosophtcaJ interest. 
In his views on psychology, he was influenced by the teleological and 
valnntarist conception of mental life which had Ward and Stout as its 
chief exponents. His critical attitude tow'ards formal logic he derived 
largely from the writings of Alfred Sidgwick whose contribution in this 
coimcction Schiller describes as "epoch-nndiing.”S* 

Humanism of Schiller is a standing protest against the views which 
seek to ' depersonalize" and ''dehumanize" science and knowledge, and 
base thorn on abstract princtfdea, Schiller particnlarly directs his attack 
against the intellectualist versions of psychology and logic. 

He holds that there is a dose connection between logic and the human 
sciences, and particularly psychology. Logical thinking cannot be treated 
in abstraction from the psychological aim in which it originates, and it 
ceases to convey any meaning if divorced completely from its psycho¬ 
logical context of interest, purpose, emotion and satisfaction, on which, 
its "very existence depends.'’^ Logicial thinking as it actually occurs is 
"a human and personal act through and throi^h, and essentially part 
of a personal train of thought which arises in an individual mind at some 
particular time and place." Logic is not a formal, but a normative science, 
whidi may be defined as "the systematic evaluadon of actual knowing. ' 
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It Is a science which apfimriatt^s or c^^laatcs, and id distingmshing 
between good thinking and bad, between right and sound reasordng and 
that which is wmng and perverse it conceives truth and error as proto¬ 
types of good and bad and reseiuhles normative sciences like ethics and 
aeii^thetics. it Lhcreforc cannot neglect the prooes^s of thinking which 
it evoJuates as logically Irrelevant.^ 

For brnnanisiD, then, truth is essentially a vatuation. E^'ery judgment, 
whether tnie or false, is {ml forward as a truth-claim by its maker, and 
it is the business of loidc as a normative sdenoe to ev^uate this truth- 
daitn. Its value is tested by its working, and is validated only when it 
is verified. Tlie verification is cHccted in terms of conseiiiienoes entailed 
by the judgmenl in ipiestion and Its cajiacity in fuIfiUing the purposes 
oral .satisfying the interests by wliidt it was [iromptcd in the mind of its 
maker. It is thus that the s'aiue of judgment is tested and Us truth-daim 
establUhed.^s 

.Although humaiiism regards truth as valuation, and all values are 
practical, yet it would be a misiepreseutation of the humanist version 
of truth to hold that it reduces trutli to mere utility. For the humanist 
imth is no doubt useful, but whatever is useful is not on that account 
true. It admits that alJ truth may be useful, serviceable and cBicacious, 
bat its converse is by no means tIue.^* 

Humanism docs not tecognke any truth which is timeless or eternally 
valid, and the oaiy truth we know, and ivilh whidt wc are concerned 
ifi OUT real life, Is human truth, condidoned by {«ychoIogtcal tnicrests, 
and coming into Ix'ing by human effort and agency—a truth not given 
as on independent fact, but made by us. The process of truth-making 
b a continuous, |upgressive and cumulative process. The satisfaction of 
one cognitive process leads on to the formulotiorr of another, and a new 
truth, when established, naturally becomes the presupposition of further 
explorations. Thus the new truth is continualty gnowii out of the old as 
a more satisfactory mode of handling the old problems.tr The emphasis 
upon tiifi growing and dynamic aature of truth ahnost obliterates the 
distinction between truth and error, and thrm arc only ''grades and stages 
of both whicli prooee^l the one from ihe oilier and pass over the one into 
the other, "t* 

Humanism, like pragmatism, "is more a method of solving tlie prohlcms 
of knr>wmg than metaphj’sical doctrine about the problems of realily os 
such. But tiei^hckss it bos obo metaphysical tmpltcatians of con¬ 
siderable intcTust. Our whole activity of knowing would be futile if it met 
with no response from nature. If the reality were hard and rigid and did 
not accommodate itself to our knowing and will, alt our acd^ties would 
be paralj^'scd. The necessary postulate of a dynamic tljetiry of knowing 
and truth is a oortain plasticity of the teal, whereby we are enabled to 
adapt it tu uiir ends.'’$v 
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In boJdJng that man b thi- ciiiaCor uf truth and to extent the 
shaper and raouldtr of teahty, Scbilki aocofil'i to man a central position 
in the scheme of things. This definitely anthropoctMitric conception makes 
man a raal centre of activities, and implies a of pluralism tn which 
the individuals are regarded as teal, seU-snbststeni, and independent 
entities, as against the ab«iOlatist cfpnccpiion which treats all individuals 
as essentially one and slurs over their diffcEejices.^ 

Metaphysics is a highly individualized product, and it ts the personality 
of the metaphysician which supplies "the principle which evaluates the 
data of the sciences {as known to him), and arranges them in a system 
that brings the world nearer to his heart's dasiiu/' Metapht'Sical synthesis 
thus brought about Ls "imaginative and coti jeetiiral," insisting in merely 
'*pei5o&al guesses at ultimate reality." Humanism which claims to N 
only a method, looks upon the efTorts of metaphysicians with tolenince, 
and is prepared to accotd to their systems only aesthetic value and 
artistic merit, and repudiates their claims to obiective 


6. CONCLUSION’ 

Our study of Anglo-.^mencan pragmatism in its different forms must 
have revealed that it Is not so much a systematic doctrine as a criticism 
and a method, or perhaps the capiEssion of a definite attitude, a way 
of looking at life and dealing with the problems of experience. As a 
philosophical attitude, it is a typical expression of that growing dissatis' 
faction of the contetnponuy' mind with any ivorid-ricw which implies 
a denial of the reality of change and plurality, human freedom and 
indi^'iduality, evolution and progress, as real factors in human experience. 
It allies itself with vitalism, in its biocentric attitude; with voluntarism 
in its emphasis upon tlie primacy of activity over pure contemplation, 
and the purposive character of the whole of mental life; with evolutionism, 
in its forward-looking altitude and in its conception of a growing and 
a developing imiverse; with emphicism in its concern for facts, and finally 
with indeterminism and pluralism tn its emphasis upon the reality 
of humiui freedom, and recognition of individuab as real centres of 
activity in biiman life. 

Pragmatism is not interested in the consirtictton of mctaphyrical 
systems, and seeks to demonstrate the futility of logical solution of 
ultimate questions: It repudiates intellectual constructions of reality as 
abstract and devoid of rele^'ancc to concrete experience. It con¬ 
ceives reality as growing and amenable to change by human activity, 
and thinking and knowing as dynamic and constmedveL Truth is not 
an eternal character of thingi; revealed in direct insight, but is created 
by human operations an the data of experience. There Is no finality about 
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tiutli, since thiL' process of inith- matfin g is a gniuiog and a cuntinuoiis 
ptocess. 

Whatever may be the merits 4if tire piagniatk ilieory of truth 

and knowledge, anti its repudfatioii of specitlauve metaphysics, there is 
no denying the fact that pragmadam a valuable service in exposing 
the speculative abernitious of ahsoLutEsm, and bringing pfailosopliy from 
the heights of transcendentalism down to the familiar empirical level of 
the ordinary man—nearer to human life and existence, from heavnui 
down to the solid earth. In recognkiog the central importance of roan, 
in the scheme of tilings—emphasizing his freedom and individuality 
and creativt! power-— his role in shaping and moulding hts environment 
with a view to making a better and a happier world, pragmatism preached 
a gospel of activism, full of hope and promise for the future of 
mankind—a phik^phy likely to rescue man from the shnigh of despon' 
dency, and vivify him with self-confuknce and faith in his own power 
as the shaper, not otdy of bis own destiny, but as tine who is also destined 
to play an eifective i£trt in the larger held of Lumiirt welfare and progress. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


EVOLUTIONISM 

A, SPENCER, BERGSON. MORGAN and ALEXANDER 


I. INTRODUCTION 

PatLOSoFHiES of Evolution are. no doubt, the t^nlt of the tnflticnod of 
bioLogy on philosopbers of the nineteentb century. In ancient pKtbsopIky 
ns wnU as in modem philosophy prior to Spencer, thinkers generally ^ik-d 
to take note of the special nature of groM'th as it functions in the realm of 
living organisms. The problem of cHango discussed by them is really very 
different from the problem of growth in the world of lirdng creatuTes, 
Some philosophers diciiicd change flatty, calling it an illusion, while others 
made it absolutely real, denying any changeless cc^e of permanent reality 
behind it. The reconciltation of change with continuity, which can be 
madf only through the concept of organic growth or dcvElopmenl as it 
operatesin the realm of living beings, was ali but absent in pre-evolution- 
istic thinkers. Alone among the great systera-buildera of ancrient Etnope 
Aristotle was able to think in terms of an orderly, pmgFEssive development 
of gross matter into pure form through graded intervuiung stages. And 
Arbtotk was a hiologbil 

Neat to biology, psjtdioktgy U the science which can serve as the 
gromrd for the development of evolutionary concepts. An eyer-gtowing 
personality maintaioibg its psychological self-ideritity in the mhlst of 
continuous growth is the bed-rock on which a theory of evolution can be 
easily grounded. Psychology and biology provide between them the soil 
for tire ripening of concepts w'hich philosophers of evolution can press into 
service. And the first thinker to build up a systerrratic philasophy of 
evolution on the basis of titese two sciaucoa was Spencer. 


2. HERBERT SPENCER (1820-1903) 

In Spencer we find a rare combination of the empirical attitude to 
experience fostered by science with a passion for synthetic system- 
builduTg characteristic of the speculative thinker on the plane of pure 
thought. British Philosophy of the time lacked system, and Spencer sup¬ 
plied what was lacking in it by his conception of three levels of know¬ 
ledge, namely, common sense, scientific and philosophic — earih more 
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general and unified tbjiti the lev^l belon^ A persbUnt attempt was made 
to reach afoimula of lUe highest degree of generality which could embrace 
tlie entire and this attempt was inspired throughout by the idea 

of evolution. 

Spencer's fommla may be considered in two stages. The first stage, 
wherein all life process is interpreted as a progtes^ve differentiatioQ of 
the telatively simple into the relatively complex, or as a movement to^ 
wards Increasing: differnitiation and individuation, was anticipated by 
Schcliing, Silencer saw at orree that this chamctetiratioii of evolu tion w'a.s 
one-sided and incomplete, and so, accepting it only as the first part of hia 
formula, he supplemented it by an account of the process which inns 
counter to differentsatiini. In the total process of evolution—"diEcren- 
tiation is balanced by integration, difference by unity and development 
bv regresion or dissolution." The formula for evolution as it emerged 
finally from the pen of Spencer runs thus; "Evolution is an integration of 
matter and concomitant dissipation of motion during w'hidi matter passes 
from a relatively indefinite, incoherent, homogeneity to lelaiivdy deficits, 
cohetent heterogeneity, and during which the retained motion undergoes 
a paraltd transformation.'' This fommla, particularly that part of it 
which is the basis for the Spencerian concept of organiratton, is a striking 
gemnalitation of philosophic value, It does attempt to give same indication 
of the direetbn in which evolution is taking place. But why evolution has 
taken ju.st this tlirection and no other is not explained. Ilirection is deter¬ 
mined iTy the urge to evolution, and tills furukroiental urge is not taken 
into accotmt by Spencer, whose thought ts mostly go vented i)y a rigid 
mechanical principle. 


3, HENRI BERGSON (1859-1941) 

The most striking criticism of Spencerian evolution wrhicb is at once an 
nnveiling of the fallacies lurking at the heart of all roecbanistic philo¬ 
sophies of evolution erected on posit itTstic bases, was offenxl by Henri 
Bergson in bb Crealive Erm/tdmM (1907). Accotding to Bergson, Spencer 
has neglected the core of evolutiDn for the erttsL *'He [Spencer] takes 
reality in its present form: he breaks it to pieces, he scatters it in fiagments 
which he throws to the winds; then he 'integrates' these fragments and 
‘dissipates their movement.' Haring imitated the whole by a work of 
mosaic, be imaginea he has letiaced the design of it, and made gensis,'' 
This may be a science of evolution; it certainly is nut a philosophy of 
evolution. The philosopher who would explain life movement which is 
evolution should get to the inwardness of life, discarding its outer crust. 
He should install himself at the vary heart of life-movement; be should 
be one with it; he should live it. 
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Evolutioifist thaughf was given a nod unexpected turn by 

Bepgson who, iiiliile maintaining the form of the concept of evolution, 
completely tnuisformixi its content, It one abandons the* usual scientific 
standpoint of external observation and placas oneself at liie very heart of 
life'movement, identifying oneself with it, then the coiiclnsinn is inescap' 
able that change is the only reality. Bergson, liice every other outstanding 
evolutionist plulosoplier, draw^ facts in supixrrt of bis position bom 
modem biolr^' and psychology, but his standpoint is unique and without 
precedent in the history of European thought, Evnlutton has been ctm- 
edved as a mecbankal process wherein fitness, of thi: otganism for the 
env-rrotiment is the oitcrion for survival. Variations which place certain 
organisms in a favourable position and adaptations brought about by 
change in the envimnment an? suflictent to explain the developtncnt tliat 
tios taken place in successive general ions of species. fJf mind upti its role 
in evolution, and of purpose as a guiding factor in determining the nature 
of species, va need take no account. MEchanistic causation whidi has 
proved its wortJi in the reabn of ph^rsvcal science is adequate for explaining 
fdwnomcna in I he biutogical sdences too. Such is the attitude of mechati'' 
istic biology which Bergsoti chaliengcd an purely scientific grounds. In 
liis CjMthv Evolution he cites instances drawn from all let^ds of organic 
life to prove timt mechanistic expIanaticFns pni forward by evolutionbts 
are utter failures. One of his most cliiidmig argumenis is iliat had the 
criterion of meebantstic evolutioniBm been really valid and adequate, 
evolution should have ceased long ago. There are’many lower organisms 
perfectly adapted to the environment. "%Vhy did not Ufc stop wliere^’cr it 
was possible,*' asks Bergson, "why has it gone on? Wliy imlretl, unless tt 
be that there is an impulse, driving it to take ever greater and greater 
risks towards its g^ of an ever higlun: and higher efficiency?" Ihis impulse, 
this whd. this life urge is poitulated by Bergson as the only {lossible 
explanation of all the baffling facts of evolution. This b Beigson's most 
outstanding contribution to iht plulosophy of evolution, Breaking through 
the outer crust of change in the body of the living oigsnbms which has 
been the only concern of evolutioiust tliinkecs so far. Bergson penetrates 
to the com of the e volutionary process and disco vers tliercin the Wtal 
impulse, supra-phy^cal in chamcier, detcimmmg the tortuous and sinuous 
course of evolution. With this vital impulse guiding lift; mo\'ement, 
diance becomes a meaningless shibboleth, and variations and mutatioiis 
acquire a hitherto unsuspected teleological significance. Ibese ate but 
examples of the "greater and greater risks" which life takes towards its 
goal. Such is the revolution heralded by Uie Beigsoniaii concept of /Ian 
vital as the motive force in evolulion, 

Bergson's account of the manner in wbidu the /tan vital opemtes as an 
impulsive force in evolution has puzzled many thinkers. He does not seem 
to admit any goal for evolution, hut seems to think of an "open" cvolu- 
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tion. And as a cotuilarj' lo this indeterministic attitude, Bergson is forced 
to postulate not one dtTectian of the evnlntiDnar)' process, tiul several. 
someM'hat on tiie anakigy of a "shell" whidi suddenly bursts into frag¬ 
ments. which being themselves slttfUs, burst into fragments again, and so 
on for a time incommensiirably long. Despite this extreme incbtermiiiisin 
in evolution, (he Bergsonian theory is perhaps the only pliUosophical 
theoty which takes us nearest the heart of the mystery of evolution. Let 
us. iherefore, try' and understand the Bergsonian concept by a supreme 
elfort of synthetic intuition, as Bergson would say. 

Bergson's view is diametrically opposed to mechanism, while with 
finalLsm it has certain elements ta coramuu, hut the diflEcrenecs are so 
revealtng that our author has done well to draw [winted attention to 
them. Finalism is wedded to the view that the world prooess is determined 
strictly according to a pre-ordained plan of evolution. Were it so, argnes 
Bergson, there should tw complete Iiarmony m nature. Instead tve find 
lack of harmony', disorder and disotganiratiQn in tht world, and m the 
realm of living organisms we find freaks, regnssions and maladaptations. 
Such harmony as there is, is only harmony which we discover after the 
event, "'niete is harmony or identity of impulsion, and not of aspiru- 
tion.*’ And the only legitimate conclusion that we can draw' from these 
comtideratiens is not that evolution is guided by a ptecoticeivcd end, but 
it U the restilL of the explosive force of the wtai which creates divergent 

paths for the developmunt of living organisms. 

There are certain facts in the divergent lines of evolution of life that go 
to suhstantiale Bergson's view. Along entirely different lines, nature has 
pnxluced certain identical functions and identical organs. Sexual repro¬ 
duction in plants and animals and the gyie in the pecten and vertebrates 
are cases in point. Tiants can multiply without the intricate mechanism 
of sexual reproduction, and the elal^raic structure nf the human eye is 
entirely unnecessary for the pecten. t^n nn one of the biological theories 
can these facts and others similar to them lie explained. Adaptation, 
acctimulation of small chance variations, mutation and the whole host ol 
biological concepts are helpless in the face of Ih^ baffling facts wiiicb 
point to ewiutton as a great creative adventure undertaken by the /tan 
fi/at. Kothing is fore-CFrdained in this adventure; nothing Is determined 
beforehand. Blunders by the way, reiwtitions akrtig differt’Ut lines, regres¬ 
sions and sudden creations are bound to occur in creative evolution. Such 
is the stand that Bergson takes in the course of his novel approach tn iJu: 
problem of evolution. 

Evolution is truly creative like the work of a great artist. An impulse 
tu action, an urge, an undefined want is there beforehand, but until the 
want is satisfied we cannot know' the nature of what will satisfy it. Until 
/Ian Piful lias actually brought an organ into ncistetice or a new species 
into life, even omniscienca could not have predicted ihe shape of things to 
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cuine, jurst as PHC caitnol pmHct what ciiactly wiliconiE out qI the hrusli 
of an inspiretj painter tjufgie he has compkted his ptcloitL 

Uitf expliistve life urge or ^lan viiat which w'orks in a spirit of creative 
ailventure, unhindered by any plan m the mind of anyone, not excluding 
the mind of God. has thrown up plants and animals in the fust instance. 
Plants in geiiGrai stored up eneigy and remained immobile while animals 
used up energy for sudden and rapid movement. Along die line of animals, 
nature has again thrown up ttvo divei;gent directions of lk^*elop□lent, one 
of insects which are creatures of instinct and the other of vertebrates in 
whom InteUigeno!! lias taken root auddevdupird by stages. Tltc antithesis 
betw'eeii instinct aiul {ntdiect is essential to Bergson's phlhBOpUy and so 
is his conteniiini that instinct b nearer to nature than intelligence: Bui 
not instinct as such, but instinct "that has become disinterested, self- 
consdnus, capable of reflecting upon its object and of enlarging it indeti- 
nitely,'' in otbei words, instinct which has become tmnsfomied into 
intuition, is alDuo cempetent to grasp the inwardness of evolution. 

We may perhaps get some l^hi on thb cojicept of intuition if we coii- 
sifler another aspect of Tfergson's philosophy, namely, fiie role of umlter 
in Creative evolution. We have already likuned the course of evolution to 
the trajectcriGs traced by thi; contents uf an explosive sliell. Tlie two chief 
forces in this explosive proc^ are the chcmicak inside the ahull and the 
resistance offered by the shell iiself. Stmilarly in creative evolution, we 
tiave to take account of the explosive force of the viiat tuid idso of 
the lesistancc offered to tt by matter, lender the ticuicndous urge of dlan 
vUiil life grows enormously, but it has to meet and overenme the opposi¬ 
tion of matter. While the ereptosive force is under ttie control of life itself, 
the resisting mutter is nut. This latter is alien to life. And life overcomes 
the resistance of matter by insUmating itself into and petmenring matter. 
It enters into matter and draws it lowaitfe itself little by Httlo. Matter is 
immobility, nature lias evolved intellect- luteUwH.. k-t tt be noted is made 
for actiun on dead, imuiobife matter, and as such, is not capable of dealing 
with life and the course of its evolutum. As against the intellect, wc- have 
another faculty whidi is pecultariy gifted to deal with life, its. origins and 
it>development. In its lower manife^ations it U called instinct. "Instinct 
. . . b moulded on the very forms of life; while mtclligence treats every¬ 
thing mechaoicaliy. Instinct proceeds, so to speak, oig^iniadly. If the 
cemsciousness that slimiliers in it should awake, if it w’ere wound up into 
knowledge, instead of being wound off into action, if wc could ask and it 
cotdd reply, it would give up io us the most intimate secrets of life. For It 
only carrres out further the work by which life organizes matter ,,And 
Bergson djoes ask and does get a reply. In the opening sections of his 
Creatiw livulHtion Bergson probes into consciousness with the object of 
getting at the secret of all life, for the psychic coutinuum which is cou- 
scinusness. b but a replica of the great design by W'hich vital operates 
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to throw (rp e’ver-inctieasmg and divergent forms of life. And in the |3sydnc 
conlinumn which is scU-cxBtence Bei|^n finds change withont ceasing. 
The ego endures, that is. is in constant flux, and time is the stuff of which 
it is made. What, then, is tlie connotation of the term '‘lenduieij''? What 
does "Duration'* mean in Bergsonian Metapiiysics? "Duration is the 
continnuus pnjgress oi the past which gnaws into the future and which 
stvells as it ad^'ances." "For a conscious being, to exist is to change, to 
change is lo mature, to mature is to go on creatitig oneself endlessly.'* 

By a remarkahk! process eif analysu; Bergson lias shown that life in 
general and life in individual constbusmss are both mailccd by the same 
characteristics: CMitinuous flux without ceasing wliich is enduriiig or 
maturation, and whose essence is Time; indetenninateness tn regard to Ihe 
goal of this fltnc; and creativLty throughout the course of ihisflux. Behind 
both the manifestations of Iffe there operates the tremendous oi]^ of ^ 3 ^ln 
vital as the motive force of evolution. Such ts ereative anoint inn which is 
ultimately responsible for the origin and development of species, and fox 
the maturation of individual life. And the secret of this great creative 
adventure can be probed into only by which ordinarily lies 

dormant in us and rHjtures to he awakened. ,\ji tinbiascd studi^nt of 
wxilntbii placing himself at the heart of the evolulionarj' process must see 
fur himself that Bergson's characterixattoit «f liff-movemcnt is nearest 
the truth. It may be very disconcerting to have to think of evolution as 
an ''open" process without a plan and without a goal. But Ule proems is 
a great creative adventure without a preconceived plan and pre-ordained 
goal, and Bergson's creatiim rLiofrdfox is the nearest approximation that 
we ha \-fl to the proce^ as it works itself out in tndiKTdnal consciousness as 
well as in nature as a whole. 


4. C. LLOYD MORGAN (1852-1936) 

The concept of (rcative evolution had a decisive influence over all 
evolutionist thinkers, and among them we may mention UojtI Morgan, 
who nmulded the philosiophy of Emergent Evolution. 

Uovd Morgan's thought was piofcnindly influenced by hb deep interest 
in biology and auhnal psychology. If is trorth noting here that Morgan's 
work ill the field of animal bchav'iour was the source of inspiration for 
Bchaviouristic psychologj'- The Gifloril Lectures on "Emergent E^tjIu- 
tion" which Morgan delivered in 1922-3J con tains a philosophy of evolu¬ 
tion which was mirtured or) a sciantifle sml. 

In Morgan's limtrgeHt Evidittion ivo can note unmistakable evidence 
of an attempt to reconcile mechanism vriih (eiouh^gy. the older streams of 
naturalistic evolutionism with the powerful current of Cftulive erolutioit 
released by Beeson. Two fortes are operative in evidutbii according to 
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iJojxi ^Torgon: one generating ti.n'dt)|«netit by simple contmuation of the 
oM, ami tlic other bringing into gxistcuct* something absulnteh' new and 
unpredictable at certain critical stages in the coiirie of evolution. The 
formt-T >ietds a r^ultant, ami the latter an att’frgent. Hie former, it is 
plain enough, is a concession to Sponcerranistn and Danvinisin. while the 
latter, meant to be a protest againsj. the mcchanisttc cunceptions of the 
life process, is the ontcome cd the impact of Bergsonianism on Che mind of 
Morgan. But curiously enough Morgan makes an emphatic protest against 
vitalism and says that such concepts as ttie dian vitai arnl tntelechy should 
be lejected by us as they are not consistent with the demands of "Science." 
.Fniergewrt should, according to Morgan, bt? established on strktly scien¬ 
tific grounds, lliis is no easy task, and Morgan liad ultimately to make use 
of principJifs other than the strictly scientific or natural in order to support 
hts "rwtrrgmf'* theoiy' of cirTittitton. 

Jivolution advances, then, aocording tn Morgan, under tlie guidance of 
two principles; the resultant principle and the emergent principle. Tlie 
former unfolds whai is ahead)' there, but is hidden, latent anti not yei 
[latent: the latter brings something absolutely new- into existence at 
cenain criticul stages in the advatioe of nature. These cannot be predicted 
before their advent. The ewergnit caccot be "predicted from the data 
afforded at the level below that at which in due 4?o«rsc it emerges," fn this 
way, life anerges out of matter, and ruind out of life. Along the line of 
cA'olufiDn, Iherefoie, Morgan marks out two critical stages. At the first 
stage life emerges, and at tlie second mind. Tlie advent of neither could 
liflve Iseeii predicted before the event, even by one who possessed complete 
knowledge of the conditions just before thi.ur omeigencc. N'eithcr of them 
was latent ai the stage just preceding their emeigencc. They art abso¬ 
lutely new. and appear suddenly witlioui any cause lor rhejr presence. 
Morgan would have us look up>n ‘ c»ifrgfftcc' as the principle whidt 
makes for advance in continuity in evolution, continuity Itself Iwing 
assured by the ^‘rcsuliant'' principle. 

lliough Morgan advocated the view that evolution thrown up absolutely 
new existences at certain stages, still he could not shake ofi completely 
tile induenO! uf the evolutionary naturalism of S[iencer and Darwin. 
Emergence thus becumtis an untenable half-way house between naturalism 
and creative evolution. The n*siiit may be summed uj> in the words of 
IkTan ^latfiews: "Without doubt ‘fmergence' is a valuable descriptive 

formula for certain aspects of the evolutionary process._But. I would 

ask, does the concept of emergence take us bcjiond. description? Is it any 
more than a convenient summary of observed plienomctia? We may ail 
glmlly admit that there is continuity and that there is emergence of new 
qualities within that continuity; but we feel some curiosity about the 
reason why tliere should be this emergence. It is the task of philosophy 
not simply to describe, but to explain." 
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Nothing bat confusion can n^ult from tlic ^torganian extension of the 
concept of emei^ence from the chemical to the vital and psychic realms. 
We are famUiat u-jth what are callwi the emergeiJl profwrties of chemical 
compounda, These properties are novel, but they belong lo Ou- ^ame 
category' as those which are old. A molcculv of water wQi free/4“ at o“ C. 
and will nourish plants. Thtise properties are not possessed by oxygen .md 
hydrogen. And certainly they could not have been predicted beforo ihe 
actual advent of water. Yet the properties are only physical. Molecules 
oiganiaed in. a panicular w-ay aro said to generate life. But how this 
happens is not imdeistood on the theory of emergmee. There is a most 
ch^Ienging question relating to the theojy of emergence to which Morgan 
gives W'iddy diffeiii^ answers. Why does emergence take place? Morgan 
is inclitied to say at first that we must accept emcigence as a fact. It just 
occurs and them is an end to it. Bni in the latter stages of the development 
of his philosophy of evolution Mdrg^ makes certam assumptions, and 
one of them relates to ''an operati^ie power or activity wliJch is behind ah 
happenings and b the cause and impulse of all things. . . . This acthnty 
manifests itself in all the manifold phenomenal forms of the course of 
development. The cause of ah this b the creative activity of God." ^lorgan 
therefore is compehed to posit the working of an active principle behind 
evolution as the only way of explaining the emergence of life and mind. 
In fact, the vital of Sergson whidi Morgan claims to have throw-n out 
of his hont door has entered Emergent Evotutiatt through the back door 
in the shape of the activity prindple. It is plain that the iialf-way house 
of emergence is boimd to lead us ou to creative evolution as the luescapable 
destination of all speculative evclutiouist thinking. 

There is confusion of a most serious type lurking in tlic emergent view 
of values, ^'alues, it must be noted, emerge not from organization in on 
individual, but from organization of indivjduiib in social groups. Life 
emerges (if 'we are to believe in Entergenl Evoluiioti) from the organization 
of matter in a living cell, and mind emerges from the organization of living 
ceils in aniniai organisms. Values, on the other liand, de^pend on ilie organi¬ 
zation of individual human beings. These tw'o concepts are so entirely 
difiierent horn each other, deuotiug as they do two different kinds of 
organization, that we should have two different terms for expressing them, 
la the lower stages of evolution there is now a tendency to regaM even 
matter as psychotropic. But the more significant aspect of the problem is 
missed in these gratuitous conoesaons to the eihdency of the ps^vhic 
forces in evolution. The fact b that spirit or mind is not only antec^ent 
to matter, b not only the organizer of matter, hut (natter is merely an 
organ of spirit. In the present state of our knowledge of evolution we have 
to conceive of matter as somewhat analogous to the limbs of certain 
organisms which are thrown off and are replaced by fresh limh a when the 
need arises, Such a view is open to us in the scheme of creMive tvt/lutim 
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presented by Bergsin, and iaicli a view b tlie inevitable otrtcome of the 
iWKJjiWcf bypothesb of Morgan. Creativit tfolutioH is the crown and 
culmination of imergmi evolution. 


5. SAMUEL ALEXANDER (1^59-1916) 

til A!L-xaiider*s st-stem we find it boldly aasirtecj for the first lime in 
the liLilj:ny of philosophy that "space-time" b the stuff trf which the 
wtirltl is made, liie matrix out of which tiie univetsc has evolvetL nib 
"space-time" is pure, undifferentiated or alisohite motion, it coiresponiis 
to the "Absolute" of idealism with this difference, that it b at the bottom 
of the scale of evolution. Alexander was. of conme, influenced by the 
recent developments in science, but hb metaphysical concept of "spaoe- 
lirae" is his own creation, Bergson, as we are aware, despatialLacd rime, 
and evolved a concept of duration, pure and simple. Alexander, on the 
other hand, spatialiKed time Ld order to confer true continuity on it. Time 
by itself and without space yields oiily a successhm of monicntaiy iixb- 
tences. True continuity is tlie result of space p‘nctiating into time. Simi¬ 
larly, lime penetratirg into space ptoduces multiplicity and diveisiij- iu 
it. Alexander's contention b llrni "there b no moment of time without a 
position in space and no point of ispace without a moment of tune," The 
ulLunatc basb of reality b a continuum of point-mstants. This is "apace- 
time" and < 7 Ut of it the tmi verse lias evolved. Alexander tries to present 
to 11s a picture of the continuous evolution of the universe with no gaps 
and no surprising jumps in between. Continuity is lib'watchword. By 
small imperceptibly graded and progresively ascending states, jjarticukr 
motions evolved out of "sjiace-time" or pure motion. Next to come out in 
the cenuse vf evulution is life. And Alexander b emphatic in holding that 
"life" is imly a continuation of the processes of matter Life is an emergent 
out oi matter, and yet il is conUnuous wttii matter. 

L.C1 us pause here to o^nsidcr the elusive oonnotaliini of "otKrgmof" as 
U5«l by Alexander, Our author b no doubt indebted to Lloyd Morgan for 
this concept, but in hb bonds it gets shorn of all biologfcaJ implications 
and b tiansfcimed into a purely metaphysical concept. The "space-time" 
matrix, according to Alexander, gets articulated and diHerentiated into 
qualities and categories. "Qualities arc empirical chatactets; categories 
are the essential and universal comrtttuents of <tveryt}im| which b given 
tn experience/' "Tlie categories are the general scafiolding of tlie world; 
only through qualities do things obtain colour and shape, tone and 
timbre." "In the course of development there arbe on the basb of demen- 
(aiy* processes by new amngements and grouping of olcments new 
qo^ties and ever new stages of being of higher order. . . . The higher 
quality emerges from the lower plane of existence and has its roots m it. 
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Yot it mstA itsflf above it and tio longer belongs to tt; it arrange its 
possessor in. a ndw order of being.'* Alexander calls tliis newly arising 
quality tJie "emejigent.'' Here is a desperate attempt to fit into Spencerian 
naiuraiism the concept of novelty, and such an attempt is bound lo raise 
mare problems cliat it can solve. 

Let us liov get 1>aclc to the story of evol u tion. Life having arises out of 
rnateriaitty, gives rise to mind in its turn. Alexander does not accord to 
initid any ver^' excjeptlonal position in the scale of evolution. This, of 
concie, is in keeping with his general insistence on continuity even where 
novelty is indicateiL Alexander materialt 3 !es mind by endowing it with 
spatio-temporal qualities The menial is os much extended an the material. 
Consciousness is only one thing among other common thiisigs in the 
material world. Thus does Alexander claim to have estahlished the 
affiniiy and continuity of tlic psydtical witli the physical. 

Up to this point Alexander has managed to maintain the rigidity of his 
system by etidov^dng everj* emergent with spatio-temporal qualities. And 
now when he has to deal with values he feels constrained to relax the 
rigOFOu.s demands of continuity. 'V'^alties emerge next in the scale of evolu¬ 
tion. but carniot be objecti^ oompletdv. like primajj'' qualities of 
matter and its socondocy qualities oie, according to Alexander, 

objective. They exist whether they are perceived by a mind or not. But 
values exist only in relation to the subject cognizing them. Alexander tries 
to tone down thb stibjectivism to a certain extent by saying that valu^ 
arise out of the relation of mind to its objects, and that they depend not 
so much CD the individual as on cullcctivc consciousness. 

The last and highest being to emerge out of the '’space-time" matrix is 
God. Alexander has gone bock to the rigidity of his skstem in his con¬ 
ception of Godhead. God is. like matter and mind, a cieature of the 
"space-time" matrix, and not a creator of the world. God is not a hnished 
being but an eternal Becoming. "He can never realize the idea of Himself 
but hnds himself enn tinuaJi y on the way towards this idea.’* An incom¬ 
plete God who is constantly evolving may not be welcome to rdtgious 
consciousness, but there He b as the crown and culmination of the scheme 
of cmcfgcKt ci'tfhiiim. 

The order of evolution accoiding to Alexander can be briefly stated 
thus; first determlnaLe: motion emerges out of the space-time matrix, then 
matter comes out of motion and then emerge qualities of matter; life 
emerges out of matter and mind out of life; finely comes Deity as the last 
and tile highest emergent in the scale of evolntion. Values do not fit into 
th is W'eU-knit system, aiifl tluy are treated apart by Alexander as 
emerging out of mitid through sociolkation of individual consciousness. 
Here b a magnificent ctlon at system-tmikliog which is bound to inspire 
awe in the mind of any criltc, Wc must look carefully, however, for 
fallacies lying hidden in the very foundations of Alexander's systcan. 
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When we do so u-e. discover in the first place an imnxi'ndlAblc confijct 
lietween continuity and emergena: in Ak^xandcr's s^^stem. Udyd Morgan 
got over tlie difiiculty by frankly admittbig llie novelty and unpredick 
ability of the emergent. Alexander is unn-iliing to make this admission, and 
struggles Itard to make the emergent continuous i^ith its antecedents. He 
Sa t'S that by special groupings of old processes, uetw stages of being come 
into existence^ But finally he has to admit the creativity of the process 
and declare that we have to accept thi^ creativity as a fact to be rever* 
eared with "natural piety," 

! n Alexander's conception of Lhe role of di^'inity in evolution we find 
liie second fallacy in emergent evolution. Deity is thrown up as the last 
stage in evobition. yet God is the eternal driving force of llie whole 
world-process. Alexander is forced to postulate an uige foir evolution, 
"Tlie continual diaugc and movement of things tlirough the di\’ioc nisns 
moves ever upwanls, towards everhi^er, richer, and mcFre perfect forms," 
SpacC'time autl tnotiou b^' themselves can, never account for the why and 
wherefesTo of evolution. It is Deity who Is the uitknate cause and goal of 
evolution. We see in th^ account of God, how the Alexandrian version of 
f/ner^mt evoluUoH has to move up to creative «?o/«|i<h» in oerder to reveal 
the best that is within it, 

A third consideration also leads us to the conclusion thai tn developing 
Ilia philosophy ^VlcxandeT is dravting closer to Bergson IIliu he would care 
to admit. In his detailed ctiaiacteriaatton ol Space-time, Alexander gives 
greater prominence to time than to apace which he fdegates to the hack- 
giwund. Space Is static; time is d^momic. Wltlioui time there is no piove^ 
meni. And Ale^nder attaches great importance to movement which he 
calls ‘‘ptire rnnviranem." This "jmn; movement'' is the ultimate stuff of 
the universe. In a language which is almost Hieraclitian, Alexander exalts 
pure movement to the status of the essence of the world, and speaks of 
change as the universai characteristic of all things that have evolved t>ut 
of llie primal matrix. No greater tribute to tile validity of the Bergsonian 
concept of "duiation'' cotUd be paid tban the admisaion that universal 
flux is the essence of existence. And this single consideration is enough to 
reveal to us the fact that the concept of emergence is incoraplete in itself 
and that it must move on to be completed by "creaiive ewtuiiM.** 
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EVOLUTIONISM 

B. WHITEHEAD (l86i^ly47) 


1 

PiiiLOSOPiiY. accDxrliiig to WMteheaii, is tji£ critique ol abstractiaus. *'A 
civilisation whidt cajinot burst through its current abstractions i$ doomed 
to sterility after a very limited period of progress, lAn active tichool of 
philosophy b quite os important for the locomotion of ideas as is an active 
School of iirilway engineers for the locomotioii of fuel'"' The biggest and 
most liasic of all the abstractions which it is imperative for modem 
thought to break thmugli is the entire scientific (mechanistic] outlonk 
of the SEMinteenth century whose bold contlhues to be surprisingly strong 
not only on the educated layman but also on the minds of many sdemific 
experts, in spite of Hinstein and Minkm^^y, Sclifodinger and Heisenberg, 
No doubt its success, theq^ical as well as practical, during the last tbi^ 
centuries has been astounding, and its narrow abstractions wena them¬ 
selves the main grounds of its sticcess. It was necessaiy to concentrate on 
a few salient and simple features of a particular type of experience (sense- 
experience), and to turn back not only on the other and no less valuable 
forms of experience, but also on tlie “dim recesses'" around perceptual 
consciousness itedf. in order to make any lieadway in the organisiation of 
thougtit. This mechanistic outloolE, however, has now outgrown its useful- 
iwsaeven within the precincts of physics, and its persistence in the back¬ 
ground of mtxkin thought is proving a drag cn the progress of the bio¬ 
logical and social sciences. 

Wliat is most vjdaus about the erment abstractions of science is thnl 
they surrtjund us with a world in w'hich there is no-scope or support for 
our sense of values. Not only are the deepest insights of the mystics of a 1 ] 
ages denied; even our appiectaibn of beauty and art do not seem to hi 
into the way’s or moods of thought generated by the scientific tradititin. 
There is, in consequence, a split between out intdh-vtttal and onr eiiw* 
tional lives. Instead of each bridling Uie other, each can ht> cnirvyed only 
w‘hen the other is forgotten. This "divorce of science fiuin the aflirnulions 
of our aesthetic and ethical experiences'’ has been the main provocarion 
which has forced Whitehead out of his matliematical and niathematico- 
logical closet into the open spaces of metaphysics, and has $et him on his 
great adventure of ideas. He invokt'S philosophy "to perform its final 
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service. It ^ould seek the Uisighl, Him (Hough it be, to escape the wide 
wreckage of a race of beings sensitive to values bevt^nd those of tnene 
animtd cnjoymeni.' * 

Wlutehead is not censutiiig the abstmetions of scionce as a destructive 
Clitic with-hostile iutentions—like Bradley, Bergson and, to sonte extent, 
Eddington in reccn( times. To be stiir. these thinkers bad stood for a 
more integraJ outlook incoTporating the ethical, aeathetk: and ndigious 
values of life. But thej' were all ctut^’tnced dial tlte anutyfical intellect was 
tainted with some sort of an original sin u’hich made it niJWTnlliy and 
incapable of reaching the precincts of the Real. ^Vliichever way it pro¬ 
ceeded in its (luc^t, it was bound to get lost in a maxe of coat rad ictions 
(conii'eiitions in Eddington's case), and these coiitiadietbns w'era irre¬ 
solvable and ultimate. They vvcie a sign to Indicate that our inldlect was 
dealing only with appeaiances. To get at reality we have to frw oursiilvcs 
from the curse of this discutsi^'e ondeistaiiding, and turn to a diHerent 
type of experience—intuitive and immediate. 

It is otherwise with Whitehead. He is not dismayiiMl by conflicts and 
contradicti/msi for him "a dash of diKtrines is not a disasUT—it is an 
opportunity." For him reason r^rtnaiits the supteme arbiter beiweeJj truth 
and falsity, appcarancK and realtty. "'The appeal to reason is the appeal 
to that uJtijiiate judge, imiveisal and yet Individual to each, to which ait 
authority must bow .''3 He has no intention of t^'ing l o take us away hom 
scrence to mysticism. An uncharitable critic might say that he is trving 
to bring mysticism mside science Itself, It wauld he more correct to say 
that his philosophy is an attempt to give us a hroatliT and mme concrete 
fonnulation of the concepts of science so that they, while remainiug fully 
eomjwtent udthin their own spheto, might at the same lime take cogni- 
xanee of the deeper, though dimmer, experiences of the human .spirit. 

Such A emtise whs posihlc for H^Ttitehead because, unlike Bradley or 
Borgiion, he believed that the abstractions and contradictions of scientific 
ihoughi were corrigible, even if not compkiely curable. 'It is important 
to ask what Wordsworth found iti nature that faiioil to receive expression 
in science. I ask iliis question tn tlie interest of sdeuce itself: for one main 
pcksition in iJiese lectures is a protest against Ihr idea that the ahsiTacliorw 
of schiuce are irreforEnablc and unaltenihlc Is it not possible that the 
Standaidixed concepts of science are only valid within narrow limitations, 
perhaps too narrow for science itself ?"» Many people, experts a3 well as 
tlie dilettanti, have raised an outcry against the limitations of scionce. 
Perhaps it is Whiteltead alone who has shown us in detail tfiat they an? 
"loo trarrow' for science itself," and mho hti<j made serious axtempts at 
refommlating the abstract concepts of science, instead of merely reject lug 
them in kivour of some escrteric supra-rtitional mode of experience. 

Pure idealism'(as for instance, Fichte's or Hegel's) has always treated 
the ^t& of perceptual experience as a bit of a nuisaitct:, jiist'as purely 
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materialbtic theories (e,g, those of eightecmh.-centui^‘ France, or Watson's 
in our time) have been frankly hostile to the deltveranoe of onr non- 
peioeptual experiences. Apart from philosophies of the mystical and 
qsasi-mystica! brand fExisteniialism and Logical PosUivism may be 
taken as illustrations —I include the latter too in tins category b^anse, in 
spite of its dedaied oppe^tion to mysticism, a consistent logical positivist, 
accoiding to ibt founder, has to be speechl^), the most considerahk trend 
in contemporary philosophy is one or other of the varieties of emcigent 
materialism. Tlu; diflicttlt}’’ with emergent materialjsm {including its most 
popnlar form, dialectical matcxialism) iti that b not the 

solution, it b the name of a problem. The problem b how to define matter 
so that we can conceive it as behaving phyrico-chcmically at one level, 
biologically al another and morally, aesthetically and ratianally at a third. 
Tlic emergent materialists seem to he as chary of teUing us what they 
mean by matter as the theologians arc of telling us what they mean by 
God. The general trend of their writings shows that they mean by matter 
what the phj-ricists mesui by it, or rather, what they u^ to mean by it 
in ihc nineteenth century. Such matter, as Whitehead has pointod out, is 
Incapable of ewhitiDiL To Lnsbt that this very matter can, by just taking 
a leap, behave telcotogiciUy in a living uiganbm and ratkuially in a 
human body, b either to believe in miiades nr to change the dcfinitioti of 
matter surroptitiously—at each leap, A new conception gf matter (or 
whatever name \re give rhw basic entity) Is a great desideratum of modern 
thought. Whitehead's philosophy is probably the most competent attempt 
at evolving sucli a conceptign. 


II 

\\Tiitebead meation.'i four great novel ideas introduced into theoretical 
science in the nineteenth centni)' which led to the transition from the 
New tonian aismologi' to the new philosophy of organism. It b interesting 
to compare them with ''tbi; three major scientific discoveries" which, 
according to Engels, forniied the background of Marxist philosophy, The 
hist three are ideniical for both. WTiitchead's list is: — 

1. Conservation and transformation of energy. 

2. Atomicity and its application to biologj'. 

3. Ikirwjnian theury of evolution. 

4. Fields of force and activity pervading all space. 

The first of these diverted scientific thought from mass to energy a* the 
fundamental concept in phj-sks — thus leading to the dissolution of the 
billiard hall theory of matter. The consequence of ilie second was chat not 
only the iiving-oclts but morganic atoms too, as they were conceived later 
by the Rutherford-Bobr theory', cumed out to be biglily oigatiteed centres 
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of ceawJess activit\-^T?»aftjsms at difft-rcftt Jevik, Thirdly, the thcwy M 
evolution stiygtstcd the phllosophicai generalization that even benveen 
such cxtrenurs of natural phenomena as a block of stone and a man of 
genius, a coni mucus gradation of or^aoization was conceivable so that 
their diyemity, tnunen^ as it appeared, might not be ultimate or iiie- 
duciblir. flu' fourth great discovery, which Hlars: and Engels missed, be* 
came the ke^’stciuc of Whitehead's canception of the world as a Einity of 
inlemally related events. This idea oi an infinite field of activity first 
madt its way into physics througfi Fresnd's wave theory^ of light, but it 
did not really come to its own untQ H>i~ fomiulation of Maxwell's electro* 
magnetic vector equations—about the eighties of the last century. 

Tljcse w'ere the principal landmarks in the advancement of scientific 
thought which undenniiicd the foundatiDns of Newtonian cosmology. 
According to V^Hiitehead thf. nuKiL important pillar of that cosmology was 
the doctrine of Simple Location. This was the doctrine of the independent 
individuality of ea^ bit of mat to whose properties could be coircctly 
describcrl without referring to what was going on in the rest of the univeise. 
lis reality was soppczicd to be fully manifest at any instant of time with* 
out bringing in its [mst or its future. This narrow and htghlv absTracl 
conception of matter and its relation to space and time has plajpW a great 
Tolo in till' mardi of science during Uie seventccntii and eigbieenth cen- 
furits, but it lias plat-vd itsdf out. "Modem physics has ahundoned the 
doctrine cif Simple lAiCBtbn. The physical things whidt we term stars, 
planets, lumps of matter, nuilecttJes, electrons, protons, quanta of energy, 
are eacli to be conceived a* mc^difications of conditions within space- 
time, extending throughout its whole range. There is a focal region, which 
ht cnnimon speech is where i he thing is. But its influence streams atvav 
from it with finite velocity throughout the utmost recesses of space and 
time. Of course, it is natural, and for certain purposes entirely propEf, to 
speak of the focal region, thus moflified, as the thing itself situated there. 
But diiTictil ties arise if we pness tbbi way i>f thought too far. For physics, 
the thing itself is what it ddea, and what it does is thi s divergent stream of 
influence. Again the focal region cannot be separated from the external 
stream, it obatinaiely refuses to be conceived as an instantaneous fact, it 
is in a-siate of agitation, only dificirog from the sv-calted cxtemal stream 
by its superior dotninanoc within the focal region. Also w'c are puzzled how 
til express exactly the. existence of these physical things at any deflniU; 
moment of time. For at every instantaneous point-cVent, within or with¬ 
out the focal region, the modification to be ascribed to this thing is anie- 
cedent tH>, or successive l« the corresponding modiflektioa introduced by 
that thing ai another point-erent,''! 

The plultisupby of OrgaiiLsni takes process, or the passage of events oil 
roimil tj£ and within us as ihr primaty reality and all else as derivative 
from that, lliis is undoubtedly the more co'ncTetc, the mure empirical 
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approach, for our cxpericao&i taiceii in its entimy, is aJwuys of events, not 
of stationary states. Fium these evetite (or *"actiiaJ occasions'* in his later 
termmolo^') \^Tiitehead proposes to derive the famiJiar things of common 
sen£i2 as weii the remote objects of scienco. The most ftindamencal 
relation between events is that of extension, extension of one event over 
another both as regards its temporal as well as its spatial expanse. 
head has de^TSed a special method for the study of \*aTioii 5 of rela¬ 
tions of extension between e\*ents—the method of Extensive Abstraction. 
According to Broad, ''this methcKi is the pfalegomcna to every future 
philosophy of nature."* With tbe help nf this method Whitidiead has 
shemn how to- consimet space, time, point, particle and other t^ic ocm- 
cepts of science out of events. Beyond these aiomic events or actual 
entities of ejfperienoe there is nothing. "Everj'thing that can be said about 
the universe must be said about an actual emity or a group or a nexus of 
actual entities."? 

Prehension b another basic relation between events. Whitehead has 
brought into use this word in preftrcuce to “apprehension;"' as. except in 
the higher organisms, this is not a conscious relation, Neither b it to be 
understood tn the mert passive way in which material bodies are sujipnsed 
to be affcctf^f^ by each other in Neivtonian physics, "Prehension" means 
an active grasping by one entity of other entitles^ a grasping which effects 
its ovni being as well a^ of those grasped by it. Each event grasps witlrin 
its own lutily a pattern of aspects of other events; and it u itself an aspect 
in the patterns piehended by other events. Whitehead conceives every 
actual entity^ as -dipolar. Its "physicril pole'" is its prehension of other 
actual entities; its ^‘mental pole" is its grasp of new |]ossibihties. Tltotigh 
in most entities the mental pole Is dormant, what Whitehead is insisting 
upon is that even inorgamc isodies are not merely passively aci»jd upon, 
they actively respond lo the influences reaching thetn, select from thjEm 
and react along a particular line of possibility in accordance with their 
"subjective aim"—which in more orthcadox language could be describe^l 
as their nature, embracing their past as wdl as their future. A magnet 
responds to an eicctiic field, a photographic plate to light rays—but not 
vUe v^sa. 

With things simply located and exientally related, WTutehead believes 
that Hume's question regarding the validity of mductinn camiot be 
answ'cred, "If in the location of configurations of matter throughout a 
stretch of time there is no Inherent referejice to any other times past or 
future, it immediately follDv^'^ that nature witliip any perkd dues not 
refer to nature at any other period. Accordingly induction is not based 
on anything that can be observ^ed as inhcient in nature-"* Whiteiieud's 
treatment of the problem of induction suggests that in course of vali¬ 
dating the prindpte of induction, he is practically obliterating the sharp 
line that is supposed to divide percepliofi of a given fact from inductive 
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And indirEcI knowledge of somcthiBg ebsenf. muiehead w'oulij have it 
that wc know an absent entitj' directly because ii is tn^'olved in the 
Ixiing of a firesent entity through causa! actios and in oth^r intimate 
ways. He speaks of aut "expericndiig causes*' in thdr effects. This can be 
compared with the Xai3'S3irika.'5 tlieory of inductive knowledge, who also 
in tbu last analysis resolves it into a species of perception f/iiaukika 
transoeiidentaf fjcicepikml. "Tbfl ancient Ny3ya asserts that 
we can discern imiveiT^s by means of perception..,. Xhrongh peiceptioh 
of the universal smokiness we apprehend all cases of smoke. The appre¬ 
hension of the universal renders piossible untwisaJ cumteeijons presup¬ 
posed by inferential processes. 

Whitehead’s emphasis on the intemality of relattfin^i bctvrceii cirents 
should nnl gitie rise to any misapprebeusion that his philosophy of organ¬ 
ism is but another t'crsion of HegeT^ phUosophy of the Absolute, No 
doubt there is a great deal in common between these two philosopliers— 
thongh “Whitehead does not appear to have read Hegel," as Collitigwood 
remarks in his posthumous book. Both of them are very conscious of, and 
responsh'e to, values other than those of the discursive understanding, 
and are convinced that these values can i>e tncorponited in a ration^ 
«*stem of thought. The philosophies of both are phUo^lues of organism, 
of internal relatioiis, of concrete entities, of dialectical unities, btit their 
differenci;s are no less profotiDd, V^Tiitehead’s phiiosophy rs above all a 
phiJusophy of p^ss and growth in lime, whereas for liegej all develop- 
tnem is only logical This, however, was more a limitation of Hfigel's time 
than of his thought, for matter as defined by the physicists of early nine¬ 
teenth century was much too static to be really capable of any develop¬ 
ment. Hege! was naturally unable to conceive how this Kewtonian matter 
could have produced life or mind. 

Secondly. Whitehead’s pliilosiophy, in spite of its <^»<ulat)ve flights, is 
empirical; Hegd's phDosnpby In spite of its emphasis rm the concrete was 
a tramscendcnSal pMosophy. “WTikt is the status of tbii endunng stability 
of the order of nature? There is the summarv' answer, which refers to 
seme gieater realitj’ standing behind it. This reality occurs in the history 
of thought under many names; The Absolute. Brahman, the Order of 
Heaven, Cod, My point is that any summary condusion jumping froni 
our conviction oi the existence of such an order of nature to the easy 
assumption tliat there is an ultimate reality which, in some uriirxplained 
way, is to lie appealed to for the removal of perplexity, constitutes the 
great refusal of tatioaality to assert its ri^ts. Wo liaw to search whether 
nature does not in Us very being show Itsdi as seU-explanatcry, "lo 
Thirdiy, for Hegel mteinality of relations was unqualified and unre¬ 
deemed. As a result, no finite entity could lie understood without g>> i n g 
all the way to the Absolute: if we stopped sliort, we ended in error. That 
in a way undcinihied all science, for science is not possible unless some 
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relations can be ignoieil as being ixTelevant. Whitdiead's pravidca 

for such retaiive isolation, "Keither science, nor art. nor creative action 
can tear itself a^vay from obstinate, irreducible, limited facts.”*r ^ 
relations are mtemal but not all are equally relevant to an actual occa¬ 
sion. Jloieover, they sen'e not let Its dissohilion in a liigher Reality {there 
b nothin g more real than the actual entities), but for its enddunent and 
aggrandisement: "In a a?rkaiD sense ever^^hing is cve^J^vlle^e at all 
times.'*** Tiiat b why Whitehead himself traces lus philosophy to Leibnii 
rather thaji lo Hegel (cf, anJ the Motlern World, p. i8t), But tus 

monads ("occasions of experience") instead of being windowlijss. arc all 
windows. It is to l>e noticed that WTiitehead's deep-rooted empiridsm b 
responsible for his jduralist trend of thought, and bis pluralism is lespon- 
sibie for his reversal to the Aristotelian notion of hnaJ causes. He is 
dehnitely of the opinion that no gamiioe pluralism can mointam itself 
svilhtmt admitting tekolugy in some foim, for individuality and hnite 
purpofie are Lnterdcpejident coucep lions. 

Just as in the philosophy of organism Lcibnia's monadology and 
Hegelian nmntsm reach a dialectical unify, so also ii synthasia&s the 
Heraditean or Ikrgsonian emphaas on change with the Platonii: con¬ 
ception of the fundamental status of tsniversals in reality. Process is an 
undoubted fact of ertpcrieatce, but so b recognition. An event, however, 
cannot be recognized, for it is a continuous passing away. To provide for 
lecc^ition wc have to admit a feature iu the event which can remain 
relatively unaltered or is capable of repetition in spite of the dux of 
events. To this uDn-transiEnt feature VMtitehead has given the loame 
‘‘eternal objects." He of coarse rejects the Lockian notion of an imder- 
lying and enduring substance behind qualitative chang*^ What tuidures 
is the quality itself, cr a pattern of qualitiea. IpVliitehead speaks ajiactfines 
of thrc-c kinds of objects: sense objects, {Muceptual objects and scientific 
objects. A particular sense-given quality such as navy-blue or veivet-soft 
is a v nsv object. A chair or a tree—entities wtiiidi common sense usually 
refers to as a "thing ’—is a peiceptuai object. It b a habitual pattern of 
sense objects such that on the occurrence (or "ingtession") of one or more 
in a given event, the ingressiuu of othet sense-objects in the nexus of that 
event may be expected, even though they are not being experienced at 
the moment. phj'skal object is defined as a uon-didnsive pciccptual 
object. Wlieii we recognize a partlcuJar chair ax the same that we saw five 
minutes ago, what are nBcogniaing b the "physical object," not tlie 
event^rks or tht* lUmltovfBky world-litw in which the physical object 
"that chair*' b situated. A scientific object such as a partkiilar electron 
or quantum of energy is of couiv: ant presented in ^enae-experience like 
a chair. “They embody those aspects of the character of the situation of 
the phyxica! objects which are most penuanent and are expressible without 
reference to a multiple relation including a peidpknt event."*! 
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Ekrarmau has FSiised the ohjeetion that "in place of an initial dualitj’ of 
pcKeption aiicj scientific thonght, lias given ns a duality whidi 

b admittedly more funclaiTH.'ntal and irresolvable, 'viz. that between event 
and object/**^ Whether WiTiitchead has succeeded in overeontiog the 
former duality or not, we siiall examine siihsei^uenUy; hut we cannot 
chat^Rc him with having "ghTn us" the latter, firstly, he docs not bifur¬ 
cate change from pennanence, particular ftmn iiniveisai in the fashum of 
idesU^ like PJalo. His line of thought on this point is Aristotelian: he 
admits "etetnal objects" in so far as they are ingiessed or sittiated in the 
events: they have no superior or transcendental being. Secondly, White- 
head has not burdened philosophy with thb doality-m-unity of change 
anii permanence^ phiJosophica! thought has carried this bntdiGn ever since 
its darni amongst tlie Ionian and the Cpani^fidic tliinkers. Refusal to 
recogniKe this essential dialectic of experience resnlts only in unbalanced 
specnlaxicRS like those of Panncijides and Heraclitus, Plato and the later 
Buddhists, Kegel and Bergson. 


m 

Negatively, Wliitebead's philosophy arises out of the denial of two 
basic abstractions in the heritage of modem tliought—the Newronian 
doctrine of the simple location of materud bodies, and the Cartesian 
separation of mind from rmture. So far. we have confmed our discussion 
to those aspects of Wliitehead's pliilosophy which are connected more or 
less Mith the first denial. Whitehead, however, is better known for lih 
second deniaJ, the denial of "the tnhiicatioii of nature." What he is essen¬ 
tially protesting against b the bifurcation of nature into two systems: one, 
the nature of Sections and light quanta, studied by the physicists and 
believ^'d to be independently real; the other, the nature of the poets and 
painters, endowed with sunset hues and the song of the tughtitigaJe. with 
champak odours and the soft touch of the spring breeze. This nature is 
believed to be dependent upon the mind and body of the observer. Scien¬ 
tists and scientific phihxsophers have conspired to exclude it from the 
domain of objective reality: it has no more tlian a gljostly existence in Ute 
mind of the percipient subject. Whitehead finds all th^ not only unac¬ 
ceptable but totally unbelievable. According l<i him "causal nature is a 
metaphysical chimera,'’ anti "for natural pliilosophy everything per¬ 
ceived is in nature, Wc may not pick and choose. For us the red glow of 
Hie sunset slioiild be as much p^ of nature as are the moteeiites and 
electric waves by which men of science would explain the phenomena.''fS 
Otherwise, Wliitehead feels, the poets would have to "address their lyrirs 
to Themselvesij to turn them into odes of seJi-congratulation on the excel¬ 
lency of the human mind."'^ 

\Mvat sdence asserts, and W'hat "WTiitehcad docs not deny, is that a 
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phystca.1 disturbiuice Putan^tiDg frcun tin: ihioat of the nighting^ causes 
modifL:atinns in the sumiundiug mediuin; Itus modiEcath^ti travelling 
with a finite velocity reaches the Ibtirtier*^ enitlratm and produces a 
specific cllangtt in bis ftiferent uierves and brain. According to Whitehead, 
the experience whkh we describe as hearing a nightingale s song b the 
jnettLal pole of the event whose physkal pole is the neural change meii> 
tioQcd aJjovB. Even so, we can no mote attribute the nightingale's song as 
heard to the region of space-lime where the phj^ical occurrence connected 
with the origin of the ilisturbancc look pl^ than we can atiibate tlie 
concomitant neural changes to that region. Tlie lelalion between spatio- 
tenipoialiy separated eoT^tions and their effect tnay be as intiinata and 
internal as you like. Xevenlieless it does not enahlo us to characterize the 
cause with the properties of the effect. If a piece of wax has melted due to 
the heat from a distant furnace, the furnace cannot be described u a 
molten piece of wax. nor can it be said to contain that as one of its aspects, 
At best, what wc can say is that the ftmiooc ha.s the "power” to melt a 
piece of wax. 

This is one of the m?**'* argumenis that Lovejoy lias brought against 
WUitcliead's strictures on the bifureatiun theoty (vide his TtevoU .Igninst 
liuatism, Ch. V'), It seems to ignore, however, that %NTiitehead*s denial of 
bifuication is intimately connected with, his denial of simple tecation. \i^'c 
liavi' seen before that in denying simple local ion he had readied the para' 
duxical posilioti from which he could state tliat ”in a sense everytliiiig is 
everywhore and at all times,'' This evidently implies that the effects of a 
thing are to be included in the total conception of the ihing. U is only 
from such a standpoint that Whitehead has been alile to doiio that the 
contents of perception are uccurreiices within the body of the percipient 
as wcU as features of the external world. 

Uis epistemological position is veiy diffeient front that of the American 
neo-realists for whuiii all contents of perceptual consciousness are wholly 
cxtenial, the mind, or rather the brain, acting ouly as an organ of selec¬ 
tion from ekunemts of the physical world- \\lutt!liL'ad, on tlie other hand, 
thinks that perceptual experience is in the first instance confined to the 
tiemal regions of the observer. 'Tt is an evident fact of experience that 
our apprehension of the external world depends absolutely on the occur¬ 
rences within the human body.”'? But our body is in intimate oonnectiou 
with the happenings in nature' therefore "in being aware of the botfily 
experience we must thereby be aware of the whole spatio-temporal world 
as miiTored vvithin the bcxlily lite.” 

Tlic diffiailty is that the body does not, strictly speaking, mirror Uie 
external world. It distorts and transimites it. The bodily event has ol 
Course an cxtemal reference. It may be taken as symboltaing externa] 
events—Whitehead has liimself de^oped a symbuhe theory of per¬ 
ception (vide SyffiAo/imi. I/s Ueaning und But the relation between 
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the ^Ttibo] and the ^'mbolized need only be that of strttcttual resembLuice: 
tbertf b no warrant ior taking the symbol as a cerpy or mirmr-iniage. 
\\^tehead does not seem to have succeeded in dbplaciog the usual 
scientific position that perception gives us only a stmid:nmt knowledge of 
the eKtunal world, not qualitative. He is not averse to reco^izing 
some distinciion between what we perceive immediately and its external 
conditions. At all e^'ents there is a gtimll time lag which may become 
fkirly targe w*heo, lot mstance, we are percetving a star. 

As a matter of fact the disttnetioo tietween causal nature and appre¬ 
hended nature re-enters Whitehead's philosophy through the back door 
as the distinction between appearance and reality. "The objective content 
ol an occasion of experience sorts itself out under two contrasted char- 
acIcTs—Appearance and Reality"’^ Appearance is defined thus; "Appear¬ 
ance is the effect of the activity of the mental pole, whereby the qualities 
and ocHJTidmations of the given physical world undergo transfornia(loiL'*»» 
This is enough to please the heart of any bifurcationlst. But there is more 
to come: "No one tj-pe of external event is associatiid with one type of 
sense-pcrotfpt. Hardly any percept is strictly nomiaL Gn^ss illusions are 
plentiful, and some element of iliusuin almost imiversal."^ W 'ha t jim-tifi- 
cation is then left for endowing our perceptual concents with ph^’sical 
reality P If we insist on thrusting them upon thr delicately ordered pattern 
of events studied by the natural scientists, shall we not tliereby disrupt 
the order of nature? Moteover, if whatever we perceive were to be in¬ 
cluded in the objective ^"orid, phj.'sicai nature itself would be bifurcated 
iulo t%vo very dissimilar classes of entities—one consisting of those which 
strictly obey the laws of physics, and the other consisting of the recal* 
dtrajit sense-given elements—which the scientists safely stow away in 
the lumber-ioora ol the so-caDed subjective or mental entities. 

Of ootitse wc are free to maintain that, "it is a real fact of nature that 
the world 1ms appeared thus from the standpoint of these antecedent 
occasions of the pcriional Ufe. . . . Given these conditions of nonnality the 
resuliing appearance will Ik that proper to the sjiecies of animal under 
drtumstaiices of that tj'pe,*’" But no working sdentist, nor any Lockian 
st^ipoftei of the bifnreatiou tlieory ol nature ever thought of denying this 
kind of objectivity to out normal percepts. .And this same objectivity, ie. 
universality of apprehension fnot physirml reality of apprehended con¬ 
tents}. would liave satisfied the most romantic of poet.<i of the itineleenth 
centurJ^ I hdieve Wordsworth's artistic conscience would have been quite 
at ease if he were assured that all sensitive souls may be expected to fed 
the same thrill of joj' which he felt whenever he saw a rainbow in the sky. 
He would not have insisted tlmt the tfuilling colours of the lumbow should 
be somehow included iu the eltctTomagnetic field equations of the physi- 
cists or in UiriruitcTpretatlon by the philosophers. 

^liitehead recognizes that the barnionious iotegratioji of appearances 
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is enough for the cieation aud &ppgrecie.thm of beauty, But in bis view 
artistic perfection is reached only when a work of art has obtained Truth* 
ful Beauty, that is to say^ when art has achieved not only a bannony ol 
appearances amongst themselves, but has attained to a further harmony, 
viz, harmony of tha aesthetic construct with reality. This additional 
harmony of art is not, and cannot be, of that detailed and exacting vuriety 
which tries to obtain; it can only be very general, it is not neces^ 

sary for art nr our aesthetic life that the uature of physics shuukl be cme 
with the nature of the poets and painters, or that it should find a place for 
"the light tliat never was on sea or land." What we can demand from both 
Science and Art on behalf of our int^ral personality is that the broad 
character of reality which Science discovers and wbiii Art only vaguely 
tiints at should not conflict. This is the kind of integration of cxpOTcnce 
t h at WTutebead is out to achieve by a reorientation of the scientihe 
picture of nature based on the revolutionary changes in sciencx found 
necessary for the advancement of scumoc Itself. His crusade against any 
fmntiers betweiai physical and perceptual entities was from excess of zeal; 
it b not, as such, strictly demanded by the tenor ol his philosophy of 
otganisn). What is demanded is that matter and mind should not be 
wholly disparate in their essential natures, not the identity of appre¬ 
hended nature witti causal nature. 
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CHAPTER KLV 


REALISM 


I. MAIN' ASSUMPTIONS 

Laird describes Railisiin ss "an attitude ajid a tendency”* and saj-s tliat 
"the main assumption of Realisni is that things can be as they 

teally ate." As a "tendency" it is fluid and varies from one realist phih>- 
»>pher to anotlter. As an " attitude" Realism stands for that special kind 
of attitude expressed by Hume;* "all distinct ideas are separable'’: i.o. 
what is distinct in thought is distinct in existence.^ Realism considers 
Relation tti a distinct category; and recognizes alt the three categories. 
Thing, Quality, ami Kclalinn, as distinct and valid of Reality: whereas 
Ithialism reduces Relatioii to Quality on the gmund that tlmre is ulU- 
mately only one kind of propositional form, tJie snbjcct-predicate fiinn; 
while F H. Bradley rejects tite categories of Thing, QtiaJil}', and Relation, 
as "appearance," as ultimately inconsistent and stdf<Qnmdic(ory.* 
Realists say that mind is distinct from the object of its knowledge; that 
there is no prtQrUy of mind over the objects of its knowiedge: that Spirit 
and Matter both exist, i/ anythins exists at all; otlierwise the alternative 
IS agnosticism and total sceptidsm, as Professor G. E, Moore saj^. Matter 
exists in the sanu s»(s<c as Spirit; to say that spirit alone exists is "the 
grossest superstition" as Moore puts it, 

Mhat exists has to other existunts a relaliun: the most general form of 
this relation is " togetherness" or "wrnpresence" as Alexander stales it. 
The purest fnnn of tbUgeneni] relation Is spaee^time; and the relation 
betw'cen a mind and its object is id satiu kind as the relation between 
a chair and a table. There is nothing unique about the relation between a 
miiiii and its object except that, in knowledge, one of the terms kappas 
• to be a mind. If this is tme, then every space^time neUtion is fiotentially 
a ccigiiitive relation.s The reJatiun of "togetherness" or "compraacnce" 
docs not, Iww-ever, imply "depetideooe," Realism means by "together* 
ness" that one entity exists along tctlh attters, but no entity is "dependent 
ajK>n" another entity A All Realists that "being" is independent of 
"knowring": but Professor C, D. Broad distinguishes between existentiitl 
and mind'dependenot:.? Broad sap that something may be "a 

state of mind" without being niiodHlepeiid^t. The objiKt of knowledge 
is existentially independent of a mind, but it may be qutdiiitfivdy mind- 
dependent. He means by tlus tliat, "an object can exist and have iinalitks 
when it is not a constituent of any state of mind (but) it might acquire 
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some new qualities or alter some of its old qualities on becunimg a exm- 
stitnent of a state of imcd."® 

Realists define Kno^dedge as a "tlisrovety" and "direct iievelatioii."s 
Knowledge is not "making" or '’eombining," iTiere are two things which 
we know: (a) Objects, and (&) oar own mental processes fantl other mindsl. 
Alexander dJstinguJsbes between the different ways in which we know 
themj he says, we "contemplate*' objects but "enjoy" mental processes. 
Tliis distinction is entailed by the fact that "the mind which fa thus a set 
of acts towards object;, is not an object which can be looked at itself/'^ 
Of the cAfaience of "other minds" we have ''assurance.” This Knowledge 
Ls not infemnliaL 

Keaiists dfatingoish between an '’act" of expcriencmg and ufhai U 
csperieijced. This dfatinction ^vas first made b)' Brentano (1838-1907) in 
1874 The object, or what is exporiimced. fa not mental; what fa menial 
fa the act. This dfatinction is applicable to every kind of experiences to 
sensutg. perceiving, judging, feeling, and willing. 

Our knou'icdge of the external world according to Realism fa direct and 
immediate; and the external world fa not an from our sense-data. 

M Broad puts it: 'Tl fa false logically to suppose that the ^iisdenu of a 
phwical w'orld in general coukl be iniened from the existence of our 
sensa. . . I snppo^ that the existence of sensa fa a necessary condition, 

but it fa certainly not a sufiideni condilian of tny belief in the existence 
of the physical world."J* Therefore the subjective idealist cannot be 
refuted; nor can the Realist prove the indepeudent reality of theexicmal 
world unless he has already a belief m its existence. As Santa^'ana puts it: 
"Without assuming realism it fa impossible to prove n 3 alism /’'3 

The external W'orld is not an inference; ''It is not reached by inference, 
and could not be logically justified by inference, 

WTuit fa the external world? It fa a "logical construction" out of the 
facts of our senso-data. 

It fa a "construction" in the sense that, between the purely general 
concept of a physical order wliicli the independent reality of the external 
world implies and the facts of our sensa, a variety of aUernative theories 
as to the naturu of the physical tvnrJd is possible; as to the kind of whole 
it is and the kind of geometry and the number of its duneusions, etc. 
"With tfuditionaJ views about the nature of Space, Time, and Matter, it 
is extremely difficult to fit the world of sensa and the world of physical 
objects tcgeilier into a coherent whole.Tlie merit of Uodern Realism 
consfats in having introduced two original piindpEos in its "rxmsmicttnn" 
Ilf the externa] world. Tire first principle fa The Principle of Extensive 
AljstTnction intiuducixl by A. N, ^^Tuleheail in hfa "epoch-making" books 
(as Broad describes them) The Conc^ept of Natttre and The Principled of 
TiaiHritl Knmoledgf.. This Principle tuis enabled the Philosophy of Science 
to dispense with abstracriems such as points, momeuls, etc.^ and to define 
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thi^m in {nuns oi their chsscs^ Tbt! ^ccc^iifl priiidplL' is known as 
Rii2i^r: "Whertver possible sitbstitutc constmcticns out of known Entitle 
for Ltiferenci; to unknown entities.*' This is introduced by Russell.** 

An essential part ot the tixtoty oi ihe external world involved to moderti 
realism is its '"theory of objects:/^ Tliis may be stated by a reference to 
Berkeley. 

Berkeley defined z physical object as "a collection of LdeaSi "*7 By 
'"idea"" he meant ""sensation/* ""senseniata"' or "senseHibject/' Sight giv<s 
the "idea"" of light and colour: and, '"id^jas" exist "in the mind/' So 
Berkeley argued, Th^e \s no unheard sotmd: i.e, there are no 
sen^, there are no impirc^'p^d phy-sical objects, said Berkeley, 

iierkcltj^fl view implies a distinction bet^vx’en two kinds of "[^erceptibJe“ 
abjects (sense-objects and physical objects), and bis theory involves a 
relation between iliem. Berkeley held tJie wrung view that there is a 
"fecipnocit}^ in the relaiions between sense-objcctii and physical 
objects. "T* 

Realists say that unp^ceived phj'sical objects exist; or* they say that 
though belief in their existence may be false^ yet there is no c^KtFadkiion 
(a distinction which is due to Professor G. E. Moore) in asserting propo¬ 
sitions about them: some say that tha independent existence of pli>^ical 
objects is quite consistent with thinir ^ualiiaiivc mind-dependence. These 
statements pre-sapp^ a theory of "ubjects'' wliidt may be statetl from 
two piiints of vi^w Tliere is a sj^tematic ambiguity in the term "object /* 

**Pubiic* rfwd —Russdl*? saj^s that sensc-ebta are 

""private" while phj'sical objccl^ are "public"' and “neutral.■" Bmud adds 
that a physical object "persists/' has shape and stoe ffor whatever has 
shape, has si»ej. and is capable of mot tom Beddes, a ph3raical object in¬ 
volves, according to Broad: (a) a apticat aiyed and, (i) something 

which is not optical at alh since it is the centre for sound and radLani-heat 
seasa* it being very exoeptitwial for {u} to occur without (A).^ 

Is a "public*' object a perce^ptibU oblect? Professor C- E- Moore said m 
a class liicture: "'imperceptible object:^ are also "public' objects, c.g. the 
dection/" 

Xow, "imperceptible"' and ^public"' objects are what A^Tiitthi:^ calls 
'"scientific'" objectS:.=» Broad dij-lingubhes hotwixm ’^^ous orders of 
sdentihe objects^ (molecule* atoms, clcctrnris, etc.), and he sajTs that this 
hierarchy is a leaj fact in Nature, Physical objects ""live in'" physical space 
and time: scientific objects in acknii/k spajot? and time. Setontific objects 
are of difTerent orders and they ""need difierent mtnimal spaces and 
durations to live in""; and this fact is recognized as regards space, but is 
stated in a misleading way* saj-s Broad: molecules are divisible and 
dectrom are not/'« 

The connection between scientific objects which lepresent what ""is 
ultimately permanent in natme“ and physical objects wUch aic relatively 
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impermaRtmt is Lhe for the statemiinr: ‘'tbi‘ unpetc^md parl^i of 

potceptJble events" evist.’? 

"SuhsUtcrtl" tind "fxi^tnt" ffjyeffe,—R*;iiltst3, however, differ about the 
meaning of "iis,” This is one i>f the points of differejice between the AngJo- 
Amertcaii and the continental Realists, notably Bnuitano (1838-jtW). 
Melnong {1853-1521), aiid Husserl (t859“r93^f)- lleinong says that tin* 
difference l»etwet;n Red and Green does not ‘■exist" in the sam^ guncg 
whidi tables and chairs exist, but s\i^$d%ts. He distingtiishes between three 
ebsses of objects: {«) sii&iis/rn/ or idiai objects; e,g, Univasals, Relations, 
etc.; (fc) ixhi^m objects, tallies and chairs and seitse^ata; and fc) non' 
subsistent or "impossible'’ objects whicli neither exist nor subsist: e.g, 
round-square. Meinong distinguishes between the "being" of an object 
and its "bemg ra apprckctidcd ohjijct." "An object can he when the pre¬ 
sentation by which it would be apprehended ij M<»t and it can likewise noi 
be when this presentation is."*^ Tfic "apprehended" object is a " veritable" 
or presented object. The purpose of Philosophy is tin; classificaiioTt of 
idejt obj^s imespECtivB of their existence, fti this sense Philosophy is a 
Sdcnce.' it is an a priari Sdenoe; it is a Ge^eHsiutidsIheorif; it is a "theory' 
of objects," 

Tliure is a change in tlie ttaroinolog^* ■>! the oontincfital philosaphets 
which must be notketL Instead of the word "object" there occuta in 
Husserl tlu; term "idea."*; Philosophy Is an "eidetic sdfuice." It is an 
ranpiiiy' into "ideas" or Etdan. thus*: "logtca! forms" or '‘essences/’ tlie 
universal categorical forms contained in possible trulhs and in possible 
facts: "objects" which are not empirical "mattere of faef (in Hume's 
sense], but which aie jpr^^^ and which are ’’phenomena," because they are 
objects cif a passible consciousness and are in essential relation to ii[ and 
whidi, as Btentano says, are "intended’' {intetitionalim) whether they 
cxisi or not. 

This mtjvemejit of tlionght which calls itself Piiri; Phenomenology tends 
to ditnini^h the opposition bctwein tlur Real and the Ideal It moves to^ 
wards a realism or idealism, as the case may he, of the inaloaic type. 

^fi:lfuiJ. l 0 gic 4 t! CttHstfuciitm^ or dn.tfv.siji.—The Method of Modeni 
Kealism is Analysis; it Is also calleri "ostentatinn/' The aim of anali'sis is 
to dikover the ultimate structure of facts. What is a fact? Wliaiever Lan¬ 
guage e.yprea^ is a fact; and, to talk about facts is to talk about the 
Vniveru. Eirert' fact lias a stfuctun;: Le. every fact lias elements, an 
ar/dr^smtmi of the dements, and a /t>rm. The elements are either the 
"constituents" of a fact or its "componeuis." A "constituent" is that of 
which a "component" is predicated; and "components" arc either quali¬ 
ties or relations. Sumetlmes "componiuits” may serve as "constituents." 

Evert' fact has an uiiwiixlt structure; this ia nnt revealed by the ordinary 
use of language. Hence the need for analj'sis and the need to ana!>’Se 
language and its expressive functtoit, VV^hat the ordinary language ex- 
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prcs&es, or "shott's." is a "skctdi" : whai analysis reveals is "ostentation." 
Thus ''sketch" reveals structuie; analysis reveals tillimnlg structure. 
There ore different levels of analysis: (u) AiatGrial or samc-ic>t}| analysts; 
the analy’sts of "admiration" into "awe and fear" is a materia] analyiiis, 
and this is "samedevd" analysis, because we are talldng about the same 
thini^. (6) Formal Analysis; This is accessary whim a ajantenoe ofientla 
against the rule: "separate points separately stared." (c) 'fhe third level 
of analysis is ostettiafii/it. This is philoso^kai analysis; its aim is logical 
construction. "When A arul B are so related Lhi-it to say' same thing about 
A, is to say something about, but not the same thing, about B and B is 
more ultimate than A, in the sense dehned, ititm A Is said to he a logical 
construction out of B .">7 ThiL‘; the external world Js a logical construction 
out of sense-data. 


2. G. E. MOORE \h. 1873) 

According to Moore, PJulositiiJhy is an itetivity which consists " taigdy 
in gi^nng reasons." CiivUig "a reason" mn^ans giving a goni reason, for 
people havt bad reasons for their beliefs. /WL givdng a good reason in 
Philosophy Is different from giving a good reason in Logic. In Logic, 
giving a good reason means giving a /ttmuil reason; Logic is a demonstra- 
lion of what follows from what. The Logician "follows from" in a 
narrow sense; the philosopher ttlonr u.ses it in a wide and |>opular sense 
which all understand. What is iintfcrifou/ need not be dehned. Philosophy 
is understood by all eveji when they MisunJ^tstand philosopliicaJ pitilK 
lems. There is, as Moore once said in his Metaphysics class, a sense of the 
word "understand" such that when something is misunderstood it b 
understood. Philosophy is what tve all understand; therefore Philosopby 
is Common Sense. 

(n) Rc/uUitt&rt 0/ Idealhm.^Whtia idealist phiiosopheis say, 

esse is pi'fdpi. Moore's question b: w-hal have tl^ey for saying so? 

They mean that esse is nec^ssiirtiy percipi, AATiat is the sort of necessary 
conncctkiQ tliey a^ert between esse and pufcipi} The sort of necessary 
connection they' assert is that which exists bctw'een a thing and iLs ijitali- 
ttes. "The relution of blue to the .consdousiess is conceived to be exactly 
the same as tiiat of the “colour" blue to the blue "bead-"** If the relation 
between esse p^rcipi U the same relation as between a thing and 
its qualities, then it follows that, to say "a thing is" means that "it b 
perceived"; for if a thing exists its qualities must exbt. This, however, 
is an error. The idealbt b led into this error by his analysis of experience 
into two, and only two, constitnents: cifttiau attil exiitenca. 'Hiere are, 
according to Moore, three constituents in experience; a unique cffuirtir 
called oonsciousness, a unique r 4 daiu>n of this consciousness to iJje objuci 
which is the third constituent. The relation of knowing Ls unique. It is 
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present in the senfaiion of blue, or "the moitt exalted and iadependeni 
thing of n'hvdi I am au'aio.*’ Three coft£eT|uetice,s follow from this; (t) when 
I have a semaljoji of blue, my awamteas is related tosometliing mhr'd/:»» 
the idealist’s problem how are we to get out of <mr circle of ideas does not 
arise; because to have a sensatirm Ls already to outside it. (11) Blue 
exists in the ^me se»sc as my experieocie of it exists, (hi) The object liae 
exactly the same nature both when we ate aware of it and when we are 
not aware of it. Knowing makes no diffcccnce to the object knotvn. 

If Moore's analysis is right, it u-ouM follow that, the rdation of Icnowing 
is "extemai” to the object known and the subject that knows. If so, 
there may tic a self or an awareness, wliidt need not be aware «/anything. 
The Nyf^'a-VaiiefiAa School of Indian Realism which is Logical .■\tcmlsm, 
asserts a possibiltty of tbb sort. According to it, in ntifk^a or Liberaiton, 
the Self ts not only tvithutit pt<*Ti or pieasun; but is without knowledge.*^ 
Hus conclusion must leave us "dumb" as it left Ptntaichus in PAilehus 
(£1. A); "But if you bad neither mind nor memoty, nor know'ledge nor 
tine opinion, you w^uld tn the litst place be utterly ignorant of whether 
you were pleased or not, because you would be entirely devoid of sense/' 
Thus the question is not whether spirit and matter exist, but what "reason" 
have we, as Moore would say, to think that spirit and maiier are distiruf, 
(|i) External Mtd InUrnuJ Reiaiims.•^Realism is based on the reality of 
relalioas; and all relarious are external. [deaUsm denies the reality of 
relations, or asserts that ail rebuioiis are mtemal, or it rednees relatiojis 
which are beiaeea terms to adjectives which are i» the tenns they qualify. 
This view entails Monism as in Spinoza and fiiadley; or ihc denial of 
interaettou in pluralistic systems, as in Leibniz. W. H. Johnson speaks of 
Rclaiions as "transitive adjectives,' though he by no means denies the 
reality of relations.1° Bradley's objection is tha.1, if a relatiun is ''between" 
the terms it relates, then U^ere must be another relation between the 
rdation and the term, for tlicre is a "between" between them. To this 
McTaggart replies; that the norion of "l>etween'’ is nnanaJ^’sahle and is 
simple as the notioii of W. E, Ji^ihnson ex^daius tltat the "pretence 

of pi)redox" in Bnidley> objection is due to Bradley's confusion between a 
"tie" iuid “relation."}' And Bread asks; why shuitld a relation which is a 
imiveisal need another relation, unles you confnse it with a particular??} 
Moore's essay on ''Externa! and Internal Relations" in his PhUosf>phiceit 
Studim is as well knou'n as his RefutitEon of Idealiim. The main jwint of 
Moore's critidsm of the "dogma" of intemal relations, as he calls it, is Ids 
distinction between two sens^ of "follows from," Idcaliss] asserts; 
"Relations make a difference to terms," "To make a difference" means 
that the term would nt£4s,^tily been different viUhoui the fflaiion. 
From, the fad that a term had not a relation, it w'ould "follow" tliat tlm 
term would be different. Moore dutiuguishes between: (a) a eifiet and a 
genaui Bcnse of "fdUowH.” The "a/rief" sense of "follows" is Entailmcnt; 
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(s.g. *'beiiig red"" ^n^ik '*bcing coIqujtmL^^ The sense of follow is 

inti^lioLtLon; ai pfctson in this room" materially implies 

'"heing more than five years old/* Bat "bdng more thai^ five years Did" 
is Hf?/ dodudble tarn "being a person m tins room/' It is 011I3+ as u ttmtUr 
&/ fact /ftftf. Whereas ^^being red" Anfiiih "being coicmred"^ the latter b 
dcJuciblc fr<»m the former. A relation, aeconiing to Moore* is "TnlemaJ" 
only in the sense of "being deducibk Irom": in this sens^ relations are n4}t 
internal, according tti Moote^ but sttnie relational properties. 

Bui Moore"s argimicnt b inconclusive and many questions arise out of hb 
distinction. Supposing it is true that relations are not internal in Moore's 
sense, this would mean that the Utiiveise may not be a d^ditclivi system. 
Moore's second sense of "foDows from'' raises the doubt whelltEr itue 
Univetsc, or anyliiing at aU, Is a system. On Moored thecay, we couhl not 
say of anyUliing that it is necessarily so-and-so but only as u moMt^ 0/ 
fad st€Hi$nd~io, If ihe Universe, or anything in it. is a system, it is not a 
"logicaJ" system of intcr-related things in wliicli one thing nrcessaiily 
follows from anothri, but a "facmal'" inter-relatednrss in which tilings 
are AS rit rnati^ 0 / fact so-and-so. (But Moore thinks that, "to search lor 
X^nity' and 'System' at the expense of Inifh, is not the proper business of 
philosophy, however imiversally it may have been the practice of philo¬ 
sophers.") 

It b to be noted that an "extemai" relation, as M<xjre dofines it, is a 
tw^ssai^y relation. Its necessity b factmi and not logical Moore's doctrine 
of JiXtcnial Relations involves the following notions: (<?) that something 
a$ a maiUr e/ fad is so-and-50; (.6) that, though no exception to the con¬ 
trary has been found, ynt it is logically possible that a given term migA^ 
exkUd u^iihoid a given relation; and that it would noi be a differeni 
Icmi tsitfiout tlic rciaiian,^ 

The relation of in the Xyaya^Vae^ika. School of Indian 

Realism which is said to hold betweeu ayuta-siddha^ i.e. objects which are 
"ini^iahly found associated," is on external relatton in Moore's sense. 
Satnavdya b a "necessary"' relation and it involves the logical possibility 
that ai kad one of the objtxts related by mighf 

a^likout lk€ 

3, BERTRAND RUSSELL {b. 167^) 

Rus^irs original oontributious to Philosophy are in Logic; and Russell 
has given Realism a bgicat foundation and structure whidt b as great as 
the stmeture which Idealism received from Kant. E\^ery problem, saj-s 
RussdJ, is cm analysb discovert to be either not philosofibical at all or 
else to be togical. 3 ^ By "logic" RusseU means Mathematical Logic, which 
□jiivtH at its fundamental ideas by an analysis of Mathematics; and 
Mathematics b the best example of fonnal reasoning- 'Tn all the many 
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possible s^'orJds philosophy and mathematics will be Llie sainG. '^! Mailie^ 
matical higic has freed Philosophy from two ciToncous coiicopts: the 
inhiiitmmal and the atviuumm. Matitermalicai Lofk doe* “not teekcnn- 
euntradictipns as jinoofs tliat such and sudi features in the apparent world 
are tinreaL“t< 

oj Infimty .—One of the matn contributions of Russell to 
Realism is his analysis of the concepts of infinity and continuity. Realism 
asserts the reality of the externa] world. To assert the reality of the 
exteinal world is to assert the objective rtolity of space and time* Space 
and time are not. as Kant aid, "fonns of perception.'' To assert the 
objective reality of space and time is to predicate of them die charac¬ 
teristics of infinity and continuity .37 To do so Realism must refute the 
Kantian antinamies, because, the Kantian antinamies deny the infinity of 
space and time. But the preblcm about the infinity of sjiajre and time is a 
problem, Russell says, abotit Order, about Seriei, about CoUetiit>ta, and 
about infinite irAofes.J^ What Kant's aTgument pmv*ed was that, an 
infinite series cannot be contpleUd by “successive synthesis"; i.e. by 
"cniiinetatirtn,"iF 

Thus Kant's treatment of infinite series madn the problem inductive; 
at the same time the antinomies showed that there could be ne salurioii 
which is indue tive. Therefore the problem needed another ‘'Copemican 
levolutton" in htethocL Russell finds in the method of “deductive 
synthoris." We cannot enumerate an Infinite series; nor have He, as 
McTaggart said, an intuiiitm such as an omniscient mind might have. N'or 
can we reject the notion of on "infinite whole'' on the ground that it is 
non-existent ; if we did reject it, then the term Unhitrse would be destitute 
of meaning. **' 

The problem as thus presented itself to Russell makes him recognize a 
third mode of knowledge which deab with the peculiar diffitmlties of 
infinite series and wholes. Tim third mode of knowledge may be called 
"Knowledge by Formal Implication'' -as distioguished from "Knowledge 
by Actjuaiataace" and “Know’tedge by Beacription,'' 

The logical problem whidi thus arises by a refutation of the Kotitlan 
antinomies is a problem about (mrinitc) aggregates. But why aggregates? 
KusscU recogniaes rtvo kinds of wholes: Unities and Aggregates; "the 
difference between the (two) kinds of wholes is important and illustrates 
a fundamental point in L^k.''*' Aggt^gEtes, he says, are of "spedoJ 
relevance" to Mathematics. Now, the doctrine of aggregate is a part of 
the problem of whole and part. There are three points to be noted in 
Russell's disenssion of this topic in 7 ■A^ PrineipUs (af tliat 

unities and aggregates are '‘very different classes of wholes''; (5) that, 
“each class of wholes consists of terms which are not simply etjuivaient to 
all their parts"; (c) that the analysis of a “whole'' (for, "whatever can be 
analysed Is a whole") is “in some measure falsification.'’** "Anaivsis gives 
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US ttie truUi, aud (lothing but tlie trudt, yet it can never give us the whole 
truth,” RusseU asls us to rote "the v«>' nanow limits of this doctrine, " 
]4St it shonld become a cloak for intellectual laziness,'' Even so the prob- 
Jem is: how can get, not only "the truth/' but “the whole truth” about 
ail infinite aggregate without ’‘anaJj'Sts/ ‘ witliout "enumeration/' and w'ith- 
out Imviug "knowledge by acsquainiance” or "knowledge by description” 
of et'jfry member of the infinite whole? The problem for Russell's Mathe- 
matica! Logic is not unlike the problem poised by the pupil in the 
daka^VpaM^ad [kustnin nabhagiivovipi^ ssnam idam vij^Stam fr/iAtvitfirt, 
1. 3) "'By knowing what, Sir, does aU this become known; Lt. "all this"' of 
an infinite whole or aggregate. Russell's answer is: Prapositional Functions, 

Pfnpcmtim^ Fnnclwns.+i—The most original contributiem of Russell to 
logic is his thcoFty of F'njpositional Functions. In Logic wo mean by a 
"proposition" primarily a form of words w'hich express what is either true 
or false. A '’propositional function” is "an e.'tpression containing one or 
more undetermined constituents, such that wfwn values are assigned to 
these constituents, the expresion becomes a proposition." A proposi¬ 
tional function, thetefaie, contains a variable. "X Is himian" is a proposi¬ 
tional tuuettem. On Russell's theory, exptessiotis in traditional logic such 
as, "all A is B” is a propositbriaj function. A and B must be detennmed 
as definite clusses before such expressious can become true or false. 

Logic uses the words "all,'* "eveiy/' "a," '"the/' '‘some.” etc*; these 
tenus require the use of propositioual functions. In Logic we do not 
"enumerate” particulars or instances; we pass from instances to the 
general law behind tbem. Thus we know an "infinite whole" without 
knowing every member, because we know that a whole exemplifies a cer- 
i.ain propositiunal function. We know "all men are martai ' because we 
know that the propositional function "X is a man and X is mortal" b 
always true. Thus there are "only two things that can be done with a 
propositional function; one is to as^rt that it is tme in iiff cases, the other 
is to assert iliat ii is true in at least one case, or in softie cases." 

Russell says that the clear need in logic b to keep "propositional func¬ 
tions" distinct from ''propqsitions,” Even so, a prapositional ftinctioa 
without 3 proposition b "empty," and a proposition without a projiosi- 
tiona! function b "blind." 

Russell's theory of propositional functions is a theory about LniversaJs. 
It b a more correct interpretation of hb theory of universab to say that 
we recognize a propositional function or a Loiveisal i'» an instance ur 
particular than to say that we "pass from" from a partictilar to a Unt- 
vetsal. (Thb may partly explam Russell's dhtTrLSt of InductkxD, which he 
regards as "disgui^ deduction/') RusseU’s theory presupptoses that wc 
have pri<rr knowledge of Unjvcrsals, EusseU's theory of knowledge appears 
to have emancipated itself from the "empiricism'' of the older English 
Schools, and his philosophy may be described as "transcendental'' Realism, 
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:f. THE AMERECAX SCHOOLS OF REALISM 

Thif Nm Rfa/inff.—Realism from being a itndi(*ncy has tvcoome a 
“School" with the American New Realists ajid the Critical Realists. The 
morivE of their co-operative stmlics is that, philosophers must make theii 
“itBplicit ^eements or disagreements explidt."« We may Sf>eak of the 
New Realists Irst and tltc Critkal Realists later New Rralism distin- 
guides itself from ‘'traditional realism" or*'substantialt£in,'‘ which thinks 
that substances aie independent of r|ualittes; Lius b the sort of view held 
by Locke: »ibstance is a “I know not what," New Keatisni rejects this 
view as it leads to the wrong theory that, "the soul may exist witliout 
thinking"; that its nature, in other words, is independent of Uie luims 
of consciousness by which it is known. In spite of its distinction from 
“traditional realism" or "Subs tantial km " there is a tendenc}' in New 
Realism to banish consdoasness from its description of the Universe, It 
is better to confine ourselves to this point in expounding its doctrines. 
To the New Realist the existent world is a fomwiunensiona) manifold of 
fltialitj'' groups and his eleven categories are as follows:— 

i r) One quallty^group, one space, one time evenL 
‘S} Same qnBliiies, diffaent spaces, or different times = Quolctative 
idwitity: sunih^y; apectrs; rUtA. 

(3) Dideient qualitib, same space, same tinu? = numerical identityT 
co-inherence of attributes in one thing: Ts-ness.' 

(4) Same qnalid^, in space at continaously difiennt times = duiation; rest 
{5) Same qualities, in same space at dkcontinuously diflennit times = 
sucoBMn. time interval. 

{6} Quality paniy s^e, partly different, same space, difierent times = 
one dung undergoing changes of state. 

{7) Same or difirient qualities, same time continunusly; diCferent spaces = 
one extended ibnig, 

(8) Same or difiterent qualities, same tirne, duamni| n ^ j <'i 1 y difiemit spaces 
=; plurality of extended things, distances. 

(q) Saine qnoliti^ contmuousJy differcnl spaceo. continucrosly different 
times = moving thing, 

(to) Qualities that change witli change of space and tirn*- rrifitinns ^ mere 
statrs; aeddents. 

(tl) Qualities (if such there bej tlial remaici imcbanged thmueh all change of 
space and tian* relations = uliimatB dements of quality: pcnuiuient 
substances:" {TA^ Net RcoHtm, pp. 263^64.} 

The above scheme makes no room for consciousness, or causality; and 
yet New Realism talks of both coasdousness and causality under "causal- 
implicatiOD." Coosciouaness b an instance of the tdatitm of tmplkaiion, 
and New Realism defines implication as a rdariun of oHe-ndtd tfrpcndcwa, 
If A Implies B it b not the case that B implies A. New Realism *nlk< of 
"independence'’; it means by this not the alssence of udation between 
lemis but of teciprocUy between than. "Independence" means "non- 
ledprocai depemknee." Thus, c.g,, "being expericnoed" is not essential to 
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''extsting": hence "existing" is independent ol "being experienfjed'’; and 
evef>‘ simple litiog is logicaliy independent of every other simple thing. 
But there b. the fact of change; and New Realism recpgnbes change. It 
defines change as a transition from a state in rvhkli entities ane indepen* 
dent to a state in which they hecdme dependent', hut tlie depcnclciice is 
one-sided and b not lecipmcaJ. 

The question is: is causality an instance of inipUcation ? Professor G. E. 
Moot% used to say that tim proposition if P then Q. b ambiguous because 
it may nwan either the relation of Entailment or the relation of Causality. 
According to Mootc, they are distinct reiatioiis, uiiile Professor C- D. 
Broad was not certain, he said, what the tektion of causality is. since it 
b, clearly, less than Entailment and more than Probability. New Realism 
sa^'s, idattfir "implies'’ consciousness; and implication has been defined 
in New Realism as a one-sitbd relation of dqxmdence. There b no error if 
New Realbm defines implication as a relation of one-sided dependence 
and considers causality a relation of thb sort. But the quEstion is: what is 
the sense or direction of thi^ relation ? Does mattar '‘rmply^* consciousness, 
or docs consciousness ‘'imply'' matter? The cnie-sided relation of implica¬ 
tion says: if A then B. It says thai there b the "iniplier" and the "implied." 
It does not say wAo/ "implies" what. New Realism nssHwes that Matter ia 
the "implifir" and coasdousness the "implied." Tins view would be cor¬ 
rect if, and only if. it were tnw that we are aware of the external world 
first and aware of ourselves only afterwards as the effect of causal action 
of objects upon our consciousness. But there is very good reason to hold 
the oppoaiic view wliich is more plausiblCr as Descarte's Cvgfto Sum, 
at least, shows. 1 can think away the external World but cannot think 
away the thinker. No one says; X am ftut. as Samkara puts it. 

Alexander, in hb British Academy fjecture on The Bettis of Realtoftt, 
says that, KeaJbm does not deny the status of mind in the Universe, but 
its "pretensions." New Realism, similarly, may be said to bo 
baserl, not on the status of matter, but uiJon its "pretensions.” 

CrUicai reulism- —‘Everything is iis (/Kealism is trao/’^S but if a proof 
is wanted. Critical Realbra will use the pragmatic test (like the lest of 
samvddi-pritwtii. "coherent or harmonicius activity" of the Nyaya- 
Vabe^ika).t*' 

Tiw main point about Critical Realbm is that it b a sort of synthesis or 
''meeting of extremes" in Pliilosophy. It b a "third thing" between 
Realism and Subjectivism, between Noumenalbm and Phenonieimlism. 
As against the direct Realism of the New Realists, t'ritical Realism says 
that WL- have HO direct knowledge of the external TTOrld. Our knowledge 
of the extemaJ world b ilirough the "appearances" which are given to us 
in peiception; but these are not "copies" of what is outside. As 

against subjectivism or p h^ o rretialK in, Critical Realism says that, our 
knowledge is not of phenomena only; phenomena refer to objects. It is the 
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reference that eNpUins the fact of'‘objectivity.” Kant^aid that, "appear- 
aticfis” are gwen in setisalion under Uw "forms of peioeptian” and are 
synthesized by the activity of the Understanding ’rhe “abject" is a pro¬ 
duct of the mind's simthctizitig activity. It is this that explains, acconling 
tn the fact of “objective reference.” To the Cdtioal Kealiit, what 
tncplains the fact of abjective referencse b the activity of "relating'' the 
"given" to an object. We have direct intaition. not of objects, hut of the 
rjiuditins given in sense-experience: and. according to the Critical Realist, 
there are three foctois in experience: (o) the mmd which knows; fd} the 
existing object which is the centre of reference: (cj the qualities ghen in 
sense-experience. Critical Realism describes the iasi by various terms: 
"character-compleSEs/' "content," "dalntti," “the given,” "qnality.*' 
etc,, but the term most Ofidely useti is essennr. WTiat is given tn immediate 
experience is "essenre"; and knowledge- is ati activity which consists in 
relating or predicating the "essence” of the "object." The "essence” is 
real; and the relation betw^n "essence" and 'object'' is unique. Now. 
the "essence” is, in a sense, "the given"; in another sense it is the " tahen”; 
it is "taken by the mind constituting the chazacter of ilie object. ' Saj-s 
Durant Drake: "Our data, the character-complcxts given in conscious 
experience, are simply character complexes, essences, Ingtcal entities, which 
are trresisttbJy taken to be characters of the exjsfents perceived, or other¬ 
wise known, ’-IT If so, the Critical Realiat'F dehnition of "essence’' is 
similar to Spinoza's definition of an . 4 ttribute: "An altribiitt (ailnbttttm) 
1 Understand to be that which the intellect perceives as constituting the 
essence of a substance” {ErJktcs, f>ef. I V). 

Tise Critical Realist's deSnition of the activity of ""relating" the given 
"essciici;" to the "object” leads him to his conception of truth and error. 
Error is fiUse attribution”: the Critical Realist's theory of error resembles 
the NySya-Vaisesika theory of error knowu as anyaiha-iihyiiii,** The 
doctrineof"faIseatiributioB''wocild imply that the object of the predication 
and the predicate are both real.The penny, to quote Bread’s example, fooJb 
elliptical to me; there is soowthing givcniumysense-experteticewhich iS 
eUjptical, but which does not '’belong to" thri reund ph^^mcal object, the 
penny. Bui the reundness of the phystca] abject and the elliptical charseter 
of the senae-object arc both real; the eirer is due to "false predication." 

Two points emerge from this theory of error: that there is a know¬ 
ledge (in the Indian sense of the nirviftatpa/ia), in which Uicre is neither 
error nur contradiction. It is the kind of knowledge in which there is 
"knowing” but no “iiEluting''; there is another Vm d {saviknipaAtt), in 
which the given essence is related to the object, which i$ the centre of 
reference. What, then, is the relation between the "eKeace” and the 
"object" in a true judgment? The relation according to the Critical 
Realist is not "one-oac corresfkmdence” but should be tderdifo, though 
this is not very dearly admitted by all Critical Realists. 
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Tlie assumptions behUid Crftical Realisin am two; they am stated by 
Santayima as: (a) Tiansitivenoss, and (ft) Rele%-ance*^® The first means 
that 5elf^Jxi3^i^p and independent obiects become objects of knowledge 
to a knowitig mind which indicates and identifies them; the second means 
that the thing so indicated may have of the qualifies that the mind 
attributes to it* The position of New ReaLUm and CriiicaJ Realism may be 
briefly compared. Both are opposed, to epistemological idealism. Kew 
Realism holds tltal obtects as known are identical with objects as they are 
outside the mind; Critical Realism denies this and holds that objects as 
existing are not directly known; what is directly known is the *'esstaice." 
Critical Realism is dualtsiiCt w'hilc New Realism may be described as 
"epistemological montstn.** 


5. CONCLUSION 

The essay may concliide with a note on the words "real*’ and "reality/’ 
F. H, Ttrafllay faid; "Extstence is not reality, and reality must exist,"s' 
The crntradiclion between existence and reality is overcome for finiti 
existence by the doctciiie of degrees of truth and rsality; each entity is 
true oris real in its degf<e. The ooixtradiction between existence and reality 
is finally overcome only in the Absolute W'hich akine is truly real and 
which alone tmly exists. This, in general, is the position of Idealism. 

Realism generally says: vhatetcr is, h reed. There are different senses in 
which this proposition is true, (n) This proposition is not a definition of 
Reality. R^ity is indefinable; it cannot be defined in terms of ‘'experi' 
endng," or in terms of ‘■non'oontradktion.’' The "is” denotes Being, and 
the propositioD means: Being is the same as Reality, This dues not imply 
that assertions of unreality ate sdf-contradictory. Tlie proi>Di3ition "wliat- 
cver is, is real” though a tautolog}',-'^ indicates the ^-ery wide denotation 
of the term Real, (ft) The teou "is real" is used in an absolnte sense; it 
does not, for instance, mean "is more or less real” involving the doctrine 
of degrees of truth and reality. -As Laini puts it: to the Absolutist each 
entity is not "quite true** because it is subject to qualification in a wider 
context; to the Realist, however, each entity is true or ts real "in its own 
right,"if) (c) There is empirical knowledge that "whatever is,” is a diver¬ 
sity; thoiefore "whatever is, is real" means that the diveisily is real; and 
the main assumption of Realism is, as Laird said, "things can be known 
as they really are." things "as they really are" are a diversity. Healuim 
Iherelore involves a pluralistic metaphysKs: No tutu eniUiis ate alikfi. 
(i) Whatever is, is in space-time; or, it is pure space-time fu ftfgin v/ith. 
Space-time is real and Reality is a process. Realism says, os 

against the older Philosophies of Change, tliat: (i) Process is not a mem 
"coming into being and a passing away” without a future. On the con- 
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bury; *'Th€ worid ^ it peri^es, and in periallmg it >*et r«itnafi:i& an 
dement in the fuhne beyond itself"; therefore, a;^ we peii^ we are 
toimmlai.H 0 j) Process ts '*a censcless upbringing of something 
and w^hat is "new" is the quality o! “deity/" This is not merely spatio 
temporal 

In this ‘'ceaseless upbringing of someLhing new** tiie"Iast and the best" 
b yet to be; and so, a new compasskin may yet arise in the hearts oi men. 
Such is the ^^^temper" and the "idealism*^ of Realism, whicfi is a 

Logical Atomism based on Matbematif^ Logic. It is a Philosophy ol 
Change ajid Evoluticm, and a Theory' of Values, 
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MARXISM 

I. THE PHILOSOPHY OF ACTION 

"We catttiot i&auiputate re^tlity into aoccrrd with any idtai of onr mind, 
but have only to Tect^nixe it. Philosophy with Saitikaia is not the pio- 
ductioti of what ought to br-^ but is the apprehension of whit is. A spiritnal 
perception of the infinite as the real leads to peace and Joy." 

[Radhakrislman, ImlioH Philosophy, Vbl, TI, p. 614.) 

‘'Philosophers have so lat inteipreted the world; tiu? point is to change 

{Marx, TAens o* Ptutflmh.) 

These two fiootations reprraent two basic attitudes towards the world 
—the religious and the moral. The essential contrast is betivecn those 
who want to fight for ideals which are yet ui their imagination against evil 
and suffecing which are realities, and those for whom ideals are already 
fully realized hi n higher and mote real order, and evil only a product 
of their distorted vision. Moral life is from first to Inst a striiggle» w’hereias 
the religious temper is at peace with the world. Rdigion has in fact been 
defined as ’’the belief that there is ao unseen order and that our supreme 
good lies in harmoniously adjusting oureelves thereto" (James). Reh^oo 
has also been defined as "whkt the individual does with his soUtaiiness" 
(Wliitehead). In contrast, moiality could be described as what the indl- 
vidual does with his society. TTie opposition between these two attitudes 
centres reund the ptoblem of evil. To the moralist, evil and suffering arc 
not the kinds of things that cau be explain<!d away. For Marx, they 
w^Eic the most over-bearing aspects of reality His whole life, in thought, 
and in deed, was a battle against them—^a battle that knew no respite 
and gave no quarter. 'For religion," on the other hand, "aU is the |»erfect 
expression of a supreme will, and all things therefore arc good. Every 
tiling imperfect and e^dl, the conscious bad will itself, is taken up and 
subserves this absolute end."' Why then disturb the working out of 
this absolute end through what appears to us as evil and unperfecdon? 
As a result religion tends 10 become self-centred- Its austere chkipline is 
directed primarily to the attaiiunent of one’s private salvation,* Even the 
pio^ idealist Bradley had to raise his voice in protest: "Because for it 
(religion) all reality is, in one sense, good alike, every action may become 
completely indifferent. It idly dreams itsell away in the quiet w'orld of 
divine inanity, or forced into action by chance desire, it may hallow any 
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practice?* however Mirqpt, by its empty spirit of devotioii'^ (AppairaHie 
itnd p. 393). Ml? wqnikr tiiat Marx, pmoccupt^d ^rith the horroir^ 

of the slum lile and \iotking conditions in tins industrial towns of early 
[uncteentJiH:ent’Qjy- England, was revolted by the spectartfi of such 
"divine inai^ity'' anti said, "Religian ttpre^nts the spiritual force of 
oppression just as the state represents the physicai'' 

More than two thousand j-eais before Marx there was another great 
moralist who had dedicated tus life to the cause of human soffertng and 
its removalr He was Gautama the liuddha. Like Marx he too had to 
renounce the gods and the Scriptures and become a social rcbcL It is 
interesting to compare their answers to the problem of sufiering. Tlidr 
artsw^ers dlff pmi because their approach to tlie problem was from almost 
opposite angles. While Marx's attcntiuii was focused on the social origm 
of suffering, the divtsitm of society into classes and the exploitation of 
raan by man. the Euddha's thought went to the source of sufieringin the 
induuduaJ ^—^vidyti or ignoiaiioc of the ephemera] nature of thitigs and 
its consequence; or an endless chain of desires. For Marx, therefore, 
saivation lay in ondcrsiaadfag tlie nature of class-struggle and applying 
that knowledge to the estiblLiiiu^t of a cla^fiss society in which "the 
free de\^lopTneul of each will be the condition for die free development 
of olL'*5 For the Buddha, was through or understanding 

the fotrr noble truths and reaching through thdr application a state of 
complete detachment and peace (the state of the ar/uU). 

Are not these twTP teachings compfementory ? Hie Buddha's mind was so 
preoccupied with the probfeui of the indiridual that lie forgot tliat so 
long as society continued to be a jungle where men prey upon each othEr, 
as mdiv]duais> as classes and as nations, any quiet detachment that a 
few individuals favoured by fortune or gifted by nature could attain, 
would only be at the CaOst of morality. It is to be rentembered also tliat 
economic freedom from, the bondage ol mhuman physical privation for 
the Vast niaiority of men (w-hu are not capable of realiaing true 
or detachment) w-as not posable witli the techriologicai resources of tbofie 
days. In fact, tt did nnrt become possible to ^isnaljae such a freedom until 
the industrial levoluliOTi was well on its way—that is to say, until about 
the lime of Karl Morx- Marxes mind, on the cither hand, was so much 
concentrated on social chaos and injustice that he tc»k it for gfanted 
that once Lhe social problem was solved, everythmg else would take cam 
of itself. 

But when capitalist exploitation and waste are ended^ and society has 
been planned to our loiart's desire, slioil w^ reach the end of our quest ? Are 
the abundance of economic goods and the absence of social injustice all that 
are iiec(fed to moke men complete and contented? “It may indeed be 
said that religion is *the protest of tlie oppressed creature/ and that 
therefore when social oppression in the form of the class-stratified soasiy 
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is dene away with, the private need for fcligion will vanish as well as the 
class wLiidi prufitwi by it. This, howe^’er. Is to forget what couM call 
'cosmic or creaturditicss, the unescapable incluskm of man 

in space-time, subject to pain, stirrow, sadness and ilea£h."4 VSV shall still 
n«?d the courage to bear this "cosmic oppressioti," strength to conquer 
I he greed for power and fame, the cruelty and intoJcmnce and a^essive- 
ness of man, which even our socialist civilisation shows no signs of being 
able TO liquidate, Even when man is at peace with society, he will not he, 
without further struggle, at peace witliin iiimself. ’Where else could we 
imd that courage and strength and peace except in the inner leces&es of 
our mind, la lie deeper and uncxplpred layers of the self? "Religion is 
not so much a revdation to be attained by us in faith, as an effort to 
un^vil the deepest Uyets of man’s being and get into enduring contact 
with tltem. Thu religions of the world can be dtstinguished Into those 
which empbastEe the object and those which insist on experi«nce. For the 
lirst cl njvS ; religion b an attitude of faith and conduct directed to a higher 
power without. For the second, it is an experience to which the individual 
attaches sirpneme value. For them religion is more a transforming ex- 
pc'rience than a notion of God/'t Belief in God, as we have seen, is detri¬ 
mental ti> the full expression of the moral consciousness. As- one of tltc 
most dueply earnest of all moralists, 3 Iarx was of course shatply critical 
of religion in its usual Iheistic form, and of all philosophical idealism that 
seri'cd direcUy or indirecUy a handmaid to theologj'. Would he have 
opposed thf conceptioii of religiom or tathei, of spiritual experience, given 
above in the extract from Radhahrishttan ? At least there is no imrranl 
for sayiug so in his wntinga. His materudism has been much ntLsunderstood, 
by both followm'a and detractors. 


2 . HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 

As a monistic st'stem of philosopbv there is an overall attempt in 
fitaixism to make tlie sciencea of nature historical and lire study of 
hisLor>' scientific. But despite its name, the Marxist theory of history b 
not materialistic in wry recognized sense of the teim, except negatis*ely, 
a.-; a denial of Hegel's tdcolof real idealism, or Mill's recourse to extreme 
psychologism in the interpretation of tustofiicoi phenomena. The Marxist 
conception of history is at the same time a rajecticjn of an out-and-out 
materialistic theory, os for instance, Montesquieu and Buckle's geo¬ 
graphical theory, Engels says. "The naturalistic concept bin of historj'^ is 
one-sided. It forgets that man can read upon rmlorc, i^hatige it aitd 
create new conditions of existence/'^ 

Marx drew attention to the fact that before there can be anv civilization 
or culture, man must live. Unlike tlie lilies of the field he can live ortly by 
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toiling and ginning and producing thf whfrEWitlials uf life. Tlit tud^ 
in pioductioiti together with the labour Technique and Iradi- 

tions of ^ork possessed by the people^ constitute the forces of prudnetion. 
That is one aspect of ^hat Jlar^ the mode of production. Tlic other 
as{>€Ct> which is dependent upon the is the relatian of production« 
relations of meti to the objects and forc^ of iiatiirc/'«md to each oiher^ 
into which tlicy enter in the organisation of their protluctive life— 
pmperty rdatioiis being the most important of these- It is this tnodii: of 
pnxluctiun—abo called the i'acononuc structure of soricty-^^hich accord¬ 
ing lo Marx is the basic factor in history, ""The econoink stmetnn? of 
!^iety ajw‘ay^ fontLs the real basis from which, on the last anaiy»b, b t<i 
be explained llie whole ^peistructurc of kg<U and political imtitutiuns, 
as well as of the leJigious, philosophical and other cofloeptfcms of each 
luEtorusi period."? As tlie forces of production change, the‘existing 
rclatiofis of production become incompatible ^¥ith the ne^v tcchnic^d 
developments, i.e. they become Incapable of utilizing to tiie fud the 
de^Tloped forces of production- A change in the relation of production 
takes pliiia^ accordingly, but nut smwthly. nor uithout a struggle. As 
ihe rhauge implied the transference of ownership from oii£ class to another, 
the possessing dass the change with all its might, whereas the new 

rising clas& struggle to gain the ownership. Evtny such change, therefore, 
takes the shape of a revolution. Hint b why Marx conceives ali hblnry 
hitherto as a hbtow of dass-struggies. However, when the new rt!iatii]iu 5 
of ]iroductioii do get CiStahlishcd. the entire sufierstruciwu of societj^— 
political legal, moral, religious and intellectual—undergoes a more or 
less rapid transformation to become compatible with the interest of the 
new ruling icir, as Marx ^5^, "The dass which has the means of 
material productitm at its disposal has control al tim same time over 
the means of mental pmductiori/'^ 

Thb b the barest ouLhiie nf Marxes t heory of bbtoiy^. No detaib can 
Ik: given hen:, but ivc must briefly oonskitr one or two controversial points 
ol philosophical Importance that it gave rise to. 

How far is this theoiy' of hi&ttjry mady determinbtic? Does it deny 
human freedom altogether, and assert that man b nothing but a creature 
of hk physiOiJ and economic euviroumeat? To start with* the question 
carl be ausw-feted in the negative on two counts. First of all, it is not cv^n 
mtenilcd by Mars or Engels to apply to individual cases. **When, there¬ 
fore* it is a question of investigating the driving forces which lie behind 
the motives of itiim in iheh historical actions and which constitute the 
TuaJ ult Unatc driYiug forcea of liblory* tlien it b not a qiieistmti so much 
of the motives of single mdividuals^ howTe^'er emincnl* us of those motives 
which set in motion gteal masses^ whole peoples* and whole classes of the 
people in each people: and herei too* nut the transient flatmg up of a 
straw^ fire winch quickly dies down* but a lasting action resulting in a 
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great historicaj tiaiisfcinnatioin."^ To attempt to "explatti" the of 
an individiiai artut or thitiker in terms of general suxdological laws— 
^ rather ooinnwn tendency in pr^tit-da3'^ Jiarxist liTCTatu^^~j5 as futile 
as to irj' to undiustand the bchayiour of individual molecules of a gas 
with tht help of the statistical laws of thsrmod^namjcs. All that Marxism 
entitles them to do is to link up the prewilent tcndencttfs in the art and 
culture of a period with ilieir social background. 

&condly, although ilie detenniniug influence of economic factors 
on Wcfls and institutions is empha.sized by Majx. it is not maintained as 
a necessary or immutable character of sodat life. Far from that, economic 
determinisnt is refteaiedly described by Mars as the law- of what he calls 
"pre-iiistorj'," and by Engels as applying to the phase of “'the animal 
existence * of man. As Haldane says^ "Marxists believe that the principle 
of economic detemtinistn of other htiman activities is largely true, but 
they are out to make it untrue by founding a society in which economic 
elates have been aboli^ed, and in w'hich this particular kind of deter¬ 
minism no toni'er holds* But this point has been so forcefully brought 
out by Marx and Engels themselves that it had bettar he given in their 
own language. long as a cliavag^ exists between the pariiculiir 
and the common interest, as long therefore as activity is not voluntarily 
but naturally diWded, man's own deed becomes an alien power opposed 
to him, which pnslaves him instead of being controlled by him*"" "At 
this point {with the socialieation of the means of produciiDns)., in a certain 
5 cn.%, man hnally cuts himself oCf from the animal world, Ica^'es the 
conditions of animal existence behind him and enters conditions w'hich 
are reaiii* human. . . The objective external forces which have iiilherto 
dominated history wiU tlien pass under the coniToI of men themselves. 
It is only from this point that men, with full consebusness, will faghinin 
their own history; it is only from this point that the social causes set in 
motion by men will have, predominantly and in constaiulj' increasing 
measure, the cdccts wiDed bj' men. It Ls humanjt3''s Leap from thorualm 
of necessity into the realm of fraedonu''^* 

But even during the period of "pre-history." i.e. histofy up to the 
advent of the classless society, does the formula of economic base and 
political and cultural super-structore apply in any sigtiiflcant w'ay? The 
base-supcTstmcture metaphor is a static metaphor, derived from the most 
statk of all the products of human aclivit)’, viz. aiclutocture. It is sttr- 
prising that Mars, whose awareness of the dynamics of history was un¬ 
paralleled, nevertheless chose such a static metaphor with which to lUusr- 
trateit Unlike the foundation of a sky-sciaper, the economic base of the 
social supersmjctlire is perjjciually changing. A base that is liable torhange 
as the structure is being reised ou it. is hardly a base at all. And the 
question inevitablv' arises: what causes it to change? Sometimes Marx 
seems to be playing with the idea of a chance mutatinn of the forces of 
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prodiicUoTi. Sotnetime^. wbrni b& b more realistic, Miars recognisECi the 
fac[ that it 15 the adv'ance of scifmce wtdtA b mainly responsible tor the 
clifiiigtf in the technique of production—which in its turn sets all the com- 
plex of social changes into action. Bm science occupies a place high up 
in tlie supeistnicture. Lf the base depends upon the supcrstmcniire quite 

mudi as the superstructure depends upon the base, we might as well 
drop this metaphorical oigmaJity, and talk in the more old-fsishioned 
language of organic interdependeace. U b to be noted that Hegel had 
already vbuathed the clo^ mter-cotmeclion between the various lacturs 
of hmnaJi culture. Hr had gone M far as to say that, "cmly in the presence 
of a given form of religion can ^ given form of ^tate-strocture e^ibt* only 
in the presence of a given state-struciure can a given philosophy and a 
given art exist/* Wh^i Marx added to it \vns the recognition of the 
Importance of economic forces. He not only recc^ired them but made 
them basic. Economic factoid are no doubt important, and a proper 
appredalion of them very helpful in the mideistandbg of history— 
unquestionably far more helpful Ihan was Hegers Absolute Idea. But they 
are not ''basic'' in any fotact sense of the term, at any rate, not within the 
limits of bunian history. 

In justification of their hbtniica! materialbm, Marx and Engels raise 
the ultimate m^taph^'sical question as to which canie first in point of 
time, mind or matter? If anyone is interested in the theological question 
of a Fiist Cause, he may score a point againsr the theologians by positing 
Matter there instead of God. Marx is hard on the idealists for placing 
tlic censes of historical changes inside men's lifiads, in their ideas and 
motives, ^ nd for not having enquired into the moving forces of the ideas 
themselves. himself traced them to the relations of production and 
firuilSy to thr forces of prcMiuction. In Ids turn, he forgot to enquire as 
to how the forces of production arose and Erhaitged, for that brings us 
back to the creative role of ideas. Thr discovery*, and particularly the 
appliration, of ne^v technical ideas may no doubt be pogatble only under 
definite economic needs and conditions. But tliai merely throws lis buck 
on an endless regress, for these cconoimc conditions w'ere themselves the 
product of earlier and cruder technology', ideas and relations of production 
have acted and tested upon eadi other througlmut history* and beyond 
human history there is neither idea nor “T^redaklionvtjrh^tniss 

To point out an iiiaccurocj^ in the formuliitioji of the Marxist theory of 
history b notp however^ to gainsay its great practical impdiianct In spite 
of what has been said above, it may yet be maintained that we cannot 
transform a social system without changing its economic structure. Th^t 
the present society is rotten to the core cannot be denied. Marx 
was ahead of liis Linie in having seen tliat a society in whose economic 
life the acquisitive instinct was allows to have free play, and whose 
legal system assumed the unlettered exploitation of man by maa, was 
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btnmd to b? so. Tin* gist of Marx's materiaUsitc intcrprctatiati of history 
is tliK VET)- idealistic comention that oui politics and our culttire wtU be 
dominated by our oconomfc systetn, so lOEng as wc <to not fully 
its power and I«mi to control it, Marx's quest for freedom was tile old 
bumanist and liberal quest fur freedom, fits advanci: on the earliet 
hmnanists was tlml bi- understood how to relate it to the nccesstiy of 
economic laws. 

The doctrine of idealises, %’jst. the doctrine that the prevalent s^'stem 
of thought and belief—in Marx's language "the mling ideas" of any 
society—bi a Function of its ectmcmiic stmctniEk is of paramount impor¬ 
tance in Marx's theory of history. An ideology can be defined as a set of 
ideas whose isatlem is predominantly determined by the extsting ccunomic 
forces and class mterestS; TTury are held "willi a fiiTa« consciousness; the 
teal motives namammg hidden from the thinker/' Sdence is a ver3' impor¬ 
tant domain of "the ruling ideas" of the bourgeois society, fs it alip tinned 
with ideoilogicai falsity, or is if an exception to the general theor}’ of 
ideology? Max liastman has pointed out (he absurdity of rt^aidii^ 
scietice as rdeoti^-—for which he Inolds Engels more Tesponsible than 
Marx. Eastman apparently failed to notice that Engels hinisdf had 
drawiTi a sharp distinction between science and ideology in AnU-DitAriug, 
in tlte chapter on Morality, Uw and Eternal Truths, and had gone so 
far as to assert that '‘certain nesnlts obtained by thest> sciences (the 
physical scioices) are eternal truths, final and ultimate iruths." Ml>at is 
socially determined is, of course, the general direction of scientific studies, 
the shitting oi attention and emphasis fn>m one topic to another in 
different penods, not the actual contents of these sciences. Crystalln- 
graphy. for ins ta n ce, mfiects the structure of crystals, not the structure 
of its economic surroimding. 

HLstorical materialbm recognizes, in fact, a dual detenttmation of ideas; 
by their epistemological *jt^ects, and by their economic env'ironmerit. 
Marx frequently speaks of ideas as refiections or miTTor-images of things; 
be also speaks of ideas being refiecti(»ns of class interests or tiic economic 
structure of society, Tlu»e two uses of the word "rdketion" arc very 
difiemui, and have been a source of confusion. Ideas reflect in Uie ftmt 
sense in so far as they are true and in the second sense to the extent that 
ilicy are false or distorted Any actual s^-stem of tlwjuglit. c.g, the Hi. gt.li an 
Cosmology, or for the matter of that Dialectical Materialism itself, ''ruflccts" 
reality, or is "determined" by it, in botli the above-men tkmed wr 5'5, which 
i.9 the same thing as sa}™! that they are partly true and partly false—one 
may of course be tmer than (he other. To say that the one is true from the 
brnirgeoiApoint of view and the other from the proletariat, makes no sense. 
As Sydney Honk. an aecFjidtted Marxist himsdf, imunrlcs, "It would be com- 
plctdy mtshradlng to speak, as some Marxists do, of class trail is" Perhaps 
all that is meant is that tlie Hcgdian philosophy served the interest of the 
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boin^jeois and state, Marx's ideas are usefiil to the prde- 

tariat. But m ideas that are totally false to ncality can serve the interest 
of any da^; and the prolemriat may find a little seli-delu^ion aa useful to 
its mterest a£ any Other dass did. 


3. DIALECTICAL MATERlALtSM 

Mat^ialism.—Th^i sharp line that Descartes drew bctwetia mentaJ and 
ntateria) phenomena proved immensely frniUul in dc^-ekiping the physical 
sdenOES. for it libemled them finally hom all vestigial remains of the 
animbtie faith of mtdmeval hivestigators. But it ^ited fonnidablo 
difficulties in the way of philosophy by confronting it with the insoluble 
problem of tho relation of tvvri such alien substances as mini and mutter. 
Spinaza escaped out of it by denjing their duality and oonceiving them 
as aspects of ''attributes'* of one ultimate substance {God or Nature), 
The more infitmntial Schools of philosophy* however* tried to solve the 
prableni by reducing one id the two Cart-esian substances to the otlier. 
Tile eighteenth centuryi thnreforej saw the birth of Berkelej^an idleali.sm on 
ihe one side, and Fmndi matmalisni on the other 

Tile glowing tension between the aristocracj' and the liour^isie 
manifested itself in the first Instance as a dash of ideas. Amongst the 
staiiiicliest supporter^ of the collapsing feudal order was the Chunih. 
On [he other hand, tite new science and the new trends of philosophical 
thought based on that science rallied round the rbing bomgeoisie. Accord” 
mgly. the eighteen tb-centuiy philosophy in France took strongly 
ant^rollgioiis Him. Marx enthusiastmally welcomed this negative side of 
French rnaierialism: its fight against superstition and super-naturalism, 
its denial of Gcxl and the Scriptmes* its onslaught on idealistic philosophy 
—which was characleri^cd as a handmaid to theology. Us positive sule, 
its attempt to explain all that is in nature and man as a consequence of 
matenal particles moving accorduig to the laws of mcchanies, w-as rejected 
by Marx. The inadequacy of the mechanistic ireatmcnt of life and mind 
had bcfin amply siiovm by the new ideaJism of Kant and his success^jts, 
not to speak of Hume who bad almost succeeded in damonstraring that 
Uie law^ of mechanic iwre thcEnseJves notiung but mental habits. The key 
to Marx s new matenaliam supplied by Hegel with liis law of the 
change of quantity into quality. This made it jxissibk! for Moix to hold that 
development in inatenai otgaiiiia.tion resulted not only In greater com¬ 
plexity, but at certain stages the increase of complexity Ird to the 
emergencer of new qualities of mattetp not redticihle to, explicable by* 
the qualiilea of the earlier stage. Such quaJittes were life and nuiidn 
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Dialectical Matenaiism thus results from a manage de eoHvenance of Fnencli 
Materialism vrith the Hegelian Dialectic. 

Engels defines materialism and idealism as opposite answets to '’the 
question of the relation of thinking to being, the relation of spirit to 
nature—tlie paramount question of the whole of philosophy.”*! Mars 
and Engels tegaided the idealist answer to be that thought or idea is 
"the demiurgus {creator) of the real worlds and the rtal world is nnlY 
the extcnial phenomenal fonn of the idea."** ^!at€rialism, according to 
them, is nothitig more than the belief that matter i? primary and mind a 
late-comer in the world of matter, Haldane wants us to "notice the 
emphasis which is laid on temporal priority rather than on logicn] 
priority."‘5 No idealist, apart from the subiectitists, denies the temporal 
priority of th^ material aniverse to the human mind. The question of 
the logical priority of the Absolute Spirit of Ilegel, or the Transcendental 
Subject (if Kant has not reedved adequate discussibn at the fumds 
of the Marxists. We find only an impatieiit dismissal. 

It is the first duty of a materialist to tell us whai his philosophy 
means by matter. One can be mystical and speechless about God, but not 
about matter. Unfortunately', the founders of dialectical materialism, Marcc 
and Engels, never bothered to tell os what precisely the term '‘matter," 
the "demiurge" of their uni verse, conveyed to them. Their impatience at 
tlie Berkdeyan question as to the of matter (»n be understood, 

but as scientific philosophers they should have paid more attention to 
the problem of its wiwtiiug. Perhaps we are being a little unfair to them. 
We should remember that the epistemolc^ical problem about matter 
readied its present magnitude only after their time; first, as a result of 
the thoTOU^ logical analysb to which Moore and bLs realistic School sub- 
jected it; and, secondly', as a result of the revolutionary (dianges in the 
phy'sicaJ theories of matter, starting with the experiments of Rutherford 
in iqofi, and still continuing in the hands of SdTroedingnr, Heisenberg, 
Dime and a host of front-mnlc mathematical physicists. It is a pity that 
dialeciicai materialism became a dead system of philosophy with the 
death of Marx and Engels. Its first and last phiIcisophi(]ai devdopment— 
if that can be called a d^iehpment^took place when Lenin had to face some 
Rt^ian devtationists who had come under the influence of Mach. Thai 
was just about the time when Ihe new atomic phyates set about rer'oiu- 
tionizing our conception of matter. 

In his Materialism and Emprri^Criticism Lenin gives us three definitions 
of matter, which, if not phunly contiadicituy, are oeriainly incompatible 
with each other t 

1. "Matter is the nbjective reality' given to us in sensation." fP. 0.) 

2. "Matter is a philosophical category de^inuiting the objective reality 
which is given to man by liis sensations, and which is copied, photo* 
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graph ed ajid reflected by ^assatimis, while existing in depended I ly 

of them/* (P. 644 

. 3 * '■ Matter is that which acting on our ^use-ori^m produces 
seiisatioiis/' (P- 960 

Tlte fet definition suggests ftalve realism or a prEsentational ^eor>^ 
Tiz. that ill sensation mind is diretrtly aware of materiat objects without 
the ioterv'^tion of sensory ideas or any other intermediaries- The word 
‘given'* pR^sumaUly is meant to assert a direct knowledge of matter as 
against inferential theories. But the second definition contradicts this, 
for here sensations are characterised as "copies” or "photographs/ and 
matter is given not "iw sensation” as in the first definition, but "by 
sensation/* Apparently it is being claimed that in sensuous CKperience 
we are printed at once with two entities of entirely different natures, 
one a "sensation/' whkh is mentaJ^ and th& other a material object; 
and further, that wilhout any reference we are directly aware of the rda- 
doH between these twtp entities as the rdation of a photograph to its 
original. This is againat ail experiencfip In s^^hatever way we analyse 
our peroeptuaJ experience^ we never find two distinct entities simul- 
taneonslv presented there, i^rceptioti^ as direct awareness, is awareness of 
one entity only. WTiether that entity is to be characterized as a sensory idea 
or a physical object or a neutral somcthiiig. inay be debatable; its duplica- 
tinn is palp^ly false. Tlii(i third definition saggesfts that Lenin himsdf was 
aware of thh. for matter has now* become the cause of our sensalmos, what 
"produces sens^itinns/" the latter (sensation) alone being, presumably* w'hat 
is directly given to us. From the given sensation vw may legitimately^ infer 
that under certain drcumsiances it is caused by some thing which is not 
another sensation, and call that cause matter^ What reason have we for 
asserting that the cj^iemal cause is an exact protOiy^pej a photographic 
original oi our sensation? To say with Berkeley that the cai^ of our 
sensation is God's volition may be bad reasoning. But to say with Engels 
and Lenin that the cause of our sensation is its photographic original h 
to SRV some tiling for which no reason at all can be foundr An attempt to 
describe a tabic in the language of the Bchr^Sommerfeld theory would 
immediately sliow how very different a physical object is from our p;rcept 
of it. and hmv utterly lacking in the qualitative ridreeiis of our experience. 
The more recent quantum rnechanical theories have eliminated even the 
remaining qualitative dements that were to be found in Bohr s 
theorv* and reduced phy^sics^ to a study of pure structure—w^lrich lu>W'ever 
is not a mere idea. Russell has succeeded in putting in one sentence the 
ooncoptiou of matter that is taking shape out of the stUl tathcf uebulnus 
state of recent physical theory: 'The hiferences from experiences to the 
physical world 1 think, all be justified by th^ assmiiptioii that there 
are causal chains, each member of which is a complex structure ordered 
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by Uifi spaido-teinpoml t^Uon of compresenoe {or of contiguity); that all 
the mombcTS of such a dtam siuuUc tn sttuctutc; that member is 
connected with each other a series of contiguous structuies; and that, 
when a number of such similar structiuEs am found to be grouped about 
a centre tjiiriier in time than any of them, it is probable that they all have 
their causal origin In a comples event which is at that centre and lias a 
structure similar to the structure of the observed events/'’^ Hits very 
abstract development of contemporary physics is au more destructive 
of materiailsm than were the electro-magnetic theories of the nineteenth 
century' whose philosophical repercussions in the shape of Mach's sen- 
sationalism and its derivatives Lenin had to combat. ^Ve must give him 
ovdit for having foreseen that as physics develops, the emdides of the 
common-sense conception of matter will be gradually but inevitably 
discaxdf'd. He had thenifore to make clear liiat philosophical materialism 
must nut be tied up either with narve common sense or with antiquated 
sdeiici;; "The sole philosophical 'luoperly' of matter with whose recog¬ 
nition phiJosophical materialism is bound up is the property of being on 
objective reality, of existing outside our mind.'''*? Pteihaps Lenin did not 
realize iliat this was also an implicit coup de gr£<,e to Cngel's photographic 
theory of matter, a theory which he himself had been champiouing 
enthusiast tcally. 

The only sensible way to define matter is to defint it as ph3rsics 
does, via, as whatever obeys the fundamental equations of physics. The 
highly abstract nature of these equations might hava caused for a time 
an elation in the idealist camp by giving thpm false impression 
that phyaics was lending its powerful support to their standpoint. We 
hove seen that such is not the case. Modem physics does not w'eakeo the 
materialist injsition vts-d-vjs the epistemologicat idealists. But if we 
adhere strictly to the definition of matter as supplied b)' physics—and 
no Ollier definition is acceptable, or ev«i availablo-^materiallsm is 
tmpedlled in another way. Dialectical Materialism regards life and mind 
as qualities of matter at higher stages of its development. It is a distinctive 
feature of dialectical materialism to imist that these higher stages of 
matter are tneduciUe to the laws of behaviour of its iowur stages, by 
which, eridently, are meant tlie laws of physics and chemistry. If matter 
as we find it in a living organism or in man exhibits features which fall 
(TUtstde the limits of ph)'Sico^heimcal laws, tlwn by what right can we 
still calf it matter, since matter Is by definition what obeys the tau's of 
physics and chemistry ? We must either go back to mechanistic materialism 
and regsn! life and mind as ultimately reducibh: to ph3niics, even if we 
canuat corry out the reduction at the moment, or supply a new definlUuii 
of matter (Marx and Engeb iianify attempted it, and Lenin, as we saw. 
failed in bis attempt), such that physi«HchejnicaJ matter, oiganic 
matter and oonsdous matter might be coudstently treated as its different 
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piuases. r>;akctiail Materialism must either steii back Of move forward! 
its prijsejit conception of maiter and o! the ndution of matter to luuid is 
ilt»gicaJ_ And substitution of Logic by Dialt?ctks is of no avail, as we shall 
presently 

—One of the features of Dialectical Materialism is the 
great empliads it lays nik change and movement as the basic diaractcr of 
Keality. This is nothing new. There have be^n flux pitUosophics ever since 
the day^ of Herachius in fineece and Bwldhlst Schools in India. W^at is 
n£w about it is its enquiry into the causes of change. Cliangc in the con^ 
dition of a material body is not primarily due to the action of extCTnal 
forces* not^ at any rate^ whw matter has rtadifd a certain stage of organi- 
gallon. Dialectical Materialism conceives change—at least tiad tnoru 
signiilcant mauilestaiions of chsnge^as self-change, brought aboirt by a 
confiict of forces witliiu the changing substance. DialecticaI arc the 
laws of their sdl-mavement. These laws wiere first foimulaied by Hegel in 
his attempt to sliuw- that if wv start with the simplest concepi, viz. Being, 
we are imixilcrl bcjxiitd by an innate IpgknJ fiExessity through a series of 
tfansitjort^ which takes us higher and higher up, until vre reach, the 
highest of all concepts—the Absolute Idea. Hifgel believed that the same- 
principles of transition could be traced in Nature and Historyi lor Ihe^ 
were nothing but processes in Die seif’-realization of the Ab?M>ltJte Idea in 
time. Marx, having 'turned Hegot right side np/* naturally conceived 
the dialectical laws as primarily the most universal laws of the development 
of ihe material Vl^o^ld^ and only secondarily as the laws of cpnceptual 
movement* Three ^"nch lavvs aoe spedfied:— 

f, Intetpetketmtion, or identity and conflict, of opposites* 

2, Passage of quantity into quality. 

j. Negation of nergation, which actually contaiins iw'o prc’vioiM laws, 

ikfore we discuss these laws, attention shoidd be drawn to anotter aspect 
of Dialectic, natnely, its subjective aspect, it^ imporumcc a mt^thud 
of study. This aspect of the Marxian Dialectic, which is a wiy Hcgeltan 
aspecti is an onslaught cm the clasrical or Aristotelian Logic lor its short- 
timings as mctlmdology, and, at the same time, an attempi to insinll 
in its place a new Logie, the l4>gie of Contradielioii, The two cliicf points 
about this new Logic—besidis the fundamenhd importance that it attnehna 
to change—are its rejection of the laws of contradktton on the groimd 
that ^jbjoctive contradictious ^rc a pre^-^dent feature of reality; and 
secondly^ its refusal to apply the lower categories fe.g* mechanism) bo 
phenomena ai Irigher stages of development (e g. life or mind). Tills ^ond 
feature of the diaJi^tical method arose out of awareness of the 

failure oI earlier materialists like La Mcttrie and Holbach to give sny 
sati£fajCtorv account of paiiid. The selection of tlic lower categories at 
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higher k*veb of existence is again dedviRd from the Hegelian Philosophy, 
exc^t ihat Hcgol ^ould have insisted not only thai ihe IcrAet categories 
are inadequate at higher stages, but also that tJiey arc inadequate for a 
full undeistanding of phenomena even at ilidr Icrwer level, tiic highest 
and most indtisii'e category (Spirit) being the only adequate category at 
all levels. Marxian Dialectic, on the other hand, regards differentcate^ries 
of thought (which are also the laws of being) as adeiprate at their respective 
levels of reality. As Sydney Hook points out. ''When it rieals with the 
structure of the atom, it does not intiodaoe. as idealists do, will or purpose 
oj feeling (Whitehead); W'hen it deals with the rise and fall of civilizations, 
it ditfes not interpret the historical process in terms of biological sttmulits 
and response, as is Ibe fashion with ‘vu^ar’ behatTOuristic materialists 
(Watson),"** If all relations arc internal, Hegel’s dialectical method is 
the sounder; if not, we have to decide in favour of Marx. Marx's dialectical 
method seems more acceptable on this point, but the qnestioii of the 
internality of relations is too large a question to be taised here. 

Hie firiit Ifatiuc of the dialectical method emphasites objeettve contra^ 
diet inns as a pervasive character of reality Perhaps there is some con¬ 
fusion in the use of theyford "contradiction.'' Lenin, for instance, mentions 
action and reaction, electron and proton or the class-struggle as lUnstra- 
rtoti: of what be ca ll s "identical opposites." In what way are they 
"identical"? The presence of opposed elements or tendencies in certain 
facts is indisputable, but w-bat is ihere contradictory about them? \Vhat 
is there in such facts that is incompatible with classical Logic? llie 
Aristotelian law of contradiction precludes the existence of tlie same 
particle which is at the same moment boih positively and negatively 
charged, hut is completely cons Latent with the cu-cxistente of two different 
particles whicfi are differently chargi:d, however close the}' may come to 
each other. Similarly for the other instances. Engels, following Zeno, says 
that according to classical Logic, motion, or any kind of change for the 
matter of that, should be impossible. All change is a case of objective 
contradiction pat (xetiknee, and since change is the most fundamental 
aspect of all reality, classical logic, based upon the law of coniradiction, 
is completely useless. Tire cotitradiction in motion is supposed to 
consist in ihe fact that a moving body must be "at one and tlie same 
nioment of time both in one place and in anothfT placcj."'? But motion 
never implies such a contradiction. A moving body U not a( different 
points at the ift.tianl, it is at difierent points at different instants. 
Classical Logic Im many shortcomings, bnt its inabiiity to admit change or 
motion is nut one of ihein. To believe so is a result of faulty analysis and 
misconceptions about continuity and inStnty, as has been amply showti 
by Ru&sdl in Out Krtirn'ledge of ihe Exieritai World, 

What we have been critidamg is the notion of the identity of opposites 
as a fact oi common experience whkh is supposed to nec^tate a new 
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Logic. It is not intendfd, of courw, to tfeny that unckr certain conditious 
developitipiu maj* take place by a conflict of oppcfiing forces or tendencies. 
If lliat is ail that the Marxists mean by insisting upon the idl^ntity of 
opposites as a cause of change, they may ‘well be right . The only criticism 
against that would be that though in certain spheres, particularly in the 
spheio of sodal c’^’olution—^where ideas and beliefs are imponant— 
changes do place in that way. ali change cannot be subsumed uftder 
the dialectical formula. 

Om* great difficuUy about appreciating the scientific cliaractcr of the 
three laws of dialectic is that Engds as wdl as the contemporary exponents 
of Marxist thought mention a few instances where they can be fitted in, 
and imnifidiately proceed to gtneraiiae them over the whole of nnt^. 
Some of the-se instances arc admissible, others arc open to questmn. 
Engels mentions the seed-plant-seed tiansfortnation as a case in point. 
The second negation gives ns many seeds but not seeds at a higher level. 

in the number of seeds is surely not the emergEnce of a new 
quality. ConscifuLH of this, Engels says tliat by careful gardening we can 
improve the quality of an orchid,’® No doxibt wi: can; but is Dialectic 
then snpposed to wort only with such exceptional ca^ of germmation, 
and to be inapplicable to tlie vast majority of normal germination, where 
there is no improvement in quality? Iti illustrating the principle of negation 
of nidation, Engels mentions the butte rfly which dies cm laying it s eggs. V^liat 
about the millioris of other species of animals which do not "negate* fhmi- 
selves on pTOfOcatioii? Strangely enough, Ens®l® iinds a simple algebraic 
convention like the writing of -y/a => to be ‘‘teeming with contradic¬ 
tions.” Any number of instances of motion and dianga could be d ted where 
the dialectical law seems idearly inapplicable: the swinging of a pendulum, 
the motion of planeta and rtats, the propagation of light and tieat in 
spaise, arid so on. There is no change of quantity into quality here, or any 
evidence of the tiiadic pattern of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. It is clear 
that Some changes taice place according to the dialectical principle, others 
do not, Surelv it was imperative to specify the conditions under ivhich the 
dialectical law is supposed to apply, as it is nece^aiy in the case of all 
scieniific laws. l>r. Bemal thints that the dialectical prihciplc is "con¬ 
cerned primarilv with the origin of the new”**—presumably referring to 
the emcigence of the trreducihly new quality. Engels and, in cun' own time. 
Professor Broad held that chemical properties have such Irreducible 
novelty, but mare recent developments in atomic physics havs practically 
reduced chemistry to physka. Irreducible novelty is still daimed in the 
domain of biology, thou^ even here tlie roust competent authoriUes are 
now rejecting such a claim {vHt Sherrington—Afan en his liaiur^). 
Besides, the phenomena of life obtain in an uifinitesiinal part of 
universe and. in all probability, for a period of time that is negligible in 
comparison with the duration of the univcise. Even if biological changes 
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did hike place in accordance wilh the dialectical formula, that would be 
V'ciy iaadiequate gioinul for claiming thi'se laws to be "laws ol the widest 
potable generality." 

Dr. Bemoj has anothrt suggestion for preserving the genenUity of 
dialectics. He says that the generality of these lawa "does not mean 
that if any small portion of the held of nature or humanity is considered 
in isolation, it ivould be possible tn demonstrate in it the dialectical 
procss. Such a portion mi^t be only a pari of a larger process, amt 
c h a ng es in it only become undeistand^e diali’cticahy when the larger 
process is considered as a whole. Fmm the mt>st general standpoint Mr 
eniy JUld for oprtaiion of th» dfoXorltc is thf anivtTtt iis n trAcifo''^ {my 
italics). To this Professor Canitt has made the apposite answer: "Dr 
Bernal also seems to admit that nothing short oi the universe exemplifies 
the triadic dialectic. And as he does not know the whole uriiveise, that cun 
only be a pious ^ct of faith."*r The only laws appUcahte to the universe as 
a whole which physics has so far ventured to suggest are of the type of 
the conservation laws and the second law of themiodynamics—which 
are as far removed from the dialectics as anything could possibly be. 
Finally, Dr. Betnal makes a bold retreat from the sweeping claims that 
are made on behalf of the diakctkal pdndple and confesses that "to 
apply the dialectic to material, wheth^ inorguiuc ur biological, in the 
bunds of a scientist, is to make nonsense of it. The dialectic must be 
applied to the scientist and his material at one time."^ Another eminent 
coRtempontry Marxist, Professor Herman Levy, has oome to precisely the 
same conclusion; *T doubt verj' much whether there are any useful 
iltuslTUtions in the field of science. The scientific movement, howovor, 
regarded as a social isolate, does provide one, . . , I thinlt therefore, 
1 have said enough to indicate that the so-called laws of the dialfctic, 
couched as they must be in very general terms, must liave their prindpnl 
applicariou in the field of social and oconomic development, 

Here, undoubtedly, they have their great use, provided they are used 
as a tentative hypothesis, and not in any spirit of dogmatic certitude. We 
must reiTteiuber that Marx himself applied the dialectical priiudpb almost 
excltisively to soda! pbEnutnena. Kngets and the present-day Marxists 
are respunsihle for the wide and unwarranted claims that are made for it 

Theory of KnoioUdgs and Tfulk.-^H w'e analyse the iuiplicaiions 
of the few passages that Marx has left on the subject, it is clear thai 
he was definitely t 03 dng witli an out-and-out instritmentalist theory 
of truth and knowletjge. The Theses, on Feuerbach, for imtanee, has for 
its opening sentence; "Thediief defect of all hitherto existing muterial- 
ism — that of Kauisibajch included — is that the thing, reality, what sre 
a]>preh«uul through our .%nse±. is undetslood only in the form of the 
object of direct apprehension, and not as sensuous liuman activity, as 
practice, not subjectively. Hence in oppontion to materiali&ni the active 
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side WAS devcloficd alattAcilv' by idealisni.'' It is suipiisiitg to End that 
the Histories ol Philosophy, as a mle, scnipukiisly avoid muntioning thii 
name ol Mam 3s the Tcal OTtgiimtor ol the initnimentalist iheoty. Russdi 
goes to the other exttetne, and identifies not only the theories of Imowledgo 
itt Mans and Dewey, but also their ideas abont matter. "^V^lethc^ Mr. 
Dew'ey is aware of having been anticipated by Marx. 1 do not know, 
hut imdoubtcflly their opinions about the metaphysical status of matter 
ore virtually )iii^dcaL''>^ Further, Kussell goes on to blame Engels and 
Lenin for ha^-ihg missed the point in Maix’s instrumcntaltst approach, 
and for ba\Tng tacked on to him a copy theory of knowledge which is 
out of joint with tlie activist trend of im philosophy. 

Pioi»bIy 3Iarx*s own view, as Russdi admits, oscQlaied between a 
''mirror-image" theoiii' of itiwaa and an instrumentalist oonoeption of 
knowledge. The point to be remembered is that Marx was above all a 
materialist: and in spite of his materialism being diaiectical, it, no less 
than Uie earlier materialisms, demands the independent existence of & 
material world, having a character and structure of its own. No doubt 
we can aittf Nature, at least hi our immediate ueighbornrhood; and 
krtuwlcrlge helps tis to alter it. But Mars cotM never bold that tlie act 
of knowing as sudi changes reality. If ho did, that would be the end of 
his matcrialianx, And that is precisely what we have in the mstnimentalism 
of Schiller and l!)r?wey, for whom tlie chaiacter of reality is not indep^dent 
ol the knowring prooess. An example from antujiuty would be some of 
the later Schools of the Buddhists, who also regarded knowledge insmi- 
tnentaliy and held practical success to be both the vfeanitsg and the fcjf 
of trulh- This was possible for them because their metaphysical position 
was subjecli^TSt, or a near approach to subjectivism. For a full-blooded 
materialist some sort of correspondence theoiy is inevitable, for however 
much we may test the truth of our ideas by their ability’ to lead us to 
successful practice, the meaning of their truth can only be correspondence 
to the independent world ol matter. The exact sense of this conspomlence 
may be difficult to tfefrne. It is not, as we have seen, a straightforward 
reflection or photographic copj"^—at any rate, science does not give any 
support to such views. 

Engels and Lenin had therefore no choice. If they had not ignored 
Marx’s instrumentalist view of knowledge, tlxoy would have been com¬ 
pelled to put aside hb materialism. Russell, whose own preferences, till 
latrlv, have been towards a realism that easily shaded off into subjectivism, 
na mrall v attaches much the greater weight to Marx's instnimentalist 
trend and considers ibis to be the strongest argument against bis 
miueriahsm- "1 agree with Lenin that no substantially new argument 
(against materialism} has emerged since the time of BerkclEv. with one 
exception. This one exception, oddly enough, is the aj^ument set forth 
by Marx in his 7'kius on Ftwcrbaih and completely ignored by Lenin. 
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If matter is soTucttung vHtiich we passively apprehend is a delimon, 
and if ■ truth' is a practical rather than a theoretical concxptkfn, then 
old-fashioned materialism, such as Lenin's, beoames imtenahle;"*; But 
Engels and Lenin, who were a littK- more anicious titan Russell to prcsen>'e 
the unity of Marxist tbeoiA' and practice as a whole, rightly dedded to 
disregard the extreme instrumentalist predilection of the Theses m 
Feuer^tk, and thictefore emphasized that the truth of our ideas lay in 
their correspondence with objective reality. They retained, however, 
workability or verification in practice (including scientific practice) as 
the only reliable UU of tmth. This b one of the many varieties of pragmatic 
thought to be found in William James, though bis expression of it is half¬ 
hearted and not free from ambiguity, Curiously enough an proto¬ 

type of the Marxist doctrine of truth, with correspondence to Ind ependent 
fact ns its and practice as its ttsf, b to be found in the Nya>'a 

School of Indian philosophy. "The Nyaya holds that the validity of 
knowledge is not self-estahltshed, but is proved by something eke {potato^ 
ptamiitia), ... We cannot straight away know whether our cognitiems 
corruspeetd to reality or not. We have to inter this correspondence-from 
it3 cajracity to lead to successful action."** How do we infer it? What arc 
the priucipies mvolvt-d in such an inference ? Evidently these p rintriply 
cannot themselves be validated by practice, for they are presupposed 
in the verj' process of practical verification. And is the verifying experience 
Self-validating, intrinsically assured of being free from error or illusion ? 
Such (jucstioiis, however,lead us to the inter-relation and interdependence 
of the correspondence, coherence, pragmatic and intrinsic theories of 
truths—a fascinating subject but rather outside the scope of our present 
topic, and certainly beyond the limits of the space allotted for it. 
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CHAPTEK XLVII 


LOGICAL POSITIVISM 

I. ORIGIN AND PROGRAMME 

Positlvistii is the philosophy of a group of thinkers called the 
Viiuuui Cirtle (D^t Winner A'mjs), formaliy oigautzed by Moritz SehlJck 
in Pruininciit among ite members were Rudolf Cinap, Otto Kcu- 
rath, H, Fcigl, P Frank. K. GodeJ and a fev olfiets* It attracted the 
sympathy and stimulated the interest of sirndar minds working on the 
hurtbrlands of Science, Mathcmaiics aaJ Phdoscjpby. Different centres 
were started in Poland and Germany, In Great Britain it found a strong 
supporter in A J. Ayer and in America in C. W. Morris, But with the 
death of Schlick, the advent of the war and ihetr^sing internal diScrences 
the membtrs of the group drifted apart. Most of tiie surviving meinbers 
and s}mipathJzers, sucli as Cama[^, Neitratij, Reichenbach went over to 
America and mganixed with the co-operation of Dewey. Russell, Bohr. 
Morris, Tarski and others the Unity of Science movement, and they have 
P«bli^ing, in several volumes, tfie fftterfiationat ETuyclapiidiit nf 
Cnijird Science, Through repeated critkism. tlie original views of the 
school have mide^oiM; many changes. The terms Logical EmphiciEm, 
Scientific Empiricism, even Rational Empiricisni arc now prefenvd by 
different adtietents who belong to the wider movement of Unity of 
Science or Scientific Empiricism, uhkh some rimes shades off into Srien- 
tific PhiTnsuphy or Piitlosophy of Science. 

In the hist 013 ' of pltilcsopliy thcTv are alfemate perLoda of const ruction 
and destruction. Logical Positivism is the peak of the destructive moment 
that follows the coniimcti’i'ie philosophy of Hegel and the neo-Hegeltans. 
It combines the anti-tianscendental and empirical teachings of previous 
thinks like Hume, Mill, Mach and James, with the analyticai methods of 
scientific thinkers like HeJmholtiS, Poincare and Einstein, and of matber 
maiical philcusopheis and symbolic! logicians lilp^ Frege, Russell and 
Whitcftcad and of the oomtemporaiy realists like Moore and the American 
neo-realists. Linguistic analysis by Wittgenstein and others also exerts a 
great influence on the mos'emetit. 

TlbC pnjgnimme of Toigical Rtsitivism can be said to consist broadly of 
two chief topics, one nogativp and the other ynjsitive. The first consists in 
dcmoBstratiiig the imiMSsiliility of metaphysics, and the second in die 
logical interprvtatiun and consolidation of the results of all the different 
branches of Science by reducing them to a universal language. We chad 
deal with these two one by one. 


tOGlCAL FOSirrVtSM 


2 . IMPOSSIBILITY OF METAPHYSICS 

Bymetaphysics" the positivists mKan any tieory' of reality li^yond or 
behind what am be gmsped by expoiienoE. As A. J . Ayer pu (5 it in an 
arride cintidedf ''DemoiistTatiDii of the Impossibility of Melaphysict/' iti 
Afiiwf, Inly 1934, **the fimdamiintal of meliaphN^s” is that 

there “is a super- (or hintcr-^ phenomenal reality. ' He lurthtT points out 
that /'it Ls the aim of metaphysk^s to describe a reahty lying beytmd 
experience and tbereforr any proposition vvhich would be verifitd by 
empirical observation b ipsa /ado not metaphysical.^' 

The reason why the logical positivists consider metaphj'sics impossible 
is very different from the considerations wliich ted Hume, Kanx and 
Olher^i 10 a similaT conclusion. For ubereas most of these earlier thinkeis 
regarded metaphysical questions about tians-phcnumenal reality in- 
soluble because of the limitaiions of human kuowledge the posirivisls 
regard these \^rY questions as meaningless combinations of woids. But it 
is necessarv for us no^iv to consider "why they regard metaphysical 4jiie5^ 
tions and answers as meaningless. 

They come lo this conclusion from (i) their general empirical convic¬ 
tion that all ktuywJedgc ultimately depends on sense-ejciictience, and 
from (2) tbek logical analysis of language. If we. anah^ tmguistiG sloxe- 
tnents wc find that compound out!^ can be ulthnatcly r'^aedved into simple 
ones oonveyhig some reports of immediate sense-experience. Following 
the cadier thi^ory of Wittgimstefn propomided in hL^ TT&ciattis L^k<?- 
Phiiosopkkm (i'92;2), by which Schlick and othit positivists wen!?: much 
iullueuccd at the beginning, they bold that the structure of alt iueaningful 
language represents the structure of the facta of ex^Muience. Evmy simple 
sentenoe like "this b green^'' mirrors or piclofiitlly represents the structure 
ol a simple fact, that is, a state of affairs that makes the ^^nteticv true. 
To understanii tiu* meaning of such a sentence we have to refer to the 
experience of the state of affairs, which can be obfier^^ed if ii is tme. As 
this is also the method by whicli we can verily the sentence, tha^ is, 
understand whether it is true or fake, it can be said tluit the method of 
ascertaining the significance of a sentence is the as that of its 
wrificaticMi. 

Thus Logical Positivism comes to adopt whul may be called Uie v^tt- 
ficatiomLl theory of meaning, which is sometimes rather IcxEH^ly expressed 
by the dictum: The meaning of a sentence is the method of its wrtfica- 
tion. By applying tliis tlicorj* of meaning to metaphysical doctrines 
regarding tmexpeTienced entities it is pointed out that such doctrines are 
Tneaniitgleas since ^ Ay^Arsi we cannot verify them by any experience. 
By w^y of illustration wc may cite here the loUowmig cases given by A. J . 
Ayx^T in his Ilrr«g«d:^^e» Tridh and Logic (Chapter I), Some metapliysicians 
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hold thdt the sensible world Ls r mere unreal appearaacc. Such a stateineiit 
cannot be verified by any scnse-cxperieiice, the veracitj* of which is here 
(questioned. It cannot, Ihepefote. lie said cither to be true or to lie It 
is nonsensical. Again, some metaphysiriam hold that the ultimate sub¬ 
stance ur rrality is one. others that it is many. But such a statement also 
does not |KiiSst.-s6 any meaning because suhstance or reality is here con- 
ceived as somethitig tielimd experjenced facts, and we c&rmot think 
of any observation by which the statcimait cun he verified. SimUariy, the 
metaphysical contiuvcrsy bctiveen realists and idealists is devoid of 
significance, for we cannot think of any observation by which it can he 
settled whether there is any object as the external cause of our senses 
perception existing fiehind it. 

Against such a conclusion the metaphTOicUns might of couise ptottet 
that seTLsa-expeTience ia not the only source of knowledge, and tlial then; 
may be pure intellectual or other kinds of intuition, or a priori idea« ftom 
which knowledge alxiut nan'Sensible entities may he detivetL The reply 
given by the poaitivbts. is similar to that of the caTlier empiricists who 
deny ii priori ideas^ Against Kant's scnmlled re priori propositions of pure 
tnaihematics, empiricists like Mill held that they are re^ly the result nf 
long and imcontTUdktiKl experience which produces such a strung degree 
of bedjef that the opposites of sucli propositions become tncoaceivaljlc. 
But positivists like Ayer hold that the necessary tmihs of mathematics 
and forma] logic are ready analytic propositions which follow from the 
postulates, symbols and deJinitions adopted by them.' 

But cv'cn admitting Jhe empirical position, one may find it rldhcult to 
accept the verificatianal theory of meaning on several other grounds. li 
may be asked; if rhe meaning of a sentence depends on recturef verification 
by experience, what would become of staiotuents about empirical facts 
not actually observed? By this criterion, evRu a sentence like, "Tlwre is 
stflT great heat in the womb of the earth," "lliorc is no living being in the 
sun" will be meaningless, though they da not refer to any metaphyskal 
or uon-phenoinenat entity. To remove this diJficiilty Sdiltck points out 
that even where the fact Las not been actually observed owing to prac* 
Heat diificuttjes we may conceive the thtorelka 'l possibility of observing it 
and thereby anticipate the experience we con have of it by which it may be 
found out to Iw tnie cir faistv 5o he says that even a proposition like, 
’' there are mountains on ihe further side of tha moon," be accepted as 
significant. But metaphysical propositions about entities like God, .Abso¬ 
lute, etc., which are regarded as auper-phenomenal cannot be said to l>e 
significant because they are not only not actually verified, but cannot 
even be said to be veri^hle, their subjects being impciceptihle by tlwir 
very' natures. 

But it may be asked: What about historical pioposittons relating to the 
distant past which, by iU nature, is now unobservable? In reply positivists 
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liki: Ayis* bold iliAt even if such pnipofitions about empirk^d tacts are not 
ftireiHly observable now, we can yet indirtetiy verify them by obsen'ing 
the consequences which may Im;* expected to follow if they arc trne. 

Again ihe question may also be asked as to whether verifiability on 
whiclt the mBaning of an empirical statement is said to depetifl implies tile 
a%'atlability of ci/ncfusive proof regarding the truth or falsity of ihe 
statemenL Tf that be the case then it may be pointed oat that even the 
gcneTal propositions laying down the laws of science will have to be re¬ 
jected as ponsiJnsiral For, a general proposition like, ''All material sub¬ 
stances attract one another," ‘VVU gases are fluid," " AI! living beings need 
oxvgen'' cannot lie eonchtsively verified as their subjects are dascs, the 
mcnibeis of which are far too many to be exhausted hy observation, 
Schiirk admits tliat vezification, on which meaniiig depends, sliould be 
conclusi^'c and so he frankly admits that such propositions of sdence are 
technically meaningless, though they am important for practical life. 
They may be classed, therefore, as "important nonsense" and distin¬ 
guished from the other kinds of nonsense. 

But Ayer differs from this plain condnsion. Eager to save the prestige 
of science rather the ini Hal criterion of meaning, he holds that a 
general proposition of sdence can be said to be significant if it can at least 
be rendered prohtibtf by observation. In support of this contention he 
presses the ]»mt that nothing but a tautology (or analytic pr(>i>ijsiticin) 
can be said to be wholly certain. All syntlietic propasitians, including even 
a particular one like "Thisis g^<^en," can at best be a probable hypothesiB. 
B^ause. as soon as wc assert a piopositlun. even about a sense-conteDt 
we have to dcseribe it with a generai name after bringing it under a 
dass, and wc are liable to commit errors in doing so. We cannot, there¬ 
fore. be absolutely certain that our description is true. The degree of cer¬ 
tainty may increase with repeated observation and successful verification; 
hut logicajly there can be no end to this process, though some degree of 
certainty'tnav be quite sufficient for practical purposes. Ayer holds, there¬ 
fore, that "our daim<^ to empirical knowledge arc not susceptible of a 
1(^1. but only of a pragmatic, justification";^ "the only propositions 
that sue certain are those which cannot be denied without self-contredic- 
tion, inasmuch as they are tautologies.''J 

The logical positivist tries thus to defend his verificational theory of 
meaning and thereby maintain his objection against metaphysics, namely 
that all metaphysical propositions which are synthetic in nature and 
involve refeience to some miobservable entity, are devoid of sense; since 
they cannot be verified either in practice or in principle, nor can they 
evTrU be rendered probable by direct or indirect observation. 
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3. THE TRl'E FUNCTION GF PHILOSOPHY 

Though the iDglcoJ positKHst tries to ilctnonstnite thus the meauLu^eSa 
cbaracier of metaphysics engaged in enquiries about the non-empirica], he 
js not altogether critical of the utility of philoaophy. He discuses, therefore, 
nhat philosophers should shun and what they can pmiitably investigate. 

Flillustiphy should fust; of all shun all pn;teTisions to building si.'stems 
by positing sonu; a priofi first prindples and deducing conclusions from 
them. Except ihe probable of nattue discovered by empirical obser- 
varinn and inditctiftti there can be no universal proposition containing 
knowledge about the universe. The so-called necessary propositions 
obtamed by a ptwi intuit ioti ata either not necessary or merely taiito* 
logous. An intuition can at most yidd knowledge abent a present mental 
fact, but never a general proposition. The ivally necessary and universal 
propositions are all analytical and verbal. A meiaphyskinu w'ho prateneb 
to evolve a world-view out of such tautologies is r^lyspimung a cobweb 
of theories from his own miiid, and even if they constitute a consistent 
deductive system they really make no ccrntrlbution to our knowledge of 
reality. 

Philosophy should not also pretend to bv a science of sciences. It is a 
mistake to think that it can supply the setenora with sound ultimate piin- 
cipltet on which they can stand, because all genuine knowledge-^mug 
principles or law^ must be obtained from observation of etspirical pheno¬ 
mena, and it is the busUiesa of sciences themselves to obtain them. Nor ts 
it legithnatc to think that philosophy can stmtlieske the general laws and 
theories discovered by the different branches of Science and thus form a 
view of the eoiire universe. Such a work can be done competenlly only by 
sdentists, and if done it will constitute a general science, not a separate 
kind of discipline called phUoeophy. 

Giving up such a false ambition of lording it over science, on the one 
hand, and giving up metapliystcal pietenEions, an the otlii:!, philosophy 
can engage itself in tlie fruitful work at the logical onalyais of empirical 
statements coutainuig the results of science. Irs suhicct-matter shotdd not 
be factual but linguistic, it should then be a grammar of science and thus 
distinguished from science. Such useful work has been already done, 
though not in a very syistematic and exclusive manner, by many previous 
empirical phiJoscpbeis and logicians. The logical positivists devote parti- 
c iilnr attention to this w'ork. Csmap systematicaEy develops th ift branch 
of knowledge, i.c. the Logical Analysis of Language, in his book, Logkiti 
Sy’Ttiffx 9 / Lditguogc (Logtsdu; Syntax Jer Sprache) and in hk more recent 
contribuilrms to The Evcyvhpedia of limped Scitvee. We may briefiy 
state tierc the outtines of Itis researdtes aud those of lus colleagues, like 
Neurath, is this direction. 
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Mlien a parttciilar language, that of a branch of Science or that of the 
people of a ctmntty, b the object of study, it is called the objoct-language 
and the laGguage la which the results of the study an; fomiubted is 
called the metadanguage. Sinjilarly the theory ahnsiut a theory can be 
called meta-ditiory and that about sciciice in general tneta'Scieitoe. 
Philosophy a^ a btandi of knowledge engaged in the foiroal analysis 
of ihe language of sdence b a nuetoscience, propounding metatheaiies 
in a metalanguage. Now [thilosophy as a inctat]u-i>ry proceeds in thiiee 
dnectkms of analysis, called respectively pragmatioj, semantics and 
logical syntax {sonietinies called syntactics}. C. W. Morris* uses the name 
Smientic as. the general name for all three branches. Theise three 
deal with the "three companents'* in a situation in which a language is 
used, namely, fij "the action, state and envinmment of a man who speaks 
or heais," { 2 ) the relation of the linguistic sign or word to some objeci of 
exiierience designated by it, and, ( 5 ) the signs or words as such and the 
format relalmns among them. C. S. Peirce, Ogden and Richards helped, by 
tJteir researches, the logical positivists hi the separation and darification of 
these three factors. $ V'e may brie£y discuss these brandies of the new 
philosophy of Language. 

{a) TTie Pr.ignmff« of a language studies tlie behaviour of persons as 
the cause and as the effect of t^ use of tingmstic signs and discovers "the 
role of the language in different social relations," and the "mode of use of 
all words and expressions, ospedally the sentences."^ 

( 6 ) Semantics is the science of meaning or more exactly the study of the 
relation of signs to the things they designate- It may be mcniiojicd here 
that in India this branch of knowledge is almost as oW as the systems uf 
philosi>phy. The philosophers of the Mimamsa, Vedanta and Nyiya- 
Vai^$ika Schools, weli as the grammarians and the rlietoricuins of 
India, rlevoted much attention to the different aspects of meaning- But in 
the West it has attracted the special attention of pitilosophiMs only during 
the last fifty years or so. Ogden and Richards, and particukiiy the Polish 
logicians L^iiewski, Aidukievricji and Tarski have discussed and tUtown 
much light on the subject in recent times. 

The pragmatics of a language helps tiie study of its semantical rules 
governing the relations nf expressions to their designate, i.c. things desig¬ 
nated. which are found by analysis to be either objects like the sun or 
properties of such objects, such as beat, or the rvlatitm among objects 
sncli as cause, or "a certain physical function'* sudi as temperature .t A 
language wtien onal^’Sed semantically is found to cou-sist of some signs os 
its dements. Two kinds of such signs can be distinguislied, words (e.g. 
man, cow, red, etc.} and special symbols (c.g, o. -j-, —, etc.} Again, in 
another way* signs are divisible into descriptive signs (designatingobjects, 
properties, etc.} and logical signs {designating asiGrtion, denial, implica¬ 
tion, <iuantity, condition, etc.}. It is also found out by analysis that 
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teiiHs in a language or oi diRerent languages have the same 
designatioTi, and so they oie S3TiOR3rmi>u3. 

"We know the meaning (designatibn) of a teim," sajs Carnap, "if wc 
know under what cnaditions we ore permitted to apply it in a concrete 
case and what conditions not ,"9 Ordinarily people know how to use a 
word but cannot give the precise rule govetnitig its application. Semantics 
tries to fommlate such rules. 

The prablem of truth involving the correct use of words is also shown 
os 1 semantical problem and is sought to be soh-ed by semantical Uu-s. 
Cattiap says: "The tenn ’true’ as it Is used in science and everyday life, 
can also be defined within senuintics."**’ To determine whether a setitcnte. 
"the moon is blue," is true we have to detetmine w-hether the tiling 
designated hy the term "moon*’ has the propertv designated by the term 
"blue." 

(c) Logical Sytitax (or 83^1 tactics) is the third diiection of onali^is that 
Philosophy can undertake in respect of a language- Disregarding "the 
activities of the speaking and listening persons/’ as w-ell as the relatioiis 
of tKpressions to the objects meant, it considers only the expressions as 
such and tries to ascertain their formal properties and mutual logical 
relatioiis. Camap utilizes the methods and results oi Mathenialkal Philo¬ 
sophy and Symbolic Logic in his work, Sytihix 0/ Latigtnigc, for 

ennstructing a calculus of h^gical relations among the different dements 
or signs constituting any given language. The rules of sjmtax chiefly erm- 
sisi of (1) the rules by which elementary signs or words can bo combined 
to form the significant sentences of a particular language system, and 
fa) the rules by which new sentence can be logically derived or deduced 
from given sentences. The former are sometimes called formation rules 
and the latter transformatton rules. 

It has been pointed out previously that gemiine language originates 
ffont experience. It should ^ possible, therefore, to analyse every such 
longua^ into some ijimple or elementary statements recording some 
immediate experience. Sucli primitive statements am called by positivists 
protocol statements or simply protocoU. The protocols like "This is green," 
"This is painful" are directly verifiable and, therefore, their meaning or 
sense con be directly ascertained. Other genuine or signiheant statements 
cm be verified only indirectly, that is, by anoljraing them into their com¬ 
ponent protocols or dertvii^ them from protocols by logical rules of 
inferenoe. 

Considering each genuine branch of Science as a system of statements, 
the positivists try to anal^'se them into its ultimate dements or protocols 
by the combinalian of which the syst^ has been oonstrnctcd and they 
also try to discover the logical relaticHis or rules by which the dificrenl 
protocols ore significantly eomhined into a true system. Tlie protocols 
themselves are also analysed into their component words, and the rules 
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hy which ttiese words arc combined into significant scntiinccs are also 
discovcmi 

in tin's way it is tonjid Ifiai the basic dimimts out of whicJi a sciciioe- 
system is constmcted are not many. By substituting suitable synibok for 
these root concepts or tenns, and applying the logical rules ^dkeovered to 
hold among the ienns of that science) and the axioms and postulates 
undoriying it and usinig also symbols for logical reEutions (like identity^ 
negatioup implicatiorir etc.J^ the iogicat positivists attempt to leduoe the 
entile science to a symlKniic and malliematic^ form just as symbtxlic 
[ogicians reduce the tmditional Foma] Logic to SymboUc Logic They 
tn' to show tliat by adopting such a method cumbrous and kngthy state¬ 
ments can be reduced to brief formulae; arguments can te carried on with 
the greatesi and aCiCu^a^:>^ and new and unexpected results can 
aimiJariy be deduced by syntbolic oi^etaiions on known truths. 

litis process of the reduction of a sdence into a mathematicai and 
symbolic form has been called by J* H. Woodger "forTnaii^iim of the 
science"' or ''construction of the mctatheciry of the science” in hia work^ 
7 'hf I'c£hniqu< of Ilwry C^nsirudipn [VqL O, No. of InUmatiamt 
Enc^xiopfdia 0/ fSci^c). 

Neurath, Carnap and their coUeagui^s tixink that it should be possible 
to reduce die language of all sciences, by analysis and lormalization, into 
a common language which may be called phj^skal language. This theoiy, 
that is ‘That the physical language is the universal language and can, 
therefore* serve as the bask language ol Scitince”^^ has beeii named by 
Neurath Physknli$v\. It slioutd be remetiibered, howeverH that this thwry 
does mi hold tliat the language of science sliould be what the language 
of the mditional science of Riysdcs b. or tliat everj' phenomenon found 
in any science can be explained by the present sy&ttm of physical lawSw 
It only means that "eveiy^ scientific fact can be interpreted as a physical 
fact, f.e. as a quantitatively detenninabTe property of spatio-temporal 
position (or as a complex of such piopertJ^}***“ and that ^^every scientific 
explanation of fact occurs by means of a law, Le. by means of a fotmiiia 
W'hidi expresses the fact that* situations or events of specified kind in any 
spatio-teniporaf region are accompanied by specified events in associated 
regions related in specified iashtun/^ 

Ph3r^icali!mi natnrally leads to the theory of tht' unity of ail sciences for 
winch the jMffiiti^dsts have been trying hard through their different works, 
and now particularly tluough tht: several volumes of the 
Eniydopedia 0 / Unifijcd Sci^C£. The object of thb movement b not to 
abolish the different branches of science but rather to fashion the language 
of each science iu such a w^ay as to make eacii adopt tJie quantitative and 
spatio-temporal terms with the help of which physical law's are expressed 
The posititistB antkipate here two great objections that can be raised 
against this method. Tlie first objection isi Can wie express all qualities 
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adeqaatcty, in terms of quantity? If not. how can there iie eslianstiw 
reduction of all lajij^go to quantitative language? The second ijbjectioji 
is: Hofw can it be possible to express tlie theories about Ihe animate and 
the mental in ieims of pli^'sicai determinations? As to the first objection, 
tile success of tlie attempt of Pfij-Hica and other sciences in ibpir reduction 
of qualities to quantities (e,g. colour, sounds, etc., to waves of specified 
length, frequency and other qaantitative determinatinns], encourages the 
positivtsts to hope that qualitative tangnagp can gradually be elimmated 
altogether. To meet the second objection the positivists point out that the 
phenomena of life and mind can also be studied in the objective way by 
the observation of the tiehaviour of living and conscious beings in sjaace 
and time and measttring the spatio-temporal antecetfents and consequents 
as is being dcaic, for example, by Behaviourist ic and Experimental Pb:>-“ 
chology. Interested readers may refer to Nenralh's Fouttdittionis of ihe 
Sectal Scitne^ and Woodger's Tht Tethni^ue of Theory Coa^rtteiim (Lti 
InUfwdionol Encydopedia of b’nifitd Science series) for satisfying their 
curiosity as to how S^ology. Biology, etc., can be studied and re^iriented 
from the physicalist standpoint. 

it was stated previously that Logical Positivism began with the empiri¬ 
cal faith that our language is uhtmately rooted in experience and conse¬ 
quently only those statements possess sense which are cither the protocols 
(i.fi. direct reports of some experience} or derivable from or reducthk to 
sticb protocok. The empirkism of Mach, according to whidi experience is 
composed of atomk eluents, supplied the basb of Positivism towanis 
the bcgiiuung, and then each word comespondlng to a bit of sense-object 
(like "green," "pleasant'') was regarded as the ultimate unit. But Positi¬ 
vists were influenced thereafter by Wittgenstein, who regarded facts, i.e. 
relational configurations (like "this is green," "thfe is pleasant") as the 
ultimate ckments of the world and regarded these as tiic objects of direct 
experience. And tlien Gestalt Psychology also influences Positivism and 
shakes its initial faith tn atomic empiricism. As a result of such disturbing 
influencea the positivists fail to be unanimous as to the natiire of the 
protocols, Lc. whether they were about atomic sensations, situalions or 
configuiations. Under such cncumstanccs some positivists prefer to ally 
themselves with the pragmatisbi and behavionrists. They cease to quarrel 
about the nature of primittve experience and confine their attention only 
to outward behavionr and try to study the relation between such be* 
haviour and language, rather than between experience and language. 
This kind of study b called, as we said before, the behaviomistics or 
pragmatics of the huignage, 

Physicalbin b in favour of this methetd. By adopting it, PodtiviHm also 
tries to avoid the solipsistic difficulty, arising from empiricism, namely, 
how can one's language (the meaning of which b based on one's own sub- 
jjsctrve experience) be understood by another individual who can have no 
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acO(^ to the eicperience of hb neighbour? If the meaning of the word 
"nKl" for the first aidividual is not a subjective sensation of his but is 
what lie does (i.c, speaks, points to, selects, avoids) when the word is 
littered to Ifim or by hira. then the second indi^ddual can interpret the 
ward in terms of such observable behavioizr. We can thus understand bow 
inter-suhjectivfc knowledge is possible through language. Hiysicalism thus 
favours the methods of bchaviounsm and ptagmatlsm, though it does not 
hold rbe metaphysical theory of raaterialism. 

ITie aversion of the positivists to Tuetaphysics generates a dislike for the 
material mode of speeek and leads Camap to advocate ihe/ofwo/ made oj 
speech ia discussing the language and Etatements of Science. Tlie material 
mode of speech is the ordinary way of speaking by reference to ob|ects, 
states of affairs, etc,, wfaeruas the formal mode of speech is confined to 
linguistic forms, uiiug “words” for “objects,” ''statements'* for ’‘states of 
affairs." We may explain this with the help of some of Catnap's own 
examples. In iks^hing Economics in the material mode one can say that 
"its propositions describe economic phenomena such as supply and 
demands etc."t 3 Now changiiig this into the formal mode of speech one 
should say that "its sentences can be constructed from expressions: 
'supply and demand,' 'wage,' 'price/ etc., put together in such and 
such svay," The question, "What obiects are the elements of given, direct 
experiences7*’» which is in the material mode, can be correctly formulated 
in the formal mode, according to Carnap, as "%Vlhat kinds of words occur 
in protcKol statements?" The answer to this question, in the orduiary 
material mode, W'ould be: "The elements that are directly given are the 
simplest sensations and feelings." But the correct way of replying, in the 
formal mode, w'ould be, "Protocol statements are of the same kind as-: 
*joy now/ ‘here, now, blue, there, red.’ 

By analysing scientific statements the positivist finds that most of 
rbffTi are in tbp? material mode and some in the mixture of fbfmal and 
material modes. Elis business is now to turn them all mto the formal mode, 
so aj; to purge them of all references to facts and experiences and confine 
them purely to words. It is hoped that eadr science can thus be translated 
and transformed into a sentential calculus’i which can be further simplified 
hy substituLing symbols for the constants and variables of that science, as 
also for the words expressing the logical constants (iike ‘'all,'' "every,' 
■‘some/' "not," "if." "therefore") and ultimately all sciences can be 
linked up and unified. 

But in coarse of ihdr logical analysis the positivists also feel the neces¬ 
sity of understanding the exact senses of the basic scientific concepts of 
law, probability, induction, causation, etc. So many of them engage 
themselves in the Interpretation of S cieii oe, just as old mductive logicians 
used to do. Space does not permit the disciisaions of tlie very interesting 
results of their investi^tion in this direction. The lead^ may be refereed 
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CO vj A-E'xtfmifHifi'pn of Lo^al Positivhm by J. R. Weinbei^ {pablished by 
Bajtcourt, Brace & Co.} for an excellent account of the matter. 

By the application of logical analysis Camap and other pcisittvists also 
try to show ho^' pseudo-problems and nonsensicat Ltieori^ are generated 
in Metaphysics by the mcaninglt'ss use ct language. Briefly speaking, such 
linguistic errors may arise ll) cither by tlic use ol a meaningless word 
with oUier words whjrJj carry sense (fl.g^ ''VYhat is uuMi'irg?'*, 'WtflAing 
exists as the object of enquiry'"}; ( 3 | or by the ooiqbinatkm of words nunc 
of which has an^’ sense (e.g. Tun prin tam); (3) or by the combinatuiti of 
words each of which Itos meaning in other contexts, but the combination 
Bs a whole does not moke any sense (e,g. This st^uarc is a circle; honesty is 
white}. MetaphysicaJ nonsense h mostly generated by Unguistic construc¬ 
tions of the flnst and the tliird kmd. The word "nothing" is wrongly sup¬ 
posed to (iEUDte some object. One says ''A table exists bere,” “A chair 
exists there," "Nothing exisU on tfie table." By false analogy it is sup- 
poeed tliat like cliair and tabic, tmtbing also must he some existent. The 
existeiitiallst ^Jubsopher Heidegger evolved the philosophy of nothing, 
for lucanipte, by thinking that iiDtluiig was the entity which was revealed 
by the human feeling otf dread or care "the feeling of being on 

the incige of nothing." By logical analysis it can be fomid out that a con¬ 
fusion between the formal and the material modnes of speech is responsible 
for this error and pseudo-theory. When one feels or saj's that there is 
notlung, he wants teally to say that die statement that there is anything 
would be false. The falsity of a probable statement is, fheiefore, meant 
hridly by nothing, which, there lute, should be regarded only as a form 
and property of spncch not as aij existizig abject dimoti^d by spoeclt. Taken 
tn the material mods, "nothing** would he nonsense atui would make any 
sentence in which it is so used also nonsensical. 

By a similar logical atuilysis ti can be shown that the problem of uni- 
ver^ as an antological problem is meaningless. But taken as a problem 
alwut a lormal pmpeny of classies of words and sentences it is significant. 
The metaphysical problem about the thing-in-itself is another pseudo- 
problem which is iound by lo^cal analysis to be coostmeted out of tlic 
illegitimate combination of three words, each of which has sense in appro¬ 
priate contexts, but w-hkb do cot amount to any sense when they are 
combined thus and intended to stand for some entity beyond experience. 

Ttius logical analysis can purge philosophy of its psendo-piublcms and 
its mcaningie^ staiemcnts which pa^ in the name of fbeories. 

4. GONCLUSION 

We may wind up now the discossion with a few observations. The 
necessity of the logical analysis of language arises in, the history of the 
Philosophy of a country when a large heritage ol pcoblems and theories is 
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prescntcri to in tin; fonn of an acaimnlat<d stock oi sentences 

the meanings of wliich ate sometimes ambiganns, sometintes nmtually 
conHicttng and sometimes tnisleadiiig. L nder the pressufe of such a neces¬ 
sity Indian Philosophy developed, some centuries ago, its braiithfls of 
linguistic analvsis (e,g. the f'aAyn-iiJ^^ro of Mimamha. and the 
fshanda of K ySya). A similar necessity ocems in Wesltm Pliibsophy much 
latcri and hogical Positivisin arises as a result during the present cent my 
and tries to perform llic viir^* necessarj- w-ork of the clarification of ambi¬ 
guities. tlie remo^'aJ of pscudij-probiioms and dcmonstiaiion of the limits 
of philosophical ihitikitlg. 

But in their youthful enthusiasm for the mfotmation of PhiloMphy and 
a rather blind nspect for Science the positivists propound doctrinea which 
not only throw metaphysics into the sphere of the meaningless, but 4ibo 
turn some of the basic elements of science, e.g. the universal propositions 
expressing laws, causality, etc,* into, meaningless statements, as wc have 
tried to ^ow, But it is still more amusing to note that their criterion of 
meaning based on ompirkal vciifiabiluy renders* as Witt^slein and 
others have to admit* the very sentence's containing the criteritm and other 
Tulte fi( gyntajc, meaningless. Because ihest; sentences ate about sentences* 
and not about empirical facts'which only the friKse sentences refer to. 

If. again* tre coolty analyse the f^ositii.'iste’ criticisiu oi metapli.vsics we 
finii that it is nothing more than a tautology. For if we translate the sei^ 
tence “Metaphysics is meaningitss" by subkituti^ for the subject ^ 
the predicate the meanings that they themselves give to these 
it is e<imvalijnt ten “That which deals with the uans-empirkal (non- 
cmpirical) [«issess« no reference to the empirical." But such a pl^™e 
cannot really stultifv metaphvacs If all the discussions of thfr i?o3itivbts, 
regaiding fanguagtf.'arc regaitled by themselves worth thf^ while m spite 
of thdr "mcaniiiglcisness," in the technical positivist sense of the word, 
metaphy^iaU fliscassioiis. when purged of the ambiguities, conlusioos and 
contradktions may be at least as valuable, in fact wen ii we judge the 
value of metaphysics bv the pragmalic test of t-mpirical conseriuences^ 
which some positivists adopt for determining meaning—the history of 
human culture and civilinatkm will justify its existence. 

TliP more recent tendenev of some positK-ists, numtly, not even to refer 
to facts of exjMrience or matters of fact but to cotiiinrr themselves wholly 
to the world of language, turns psith-ism into a kind of linguistic 
ism. As acouscqucnoc, jmsitivists cannot claim to perceive ^ 

determirte iht tense of statements, nor Justify and explain inlersnbj^vt 
intelligibility. Et'en Bertttmd R«s.tell-who is in general sympathy with th» 
movement'—'notes this letidenC5' with disapproval. We may cn 
words with whia he doses his book, .dw /«?!«>>* 

. complete metaphysical agnosticism is not oompatibla with the 
tenance of linguistic propositions. Some modem philosophers hoi I 
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we know much about language, but nothiog about anything ebe. Thk 
view fmg^eht that koguagc ts an empmi^J phenomenpa like another, and 
that a man who b metaphysically agnostk must deny tbjit he knows when 

he uses a wairL''^^ 
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CHAPTER XLVril 


EXISTENTIALISM 

I. TNTRODLTCTION 

Existentuukm is the latest movement of Euiopcan thoitglit which haa 
achieved popular success in contemporary France. Since it has become 
(aghionabJfi tlierCi all sorts of people have begun to be described as exis¬ 
tentialists, so much so that Jean-Paul Sartre, a recognized leader of the 
School, has reimrked that the word "no longer means anything at all** 
Evert if we consider only the philosophical writers who are usimlly called 
existcniialisLs, we find they difler widely from one another in their meta- 
phpical views. Keverthel^ it is not difficult to duicovier certain common 
points among them. They all emphasize the importance of the individual 
man as individual as well as his freedom and responsibility for being what 
he is. 

Existentialism seems to have arisea as a reaction against both natur¬ 
al) $nr and idealism. 

By naturalism we mean here the kind of philosophical view according 
to whidi the world of matter, governed by mechanical laws, is the funda¬ 
mental reality and if anything is to be regarded as real, it must appear to 
tlu! understanding, dominated by the category of causality, os a case or 
instiincc of a gGneial law. The apparent distmetion between matter, life 
and mind, b no doubt granted, but is really expUined. away as being a 
fnnetion of material differences. Mart is viewed as part of a huge machine, 
completely determined iii ail respects. His actions, it is true, are not 
entirely detemiincd by external physical foroes, but they are determined 
bv motives and impulses, which act as psychological forces. He has an 
iflusiny sense of freedom, but enjo>:s no real freedom. His personality 
counts for very little in the face of the immense physical reality, in whose 
ample lap he itrtds his insignificant cradle and grave. 

Naturalism is Ihe philosophy of the sckntlftc man and is fast becoming. 
U it has not already become, part of the common sense of the educated 
mankind. It is usually joined with a faith in mateiiaJ pnopess and although 
the means of life and easy comfort are accumulated in abundance, there 
goes with St a steady deterioration in the quality of life lived, resulting in 
inner vacuitv. boredom and restlcssne^ of spirit. The points to be noted 
for us here are these: man is an item among iKnumerable other items in a 
vast objective situcture* he lias no real freedom and everything in reality 
is in prindpfe knowable. 

Idealism tries to make out that much of what is daimed by nalunilisin 
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^ given fact is in truth mere hy’potbetica) construction, that consciousness 
is presnpvpOaed by every fact that can be asserted, and enjoys a unique 
status not shared by any objective fact whatever. Consciousness is tJius 
basic to the conception of reality, This consciousness dearly is not 
or mdhidual in ehaiacter. SUU man as the braier of this consckiusness 
conies to ooenpy a central place in rcalsty. But man is not tnerely a spec¬ 
tator of the universe. He realizes or seeks 1o reahstc certain enris and pur- 
I^,‘S vrhich liave objective validity, Wc thus get the notion of the objec¬ 
tive spirit, idea or ideal, which Lh realized, through narmal processes and 
human actions, in nature and history. This idea] is not the same thing as 
consdoiisness in gencmli, bnt as Hpjxjsed to mere nature, it is to be put on 
the side of consdousness or non-factual reality and is sometimes desojbed 
as reason. In this idealistic picture tJie position of man is, no donbt, im¬ 
proved. because it is in man that both consciousnes? and the ideal are 
nealtzcrL But what becomes ot the individiml man and his freedom? He 
is a mere theatre or modinm for the manliestafioit uf reason and hag no 
ultimate reality. Hr is a men; tool and has no real freedom. Hh scMmllcd 
freedom ronsisu in the acceptance of the necessity of the ideal Further, 
in idealism, cojisdousness being basic, everj^thing is knowable; there can¬ 
not be. in principle, ans' unknowable part of reality. 

VVe Urns ^e that the indiWdual as such is disregarded in Ixiih idealism 
and natuiaEsm. there is no real freedom and no room left for mystery, 
Vi'e have irrepressilile consciousness of freedom and lesponsibility but tliis 
is not really explained but explained away by tluiso philosophies. Itlealkm, 
moreover, tends to falsify our sense of death. In fact, in making us one 
with the idettl, it puts us beyond death, We on the cantrary. death 
as a real inescapabk destiny for ns men. Existentialism is a revolt against 
this falsification of real human existeitce. 

We have described Esistcrrtialism above as the latest movement of 
Curopean thoi^ht. But its beginiiings can be traced back to Kierkegaard 
whose first important wxtrk, EitherfOr, was published in 1843. Many people 
trace tln> roots of existentialism in ancient philosophy. TTie kind of atti¬ 
tude that finds expression in existentialism may be described as tlie revolt 
of life against tliought, of passion and feeing against reflective con tern- 
plation. 1 1 is thus not a new phemmenon. It is as old as the Cynics nnd the 
CyTerwics of the ancient world In fact in every age we find some ^fted 
people who dislike the rigour and discipline as well as the pretenshms of 
abstract thought and W'ould in the name of life give more importance to 
fading and wilt than to refiective thinking, Rimiantlcism, Niet2sdH-ism 
and Bergsonism are in the same line and existentialism appears to be the 
latest expression of the same temper. 

We have already referred to the fact that existentialists do not agree 
among themselves in their metaphysical views and that the term exis¬ 
tentialism has begun to bo used in a variety of senses, fn cireuin- 
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stances whi^t we {yrripase tfi ^ het% is tn explitin the irmiti phitissciphical 
idess of some of the important thinkers amemg' the lecognjicd existen- 
rialists. Wc begin with the Danish thinker, Kierkeganid, 


2, KIERKEGAARD (1513-55) 

In his day the inteliectnal life of his ooiintiy was doonnated by Hegdian 
ideas. In opposition to Hegd. who laid great stress on the objective spirit 
and emphasized the objecth'ity of tmth, Kierkegaanl asserted "Suhjec- 
tmly is tmth" or ''Tmtii lies in subjectivity." He did not meaji hy it 
what is comitionly called Scbjcctivisin or itidividunli^n or any variety of 
pragmatism. We should remember tlmt Kierkegaard was primarily a 
theologian and his statement will perhaps be best onderstood if it is taken 
theologically. "God is tmlij" is a common assertion of Christian theologj'- 
Kierkegaard could never stand the notion that God was an object. To him 
Gixi was infinitP 3tibjecthT:ly* (ic/MS /writs, and consistently ^rith thb 
positkci, if wc are to arrive at the condnsion "God is trath," wc must 
grant that stibjectidty h truth. Man too has truth and become tmth to 
the extent he Ixsoonies pure subjectivity or a spiritual person. Kierkegaard 
was ttinruULghly scandalized by the Hegelian idea tlial God realizes Hint' 
self in the world, which is a sum of objects. At least the prevailing view 
tliat Hegel's system not only gave ns the highest knowledge of mankind 
but constituted the self-knowledge of God himself appeared ridictdotis to 
him. Ewn the secrets of a finite personality, Kierkegaard found, could not 
In." penetrateil by any system of pliilosophy and it was notliing less tlian 
fantastic for a system to preteml that it could disclose the secrets of the 
infinite mind of God. He was against all clcksed ^=5tcms and lie particularly 
found Hegel's system suffocating as il reduced tiie individual man to an 
insignificant item its the universe and left no real freedom for him. To 
Kierkegaard the individual person is tjuite imtcpie in nature and catuint 
properly be known ox undeistood in general terms. Secondly, the utdtviduaJ 
is never a finished product, but is always becoming or making husselh li 
is a (lufistion of continuous eSort and it proceeds from his inner passinu 
for freednin. 

The ideas of choice and decision are of piimary importance in Kierke¬ 
gaard’s thought. Tliis decision is always a risk. The individual I'uids liim- 
Sidf amidst uncertainty but he takes risks and decides. "My clititce and 
detcision are (juite persdniil. No God or Absolute decides in me but J do it 
on my own account." 

i am no doubt a subject, by which Kierkegaard does not rnean a mere 
mteltectual knower, but a complete person with feelings and volitions. But 
the subjective exists only in relation to on object. TTiere is no existence 
except in relation to a being. Kierkegaard could t hink only as a Cbristian 
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and for a Oimtian to earist ts lo exist in praseitce of God, Rut to fed onc- 
mII in presenctf of Gtid h to fed onesetf a sinner. To exist is to be a sinaer. 
ExLiteiice is in a scjise the highest value but it is a sin at itte Siimc time, 
Thraugh the eonsdousness of sin ^ enter the sphere of nstijpon anti once 
there vie have to complete the spiritnal journey from religion which, is 
philtsophy to religion proper which is a scandal to our reason, masmuch 
as it afliims that Cod who is eternal is botn in the world at a particuhir 
moment m histoiy. In any event, my existence means itiy being in contact 
with something beyond myself, I cannot hdp Ijetng essentially ftnaiouA 
about, and suprenidy interested in, this existence, bceause on my relation 
with this otlier or God depends an inhnity of pain or jo^*. Kierkegaard 
calls God the absolute other, because although He is our protector and 
receives us in iitfmite Jove, He is absolutdy heterogeneous in His nature 
frcim us individuals^ 

Kierkegaaid shows his opposition to Hegel also by his insistence on real 
[tossibles. Aoconling to Hegel, the world is the necessary unfoldiuent of 
the absolute idea and freedom another name for rational necessity’ or 
necessity as seen or undcistood. According to Kierkegaard on thr con* 
tmry there ara real possiblss, and it Ls left to our choice and decision to 
make them actual. 

Kierkegaard was, as we saw, more <rf a theologian than a phifosopher 
arul lie wrote in a provinctal language. His mHuencc was not. therefore, 
cRectively felt in the curmnt Emrupean thought till his ideas imrc trans¬ 
lated in inlelJectnal terms by two German philosophers, lieidegger and 
Jaspers. 


3. MARTIN HEIDEGGER fiSSg- ) 

Hddeggcr was a pupil of Husserland was undnubtcdly influGneed by him. 
Thf ]diimometiolngic^ School, founded by Husserl, developed in several 
directions and the pliilosoiihy of existence is sometimes regarded as a 
bruncli or a further develupmcnt of phenomenology. In one of its aspects 
phenomentdogy em^asizes the fact that e^nces of things are given to 
certain characteristic modes of intuition. Just as physical objects are 
given to peroeption, the numbers of arithmetic or the concepts of 
metry are given to the intuition of die mathemaUcian. In every case, 
whatever the object of our knowledge, w*helher a physical thing or a 
mathetnaticaJ aolian, we have after all to recognize it as such and such in 
a dirrart mode of apprdumsion, WTieti we want to study the nature or 
essence of a thing we should study ft as it h given to us. All objects are 
given (this Ls the realistic trend in paMiiomcnology), but allarenotgiven in 
the same way. To know the essential nature of am object, we must study it 
in the particular mode of coiuciouaaess in which it is given. 
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Philosophy U not concerned so mnch with things ^hich hnw being 
[SeiiJide] —is the concem of the sciences—as with being es sttch 
f 5 Wi»). In philosophy tfius we want to htiow Lhe essence of being. Mow* 
the essence of a thing is given, according to Husserl, by certain formal 
characters ot emprt’ forms [f-eer/e/men}, which on auiilysis are found to be 
constituted hy some specific acts of conscioicmess. A refieedve study of 
consciousness in sudi vs.sential constitutive acts will disclose, at the same 
time, the essential nature of things giiien to consciousness. Thi? theory of 
being is thus included in a tbeorj' of consciousness, Tliis may bo regaled 
as tilt idealistic or tEanscendentai aspect of Uu^eri's philusnpliy. 

Heidegger agrees with Husserl in regarding being, and not things which 
have being, as the principal object of philosaphicai study But he des'iatcs 
u'iddy from Husserl's transcendent^ philosophy. Although he would 
accept the view that in order to know the leiil nature of a thing we should 
have an essential intuition of it, and so, if being is to be known, it must 
be intuited in a proper lorm, he wuuld never regard being as consiituied 
by any act of consciousness. 

Heidegger makes a sharp distinction fwtween essence and being or 
existence. When we ask about a thing as to vviiat it is we are asking about 
its essence. Having known wliai it is, we may still ask whether it exists. 
This shows that essence docs not include existence. 

Philusophura. especudly those who would support tin: ontological 
argument for the existence of God or deduce the world from spine idea or 
ideas, generally affirm some intimate connection or unity at some point 
between essence and exist ence. Heidegger would not grant any such uiiity. 
It is a cardinal duchine with ail existentialists that the existence precedes 
essence, and their main concattu is with existence. 

We have already seen that according to HeLdcgger the main pliili>- 
sophienJ problem is the problem of being and If b?ing is to be known 
tnd}', it must be grasped in its givenness. Now, when a thing is given, it 
may no doubt be given in a clear or otiscure form, in a more or less deter¬ 
minate or indeteiminate fafiMon, Heide^er holds that it tiuiy also be 
given m an authentic or proper {tigeniiith), or in an unauthcniic: or 
improper form. That is to say, it may be actually given or merely sym- 
bulically meant or bellevccL An illustration will make the point clear. 

WliuJi l perceive a hird on a tree, I no doubt take tlie bird to be given 
along with its being. What is actu^y given, however, is an. essence, the 
t^Aar of a bird, the birdy character. In fact there may be no bird cm the 
tree but just a leaf or tsvoin a peculiar position which presented the birdy 
character, so that it is meaningful to ask whether there ia any lesil bird 
on the tree conesjionding to the character present^, T 3 ius in regard to 
any external thing what is primarily given is essence, and existence is 
secondaiy, U is quite otherwise with the self. We may quite significantly 
ask am, but it gfv^ no sense to ask w}|^ih^r I am, because i cannot 
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ask tlie questicm widifiut ptresupposiag my own eststCHoe. Hen> existaicc 
is primaxily given, essence U secondary. 

Being in its proper fonn is experienced in the case of the seif alone, 
ll is then called existence-. Bii^ and beasts, chaii^ and tables, oven 
mutliematiral objects have no doubt tjeing in some sense, but they do not 
enjoy existence or being in its proper iorm whidi I experience in my own 
case. I do not experience myself as a thing having being but in 

experiencing mj-self 1 expeiioice existence itself. 

I know two things to he diUcrent when they show different chanictem. 
Similarly their identity means the idnntity of their chameteri. In mv own 
case, liDwever, I do not assert my self-identity on the bosb of any self- 
identical charajcto-, ! know tnyself already as self-identical without 
knowing what self-identical essence or character I possij^ My identity is 
the identity of existence, Similarly I know myself ns different from y<iu 
without knowing in what character we differ froiti each other. 

A thing is nothing but the collect joa of its qualities. Wlien the qualities, 
colour, femn, etc., am abstracted we may suppose that there still remains 
the thing-m-itscli. But the thitig-in-itself is merely an empty conceptual 
form. But 1 am never reduced to an empty form of thought ub&ti abstrac¬ 
tion is made of my qualities. ‘'I" never means an abstract general concept- 
II Stands for that absolute concrateaess which the word ’* 1 “ and only thij 
word can sign%, the concreteness of existence. Generally spealdng, the 
qualities of the ego are the ways or modes of its existence, and ait not 
mete characters as in the case of things, 

My qualities then express the modes in w'hich f exist. That ts, they are 
certain realised possibilities beside which there are innumerable others' 
which have not been realiaod. Any other man represenis another possi¬ 
bility of my existence and i may well entertain the Idea that I were he. 
It is quite possible to think of mj'self as possessing othtu- qualities, another 
character or essence. But this is not so posaiblc about the thing, t may well 
complain why 1 am not in tlm more lortunatc position of my neighbour, 
but it ia senseless to complain why 3 thing b not something ^Ise. 

I am free metajth^'sicaiiy, because njy t^tenoc indudes timumerable 
possihUities which are not determined by any essence whether in me or in 
somebody dsc, A tiling is "unirKe," brause it is absolutely determined 
by its character. In fact its being is one witli its essence or character. 
It can be only what it is or what follows from its essence. TTiere is no 
determining essence in the case of man. Tiie dissociation of Ms pxjirt'mr'* 
from any essence conslitutes his metaphysical freedom. 

Do not tlic things exist? Beidcggcr would hardly grant them any solf- 
existeace. He takes a pragmatic view of things. A stool means for Mm 
mmething to sit ufion; a weapon is something to ffght with. The meaning 
of any object Is deiermined the use we can make of it. The world in a 
sense presupposes man for whxmt it exists as the field of his activity. 
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Man lives in dw worid^ and tbe contents of his thought^ feeling and 
VdlUion are dcrivccl from bis posit ion in the worlds apart from which he 
would be a mere abstraction. CensciDuaness of myself as an e?iisienoe is 
tLisfi bound np with ray consdoiBness of the world. But I live- as one 
among others of my fclJow-bcings and «o my con^ousn^ Of my^lf is 
at the same time consciotisness of other fdlow-bcings mth whom 1 live 
and sitate in a common world. Other men are experiented by n^e not lU 
mere objects for my use^ having only instranietital being, but having 
as gcKid an existence as myself. 1 experiena? them as posslbilitiiijs <tf my 
own ex'istonceH 

I he fact that [ can take up in my osvn being oth<^r historical existences. 
m possibilities of my own existence, raises me above the animal which is 
mi capablii tins leat and lives its appointed being in a rigid nnd fixed 
world. Tht consciousness oi my freedom is based on this fact. 

My metaphysical b^dom is practicaUy limited and is never absolute. 

[ find mystdf alivady as Heidcg^r says, '"throwTi" in a particular ■rituation 
[h2T:^ng€W(fr/€n) in tlie w^orldp belonging to a particitlar nicje and burdened 
with certain inborn tetidcndes of character aufl intelligence. I did noi 
choose my jjosition and it all happened without my knnwlcdgr and 
assistance. This determniing factor in my existence Heidegger calls 
“fate" {Schicksat^. My fiecdum is limited by my fate^ Fnetidora is true 
being: limited freedom or ft^eedotn conditioned by fate is the special form 
of being which man In his freedom be accepts the fate m which 

he is thrown and makes use o! iL 

1 realbtv my lieing only in relation to the world.. The w'orld of things 
arisies or luis itKfanmg fof me only in so far as 1 feel a care or concern 
(hV/jff*} for it. 1 realize my own existence as W'eB the being of othiT 
things only iri my concem for them. This concern is doubly directed* to 
the world as w’cll as to myself^ rather across or over the things of the world 
to tnyself. All my acts are directed no doubt to certaifi things of the world 
but ultimatciy they are directed to an end in mir^ll. The end-iioinl is 
liardiv ever aoonsdously realized objective but only a felt point. Through 
my act^ of c«vnccm or care and anxiety 1 do not mainlaiu iri beii^g some 
existence which is already ther^, but ri?al]y 1 make m>^lf surd avalize a 
possibility of my existence in the direction of the fate in w'hich 1 am ttirown. 

Thert is another ftitidamental foim of exp^*rtence which rnns through 
human life and is called by Koidegger '‘anguish ' Anguish is mt 

the same tiring as fear. Fear derives its power from anguish w'hidi is already 
there .latent. Fear is a mode of anguish related to a particular object. 
Fear Uireatens us with death and all anguish ^iroperly speaking is anguish 
of dentil. Death, howev^ir, is not anything determiuate which wc can 
Tcpreseni to ourselves. It is ihe end, the nothing {das NCchts}. Here we 
arrive at a ddfECiilt notion of Iie!idegger"sphil<>sophy. thenotionof nothing 

We are, as it were, *'lhnoT,vn“ in the state of existimce and it is of the 
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essefM?e of this our peculiar position that wc ( 3 o not know whence we come 
and whither we go. Our vision is blocked on both sides and we strike sgainst 
the nothing. In oiirfediitg of anguish we ejtperience this nodung. Heidegger 
seems to credit the nothing with an active function ((fus Nkkts Hkhtd), 
which iii 0 iieiices our being. He even makes it one with aLsuUite being. 
One is reminded bene of the Buddhistic ooncepticn of th»? void 
How this nothing ts to be conceived: positiveJy and absolutely may indeed 
be a real difficulty. But the way in whicii Heidegger makes anguish an 
inaiienAlile a.spect of our existence and speaks of anguish as primarily the 
aiigutsit of death seems clearly to point to the fact that our hold on life 
and existence b uncertain and pref^iious and in our ioner being we are 
uilerty atone. 

i'Ave or concern b not a common element present in our thoughts and 
acts. But our thoughts and acts are interpreted by HeidE^cr as expre^ioos 
of care and anguish. Care and an gidsli again express the nature of our 
human existence in relation to itself, to (he world and to deiith. Human 
existence in its turtbetic fonn is to be realized through an interpretatton of 
care and angubti. 

Mliat b meant by thb authentic form has now to be understood. 

There ts a distinction in our meaning of the subject when we speak of 
i1 as 'T'* and when we speak of it as "wie" or "one." When I say "we do 
not know who made this world." I do not mean by ‘‘we"' mtreiy “I and 
some others," but "any one" in general. 1 might as well aay "one does not 
know, etc," But if I say *T do not know." I coniine ignorance to mvsclf, 
with which primartiy I alone am concerned. Now, often in our thought 
and action the “I " b lost m "we" or'"one,” "Gnc" U abo a subjective 
btfUig and is to br understood as a ptjsaibte form of “ 1 ." "One" & ''J" 
or self, but not in its authentic fornL When I decide merely as "one" thj? 
buiden of responsibility is tightened for me. The dedsicn is realty mine 
when 1 take it in my individual capadty. To pass from “one" to “I" 
signiiie* a deep change in our position in the world. It gives us a sense of 
personal responsibility, of our unique individiudity, which cannot be 
repeated or lepbccd, as well as of our utter solitaritiess. So Jong as we act 
merely as *‘mciii" and not as unique individuals, there is a sense of s^^cu^itJ^ 
TliU sense is lost as soon as we begin to act and think in our individual 
personal capacity. Life becomes a hazard and ttoath, w hich is certain and 
always possible, stares us in the face and casts its shadow cnxr iito. Life 
in reality is "life to deatli," precariously th'eil in presence of the threatening 
nothing on all skies, li b no consolation to think tlint man is mortal, 
because man in general di>cs not die, but individua! men die tmd I have 
to die my own death. Death b not a distant possibility, but a possibility 
which is ever present and a part of my authentic existence. 

The I or self is pure existence, but aU existence is "thrown'’ in a 
determinate historical situation. To act as a self is to act from this situation, 
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otil oi ftM will, instead of "heiTig driven, along by it. We have, however* 
to pat oioTseSvies knotvtngly within the frame-work of the historical situa* 
tion and obey Its detnands, rather than run after dreamy ideals which have 
no relation to our time and place. The two central concepts of Hcidegger’i 
philosophy, freedom and fate, supply the proper oiientatlDn for hLs 
ethicSv Wa have to avoid passive fatalism on the one hand and dreamy 
idealism on the other. Neither for Hegel nor for Heidegger is there any 
ethical command which is valid for all times. Tlie cotninand is the command 
of the hour: It is to fulfil what the time demands. According to Hegel, 
what is to be done at the moment fol Jews logically from the idea which is 
realized in tlie entin; proce^ of histHMy. For Heideggei, the human indi- 
viduai siands free, with knowledge and wiU, in an histoncal situation to 
do what the situation as such rev^ils to Eiira as its meaning and demand. 


4. KARL JASPERS (1883- ) 

Ja.spi>rs was a psychiatrist to start with and in his practice he found 
that the patient could not !« tn^ted merely as a '‘case" that would 
^tindy and unequivocally come tmder a gienetaj law. On the contrary 
same personal reJation^ip with the patient was found necessary. In this 
peisonal relatiouship. the purely scientific and objective attitudi' is 
entirely dropped and we become conscioui of a sphere of reality that is 
not to he conceh'cd in purely objective terms. 

'■.\s lieing 1 am radically different from all being of things, because I 
can say Tam,'" 3nj« Jaspers (quoted bj' von Astefl, I no doubt know about 
my being, but I canjiol make myself an object of my consciousness. 
The "I" which i.s treated as objective and is studied in ordinary psychulc^ 
ttteans no more than the totality of mental facts winch mak e up the 
contertts of my consckmsniiss, Tlie "I” vrhidi 1 mean when I say "I ara" 
stands over against tliese contents as subject. %Vlien 1 fry to regard tiiis 
subject itself as object. I get merely a contentleii: tgn-point. which is 
no more than on empty form of the ego. This egO-fotm is not oertainly 
meant by "I” when 1 say “! am." 

Agreeing w-ith Husserl and others, jaspere leganls our coosciouaness as 
aiwaj’s mtentioual, that is. directed tneaningfiilly to something rvliich we 
seek to reaiiw clearly as given. To know any object is to realize it as given. 
Not mcTclv so, we cormect with it other objects and ultimately with the 
totality of objects constituting the objective world. But nrilhtu' the total 
world {or the alx$a1ute] winch 1 seek, not the self that I am, can ever be 
objectively giiflen. Neverfhelcss 1 :ini aware of them both in some lorm. but 
in a form that transcends the world of the given. 

We know ihe absolute, says jaspera. in cyphemorsyrobols, i.c. cniy qt*m- 
bolically. Not only in fact, but in principle, there is no other way possible, 
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I am somehow aware of my own eiiatciicse, Jaspers speaks of the 
exposition or revelation of exintmee {^xisteniet-h^IIung), but the revdatinn 
never amounts to o!>}eotivo giVETmes;;, 1 realire my existence in will anti 
(If-sire. in my oonsdous acts, i ocpetience my veil] and act as free ami tis 
originally aming in the sell. This experience may be ubjtxliiied and studied 
in ps3rchology as an indiffecuiit psychological fact and biou^t into con- 
Bection with other hurts of consciousness. But in that case ivill nr act los^ 
its proper mittuiing. The self and freedom becoaie mere iilnsions. 1 am 
reduced to a mere part among other pans of an inter-connected objective 
world. So long as vve are in the objective attitude, we cannot prove, despite 
our self-consciousness and conidonsness of freedom, that the self and 
frcedoin are not illtisions or that the objective world is not all that there is. 

But Jaspers points out that vre cannot remain content with this objiMi- 
live vimv of r^ty, not only because everything objective must refer 
ultimately {as (Cant made out) to cnnaciou^iess in gettetal, bat also because 
in our study of life and consciousness, we come acima facts which do not 
admit of purely scientific explanation in objective, deterministk? terras. 
This failure of science does not of course prove ilic reality of a trauscemdent 
sphere but gives us at k^t die Hgtit to follow the hint given in the 
revelation of existence, in our consciousness of self and frecdgin and not 
to reject them as discredited illusiotLs, 

Existence or sdf in its free being is equated by Jaspers will) wiLL But the 
will which is self is nut to be underst^H^ os a blind impulse in the Iwart of 
things, as Schopenhauer would perhaps tuiderstand tl. Such an impulse 
would not be jin /, but aii it, I know and experience my own self in act 
and will as creative, free and original, and this experience is quite distinct 
from an expmence m which 1 lose myself in a foreign efement. in a force 
ur impulse in mi;. It is tlie peisonal will, and not an impersonal impulse, 
that is supposed to reveal exUtenoe, The broad hint contained in this 
“revelation*' is that the objective world Is not the only tcoltty, but beltind 
it there stands “T am" as pure existence, nut as an object having being. 

The self docs not exist a.^ a traTiscendent reality constituting a separate 
world difierimt from the world of our experience. There ari* no worlds, 
but only one, but this need not be a world of objects only, as it appears 
to be when we are iit the objective attitude. Wc may more properly con- 
Gei^^ the world as appearance of the self, following the hint aHorded by 
existent ial revelation. But this revelation itself should not agam be treated 
its a psychological fact. Existent iai revelation Ls a transcendence of ail 
objective facts, but this transcendence does not lead us to a trorujciiruklil 
being away from the world. Transcendence has a peculiar meaning here; 
it b also remaining In the world, in the consdotemess of objects, in being 
intentionally directed to tliem. 

Wetliuttkl note that the self is not something from wfitcli the will issues, 
ft is itself the will. The wUl is creative. It creates Itsdl tlie self which is 
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conscious. If we abstract fhe will biom'oonsciousnGss, in which it “shines" 
or appcatj, the will ceasM to be will. Existence constitutes the depth of 
oonsdausncss, tlte depth which glimmers thiough coRSCiousness, but it 
b nut aii^hing be>'ond or outside consdousnuss. Self, exbUnce and 
wit] menji tile same thing, ft has being only iti operation which b at 
the same time the illuinmation, or evidencing of consciousness in re¬ 
lation to it. 

The existential self b thus related to consdoiisness and to thi; wt^rld 
and ihercforc to an hblorical situation in which it finds itself, tv finds 
itaeh in communication witii other exbtences. The situation provides 
tire occasion for its sell'Creation. Tire self has thus uo vimele^ being, but 
exists ill time. 

Vl'e ascritie immortality to the self, but according to Jaspers our lan¬ 
guage b only mj'thical if by Immortality we mean eudbss continuance in 
time, The self is immortal in tile sense that being and irnmortality we 
the same. Thb intiDduces. us to metaphysica proper, in which wc aie 
concerned with the absolute or the unconditioned. 

1 feci no doubt tliat 1 am, that 1 lay hold of mysdf in my forwaTd-gf,>ing 
voluntaiy acts; but 1 am also made to realise that [ do not act and have 
Itr-ing putn'ly out af my own self, but stand jn an inevitable relation ivith 
an absolute and. unconditioned bcuig. ITiis relation witli an absolute 
l>ecomcs dear in what Jasper? calls ’'limiting situations,” in which, wn 
come to realbe tile limilations of the exbtential self, in the couscioiLsutss 
of inevitable struggle, sufiuring, guilt and death, We ha^T? already bored 
down to the level of the self in distinction from the outward ubiwtive 
being of the wtuld. We are called up here to lake a further step and reach 
down to the absolute which coiiditionii my e-xistencc. That 1 am condi¬ 
tioned bj' something else seems c Sear from my consciousness of sttoggle and 
suftcring. guilt and death. As ! am the condition of the world, it is clear 
that 1 am not again conditioned by the world. Hen? again we have a 
ttaosccudencc, a transocodeiice not only of tlie world but even of the 
existential sdi, which points to an absolute bting. 

In myths, religiDUS dogmas and metaphysical systems one speaks of 
Itu; absi^te. But it would be a mistake if we look the mythical, religious 
or metaph^’skal tdeaa liteially and not symbolically. In the Litmting 
situations W’e live orexj,>(irience thise ideas as cyphem of sjanbols 

which we enliven by our existential relation with the al^luttr. \\V do not 
thereby get to an absolute fn itself. We only attain a darificetion or 
illumination of the world as e.vpericnced by the existential self. 

Tiic absolute can be known only symboUcally, I'ropcrly speaking, the 
absolute cannot be known, but only syrabolicaliy experieiwed. Tliis 
syiuboLical experieruce cannot be furlU^ analysed or explained, but it is 
something that imparrs depth and significance Lo our life in the world. 
When religious ideas and metapbyaic^ conoepti are realized as syuiboLi, 
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the world of <nir experience. vic'A'<^ in their light becomes, so to speak 
transparent. 

is meant or expressed hy these symbols?'' is a question which 
Jaspers rejects not merely as unanswerable but as devoid of significance. 
Jaspers’ philo^iphy in certain points is sttangd}’ similar lo tlie phtlo 
aoptiy of K. C. Bhattacharya wbo too speaks of our melaphyisical knowledge 
as merely symbolical denies of the absolute all knowledge in the 
proper sense. For both phitosophiititig i$ not so much a matter of logical 
arguments as an attempt at deepening onr consciousness. At a superficial 
lettYl, Jasptas wnotd say, we are aware of the world of objects, at a dreper 
IcvrI wt get the existence of the self which is the condition of the w^tid 
of objects : at a still deeper level w*e get the absolute whicfi conditions even 
t!ic existenoe of the self. Bhattachaiyii would perhaps, lunowtng the 
Advaitic tradition, resolve our consdon^ess of the worlc! and of our 
individuality into tlic consciousness of the absohtte. Jaspers wnuld no 
doubt make the world transparent in the light of the absolute, but this 
u'QUid not probably make the world disappear altogether 


S. JEA>«-P. 4 UL SARTRE (1905- ) 

Heidegger and Jaspeis represent two dificrent types of exbtentialism 
which hav'e been respect it*ely developed into the atheistic and the theistic 
movements within the Sdiool in coutempoirary France. We shall study 
these briefly in their chief representatives, Sartre and MareeL 

In his philosophical thought Sartre seems to owe most to Heidegger, 
althniigii Hegel and Husserl also appear to have influenced him con¬ 
siderably. WliiJe Heidegger's works were known only to philosophical 
specialists, Sartre through his novels and dramas has been largely to* 
sponsible for the spread of existentialist ideas among the educated public. 
We cannot go over tbe wide common ground between Heidegger and 
Same. \N’'e shall only touch upon certain distinctive points in the latter's 
position. 

Sartre is very much impressed by tbe contitigency, irmtionality and 
superfluity' of all fjarticul^ existences, A portictUar root, for instance, 
with its part icnlarsliapp and colour is beneath all explanation. Its fimction 
as hydratUk pump would explain root in general but not thi^ particular 
root with all its peculiarities which distinguish it from oihersv No par- 
ticuUr thing or existence is exactly nceesarj'* there is no rational con¬ 
nection between it and .anything beyond it. It mighi as wrilt not be, it U 
quite superfluous. Wliat be sometimes describes as nausea is funda¬ 
mentally the experience of the contingency and absuidity attaching to all 
existeoce. 

Sartre maki^s a dlstiucdoa between hcing-in-itself lentil and licing- 
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for-itseli {pnuf-spi). By 1>eiiig-in4t5clf ke TiiLdex:st^ds being which i$ self- 
idMjdcn.1 and opaque and Ims no rcfcTencc beyond iticli. ihr kind 
o( being we generally associate witli a matenal objecL Being-for-itself 
means what wnuld ordinarily be iindetstood as oonsciousnei^. Eemg-in- 
itseif is not consciDijs, Censctousniss appears tbrotigli "annihilaiitiiii'* or 
negaticm. This term {n€unii^iion) corrt^sponds to the nf^gaiiv^; function 
ascribed to Dothing in Heidegger, but b mare akin in meaning to negation 
in Hegel and like the latter Sartre seems to lise it in a IfKJse and wide sense^ 

To l)e conscious b to be at a distance from- as well as present to, hiieself. 
Bui this distance or gap is no being, it is negation of Ixring, Bcing-iD-iisclf 
is unconscious and theiu b no reason why it should itself ami 

l>ccomfi conscious, Conscionsne^ is a contingent fact. The pou^-^n is 
not impiidt in the? £n-$4ri fas in Hegel): it is an origiuEiJ but <^ntingeut 
appearance. 

fn becoming conscious, we take a leap bcymid being, and thus cease 
to be on Jibing. To e^pc from this nullity, witliout suffering loss of 
consciousness^ we aspire to attain being in-and-for-itself 
But the whole idea is contnidictorj'' fwhat is m-jtsel£ cannot be beyond 
itself), and wc arc condensed to an endless pursuit and our consciousness 
suffers from a radical stekursss^ 

Sartre ^ iuteresting analysis of our consciousness of other 

persons. To realj.;ce tlie presence of oiber persons as persons, wxr have to 
know not merely as objects but and especially, as subjects. 

When 1 know' anotlier person, be is of course an Qbjixt to me. To 
his being as subject, ! must find myself in the positim of an object to 
him. To be an object is to he in tiie state immobile being-iu-itsitlf, to be 
deprived of free subjectivity and movement. 1 find irsysell in sucii a state 
when* e.g. I am cai^ht eavesdropping by anoiher peiMn aud his gnw 
glues me, as it were to my place and petrifies me into im object. Another 
peiscm thus means lor me someone who is staring at me^ His subjecti^itj’ 
is a threat to ray subjectivity. All my objects in a sense gravitate towards 
me as their subject. Wlmn anothtfr subject appears on the soeiie, the 
objects seem to be pulled away toworcb him and wrenched fram my 
dominion. Another person thus always appears to me as a rival and an 
adversarv. Real communion between om person and anoihcr does not 
seem to be possible in Sartne's view. 

Freedom occupies a central place in Sartre's tlmught. He makes it cine 
with our very being. As a conscious peTStm 1 cannot exist shut up tu being- 
iu-itself , but in mnscbtisncss and in my acts ! break away Iwm tMs being, 
and exist as this break, as this trenjvcenctencc or frecdoeUx Freedom thus 
is not a dottbtful achicvenicnt but a necessity of my being. ^'‘Man is con-^ 
demned to be free,“ as Sartre says paradtixicuUy, 

Sartre describes his exisleutialisiri as con^teut atheism on the one 
hand and os humanism on the other. As man is absolutely free and makes 
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himsdl what he acttuilly b, we seed no God to accatmt for Iits bctn^. 
Many pcopfe who dcnj* the ejdstence of God wuutd still believe in a realm 
oi eternal ideas ur objective values. But U there is no divine consdousness, 
there U nothing to support this real id. Cunsistent atbe rnn thus recftnies 
the denial of ohjectivi! values. Sartte ibeiefiuR say-s there are no objective 
values whicli I have to accept. Just as I make or create myself^ 1 create 
HtS' valius also by my free choice. 

Existentialism is humanism not in the sense of regardhig m^n as the 
nltitnate end (because according to Sartre man has no dctennlnate 
nature which can be so legarded), but in the sense of regarding tnan as 
the creator of iUf values,. 1 cidst as truly huntao only in going beyond my 
hnmediate being in pursuit of an aim which is not dictatiHl to me but 
tt'hidi I fr^y project. 

My freedom is alKotute, hut I cannot escape ragponsibility and airgmsh. 
Sim-e I am not detuinunHtl by anything else, the responsibility for my 
♦being anti deed rests srparely on my shoulders only. My responsibility 
Is vtjy great, because in making any choice I am choosing or legis¬ 

lating lor the whole world. For 1 can only choose what is better, better 
not only for me but for everybody in the w'orld. This heavy responsibility 
cannot but make me sad. 


6. GABRIEL MARCEL (1889- ) 

Marcel presents a different type of cxbtentialism from what we find in 
Sartre and Rcid^ger. He could rather go with K.ierkegaard and Jaspers. 
Sometimes his view is described as Christian cxistenrialism, but he thinks 
his view would be acceptable to many who arc not Christians, 

Tlie fundamontnJ metaphyicaJ questicFn for him is. what am 1 ? He 
a disriiictidn Iwtween a mystery' anti a problem. .^ problem relates to 
things that can be considered object ivoiy and is resolv'able by mt'ans of 
thii intellect, A mystery does not admit of such resolution, because it 
iucltidcs in its scope tlie subject also, so that the ntatler cannot be 
constrfensd iiiiJte objectively. The question of existence, for instance, 
involves me aUo wiio am to answer the tiucstinn. Existence in which 1 am 
iuvolved cannot be detached from mysdf and made an object of my 
contein|dat|on. The ontological reality is thus a mystery and not a prob¬ 
lem. It cannot be resolved like a problem through the mediating work of 
the intellect but may be revealed or illuminated directly tlirough {lartki- 
patron or immediare contact. 

We find this kind of contact r^t at the root of peychical life. In 
sensation I become in a sense cme with tlie thing sensed. There is urunediate 
participation hen without the distmetioa of subject and object. The 
experience of our bodies b another uifitance of such participation. My 
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body is not an instramcnt or object to me, [ am identified ssitb my body: 
but still it is not » subject. I cannot say 1 tunv the body (as object) nor can 
1 say t the body (as subject). My l^y Is more than my subjective self 
and yet it is not anything avray (torn tm, I aw incamated in the body and 
tlms them is an immediate participation of myself in the other. Existence 
meatj-S sunt) incarnation and participatiot). 

In my sense of "you" E am again in immediate contact with some 
reality which is more than myself but which is not intdi^ble apart from 
all reiation to tnysdL There would be no 1 or you for selves enclosed in 
subjective isolation. 

In love the barrier bct\s'een one self and another gives way and one 
begins to participate in the life of another. Hope, in the metaphysical 
sense, betokens an assurance of identity between my will and the will at 
the heart of things. This ssstiranjce d^ not depend on any objective 
evidence and indeed it may spring even in face ol all e^ddance to the 
contrary. It is easy to understand that both hope and love can exist only 
on the l>asis of faith. 

Faith is iniplidt in every judgment of existence which assumes some 
lealiTj' going bej'ond the present immediate experience, Thi; csUtencc of 
external objects Is ad^cd by an act of faith. Hu: certainty vdiich a^m- 
panies my body-consciousness seems to be ootumnnicated to my awareutss 
of Ollier bodies with which my body comes in contact. The existence of 
other solves also is accepted on faith. In these several tvays. vie realize 
seme presence going beyond the immediate here and now. Ultimately, 
in the higlwst kind of faith we realize the supreme transcendence which is 
called God. Neither the existence of external objects nor that of other 
selves or God is rarionally demonstrable. Each is revealed by a direct 
contact or participation. 

We have already said that existence means such participation. It seems 
wc begin with a relatively superficial level but gradually we reach deeper 
and wider levels which are already involved in our existence. Philoso¬ 
phizing for Maroet is thus unraveUing a mj-stery, resUixing the deeper 
impheations of our being, not a mare construction of a theory or elabora¬ 
tion of concepts. 'Tl is not so much a quicstioD of b uild i ng up as of dt^^mg 
down," 

Marcel distiuguishes between having and being, attaching greater 
imptutimee to being than to having. Having implies possession which is a 
burden and impediment. Being means ftvedinn from encumbrance. 
Existential progress is from the burden of ha\'ing towards the freedom of 
being. Marcel conceives the ideal of releasing oneself from the cncum- 
biance of aD possessions at the time of death and preparing oneself for 
entrance into life eternal. Death docs not mean for him sinking into a void 
but rather a step towards eternity. 

It will be apparait from the above account tiiat the strength of the 
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txistcottiilist pbilosopheis Uis fAthjir in tbeir ncute psycbologicAl or 
phenomenolu^cAl Anal^^se^ thAD in the logical coherence ot their ideas. 
When they separate esence from human existence. 1 do not know how 
they can still make any agnificant assertian shout Imm sn existence. If I 
am ahsolntdy tree, as Sartre makes out, and if there is no God and no 
objective value, I do not see how and to whom f ant still i^ponsihEe, 
espedally when tltere is no standing 1 to bear the burden, in spite of these 
real or seeming inconsequence, the great emphasis laid by ekistentialists 
on the unique dignity of hiimati personality is to be welcomed as a correc¬ 
tive to the dehiumnking tendencies of the presentnday mechanical a^d 
tnatertalUtic civilization. When man is being regarded as a toot, as an item 
in the objective world and b often caUed upon to sacrifice hitnsell for a 
or Uve state, it b good to be reminded that in our real cxisteace we enjoj' 
an inner sabjeciive being which in its depth cannot be reached or repre¬ 
sented ty any generality'. 
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We liavt* passed in i^yicw Lh^ results of over thirty caituries of imin^ 
te-mipted phllu^phkal ^deavmir. tho anxktks and iriiorts, the ordDtsrs 
and the hapi^ and disappointinent^ concentrated in tlic history 

of tlie punuit of phitosophy. We cannot hdp asking, especially in these 
tense and cni^f days, what gcK>d was it all, what goodwrill it ever be? Elas 
philosophy played an inrportajit rote in historical leality? Has it been 
the guiding power in htimaii destiny in these thirty centarks or has it 
only been the luxury of the leismed few, a pareiithesb in pec^pk's lives? 
If political leaders and scientific inventors have decided the fate of 
nations, has philosophy been an echo dying aw'ay among tlie moimlaiiis? 
Is it a tempting but Imittess exercise of the mind^ a flight htiin liie 
obfeciives of immediate hving? 

The very tustory of philosophy gives an answer to these questiaiis. 
Philosophy is an ts^ntiai aid to life. We aie pbmtefi in a world whete we 
are required to Th>Tifc and r^ecl On the nature of the ilie meaning 

of right and wrong, the di^ny oi the human tndiddnaL U is a law of 
man's intellectual consciousness to searc^b for the truth a( things and strive 
to live in the spirit of truth. 

Our re^-iew indicates ihat the variety of ideas and methods in European* 
Ctimese and Indian philosophy has nothing exclusive to any one xradiiioni 
The di£f)crenc<^ are only in the matter of emphasis. Philosophy as such 
know% Dd Irontiem, We come nmoss in every tnulitloii the distinction 
of Reality and appeBran( 3 e. of the pure and the empiiicid ego, of intnitioa 
and intdket. We also find that thiue is a revival of philosophy in iJcriotfc 
of scepticism, Pliilosopby has been a major force in all djTiainic periods 
of civTlirafion- VYhen tradition loses its hold, whim scepticism prevailt*, 
phiiosctphy comes into its own, plays an active role and attempts toos^t 
and enrich life. 

Systems of Philosophy can be undtirstood only in mlation to their time 
and place. All tltought is a dialogue with dreumstance. It is not absolute 
and fttia] It is embedded in the stteam of history like any other perishable 
product of the ages. In systems of philosophy we do not get the reality 
of the world bui a vision of reality reflected in the living and therefore 
cliangtng mirror of man's miiiiJ. iutdlEct does not work in abstraction. It 
works in the service and with the material of the entire bimiiin being. 

History of Philosophy does nut merdy unroll the panmama of human 
folly. It is not A seritfS of errors and discrepancies. Wc find in it not merely 
change and succession but progress. The new preserves the oJd a.t least 
to the extfiiii of being consdous of it and avoidiug its shortcominga. 
Philosophy changes with the changes of historical perspective. Today 
we must integrate the new discoverijes with our phiiusophii^l conceptions, 
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Ttie test of life is ihe CEpacity to respotid to chEllmgcs. Dyiumilc Civili¬ 
zations arc distinguislicd by their capacity for ^wth and Ihisir ability 
to comnnmkate to posterity the results of their adventun.'A, 

The most onportant event in the history' of India in recent years is 
the transfer of power in August 1947. Liberation &oi« political Ixmdugets 
not real freedom thinigh an essential step towards it. Ji should mean a 
recasting of our thonght^ a remaking of our social, economic and political 
iniptituiicitis, in other words a new birth of the people. 


n 

Each age has its faith and onr age is committerl to sdeiicc. Tlie masses 
of people are being pertneated in however citide and snpeihcial a svay hy 
the dominant iritgeiit. This is in contrast witii tlie earlier centuries when 
only a thin layier of society partietjjated in the movement of ideas. l.ed 
asray hj- the magnificent odiievemenla of scieime many of us are iadined 
to accejit the all sufficiency of matter, the omnipotence of the world of 
sense, and account lor psychology and history., on tile basis of material 
considerations. Psychology ts founded on pfiysiotpg} and in history 
attention b limited to extemaJ data, la^vs and mstitutions, rites and 
customs. Hie deeper human element is neglected, and this has brought 
about a crisis in our spiritual poaitinn. Philosophy today, someone said, 
is half sdence and ball sentiment. 

Philcfiophy should base itself on positive knowledge of actuality and 
not s|)«ctilative idealism, on facts of outw ard nature, facts of the individual 
mind and facts of spiritual life, of w'iiHt b without ns, of what b within 
us, of what b above us. 

The traditional conception of the world as process, change b 

Confirmed by modem science. The world is a dux, dynamically single. 
\^'hitehead, for example, describes the nature of tlic"world as'process, 
change or becoming. It consists of events and their inter-mlatiions. In a 
sense, all nature, the whole univerec is one complete event oi which 
particular events are parts or partial aspects. 

Change, however, b not nune change, if b becoming or development. 
It bnnt aniure pas^ge or transitiau from one stage of being to another. Hie 
very' character of cxbtenoe as process means that each successive step or 
mumL-ui of tile process b modified by alJ that has gone before and m its 
turn modifies all that comes after it. This b true of all existence, physical, 
vital and psychological. 

We may extend the kingdom of knowledge and push liack the fnmtier 
which divides the known from the unknowTi but there will always be a 
frontier, llicre are retain filial llmtu which scientific knowledge caimot 
overcome. There are gaps between tlie tnorgamc and the organic, between 
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life and mmci, and between mind and spirit that we cannot bridge. Progress 
of scientific knowledge discloses the existence at limits to it. 

Even in the world of matter nothing happens suddenly. There is aiwajTi. 
a certain pnx*^ ni development* l\ tahes time for sugar to melt in water. 
The higher we go the less is it true that changes are subject to a meohanical 
determination by which certain antecedent facts or conditions ate neces¬ 
sarily followed by certatn consetjtietices without relation to Qt£r ituicr 
nature of the being. Mechanical sequence applies^ if at ail, to oerrain 
limited matErial sjstenm are in prindple reversiblep to which time 
makes no difterence. This is not true nf life or mind where reversibility b 
meaningless. Freedom ndmits of degrees and ha^ a certain basb in 
necessity. It b not an}nvhere altogetlier absent. 

\Vhik tht universe b a developing procesSp it b not self^explmatoTyp 
Science can trace the facts and their inEerconnections but cannot offer 
any explanation of ih^ wrid it attempts to describe. The 
say's: ^gijinmgs and ends arc all unknown; wc only know the middle 
which b in constant dux.* But tiie search for the beginnings and eiid^ 
cannot be stifled The demand for the intcqiretation of the facts dbclosed 
by science is insistent. Philn^jAiy, wliich b the fruit of contempUtion^ 
b not only a right and a duty Imt a supreme need It is the sign of freedom 
in a tvorld of necessity^ freedom in thr very awamness of bandagG. iti 
philosophy, we fflufroitt the universe and argue abciut its structure and 
meaning. In a sen^, it b a venlimt of faith. We have to choose a dircctioTi 
though ™ cannot see thn landscape as a whole. It b not irrationai faith* 
Ir b the same kind of faith wliich the scientist employs in theoretical 
phx^cs, for example, niere b a wide difference between our actual qx- 
pcrieiice wliichbiiebdou^, imtidyand ilUad justed and tht; world of perfectly 
defined ubjectSp ideas and abstract concepts, Einsiem m hb paper on 
Pr{ncif>l^& R^s£ari:h resd to the Physical Sociely in Berlin says: 
^'The supreme task o( the phwebt b to arrive at those universal 
eiemenlaiy law's ftom whicti the cosmos can be built up by ptin* dedne- 
tiou. Tliem is no logical fiatli to these laws; only intuit ton nesting m 
sympathetic understanding of experience can reach themin hb Herbert 
Spencer kuturc. he fibsen^es* ''Every attanpi at a logical deduction of 
the basic concepts and postulates of mechanics from elementary ex¬ 
periences b doomed to failure.^^® concepts which arise in oariliought 
and in our linguistic expressions are all—when viewed logicaily— 
free creations of thoughts which cannot he inductively gained from 
sen-T^j-exptriencc.’'^ Tlie truth of general principles in phj^sics b uilimatcjy 
based on a chock by direct physical experiment and observntinn. Tlie 
two criteria for scientific truth art bgical consislejicj' and agreeiriEnl 
with observed data. The tests are logical and empirical. Tlir. whole 
method and pniceduie of science are based ™ faith in the orderliness of 
nature. Einstein stresses that "'this knowledge* this feeling b at the 
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centre of tnie rdigioiisn^ In this and in this se^ise only, 1 belong 
iQ the nmks of devoutly Teiigiuufi men*" 

Pluloscjphy is not a mere factual eiqx^srtion of sdentifically asccilamed 
facts. It k not a list of propositions which are treated as meaningful 
becaiist! they can be sensibly vexifiecL In metaphj^^ica] iitterpretation as 
in sdentiOc interi^ietatioii we have to study facts and by intellectaoJ 
imagination, by speculative insight reach principles which, are not 
u but are inferences of refiectiun mi experience. 

Thure b. IwvpvtT. a theory which Im bequne a moilcm form of supcr- 
slitition thRi exchnlos all metaphysical thinking. *'We puisnr logical 
analy^:^ bnt not pliilosophy/'say^ RuchvU Camapj It Is not a bad rhing 
for philosophers to be compelled to show exactly what they mean and state 
it as dearly as possible li we are taught to be more vigilant in the use id 
words it b all to the good, but this do^ not mean that metaphysical 
statLtnenm are meaningless and tliat there are no philosophical prohlema. 
According to Uie doctrine of Logical Positivbmall i fira r t st ntmutm ar^ 
eitiiE!r tautologies m rveord^ of observ^ed facts. Thi? former ara the ctmeem 
of mathemarkians and lexwigraphers and the lattei of the empuinal 
scientim. Tlterefom there are no problems which need worn’ philoiophefi^ 

Even Logical Positivism k not a me3n& analytic stalemetst. The view^ that 
ppoblCTis ot philD^^iphy are Imguistic Is itsdf a bypotbesb, Tht verifijcation 
principle b a metaphyskal statement, neither a tautology nor an empiricai 
fact, Ik is a synthetic a priori proposition of exactly the type that Logical 
PositiTOm Intends to eKcludc. Lo^cal Positivism is Itself a kind of meta¬ 
physics, a jjoeprical njetapbysics. 

Philosophy b a sustained effort at interpretation by the hypothetical 
uiothixL It Is as empirical in its method as any other science though like 
hii^lory its data cannof be studied objectively fiQm the outsicte. We can 
study any subjciit in a scicntihc manner though the central cotirepts in 
eadi case may vatv with thp nature of the subject. The orderliness and 
the growth in values, the ttBUsitious from matter to life, from life to 
aiiiTnal instinct, fram animal cunning to human sdf-conscioriMiess. from 
human scU-cansciousness to spiritual wisdom illustrate the mixirporarion 
of fresh ideas and values in the cosmic process, i^amkara ailrms that the 
whole cosmic evolution is a gradual tinfoldmcmi of the varied possil>U)ties 
of the Supreme Spirit, ^Aydpi kufixstitaiya. citia-tdraf^rnyM 
ydfstdtn ubhivyaJdih fmr^^ himyasi bhavoii. It is a view which is 

supported by uietaphy^idans like Alexander, Lloyd Morgan, 

Vlliitciwad and Eddington among others. The world b nut sclLsuffident. 
It ilej^ncb rm s^imetbtng which lies beyond it and cannot be known in the 
way in which it is known. The secker'a sdentific couscience brings him to 
the frontiers whkh he cannot pass but takes him to another order of 
cKpcricnce. The real is not to be reduced to the material* The w'onders of 
science are many but nuthing b more wonderful than the mind of tnan 
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has unravelled the secrets of nature. If science tdls us anything it 

is the power oJ mind over maiter, the rnmH wliicli exerts the .wb^)le energy 
of its varied b^ing. 

The ^bied is to ihe objeei as ^ to as spirit to 

as fr^dom to flece5sit3^ If we are conscious of necessity^ il we discTiminate 
the self &Qm tic world of necessity we attain to our tnie status as free 
being!*. The Supineme is not an iatelkctuaJ idea but a U^iog reality. We are 
made awarv of tlic Beyond^ the Transcendimt, TATty is tim world what il is 
and not any other? This relates to Being as Freedom* A s^citmtific study 
of the facts ol nature takes us lw3'Ond the facts to the tmusccudent Being 
which ts also Freedom. 

If w^e emphasize only the Beijig aspect we tend to make jt abstract when 
it remains a negative principle opposed to the ivorld, to its multiplicity 
and plenitude. God ^ absolute transcendence is ait teka in which every¬ 
thing vanishes. Transcendence itself will be reduced to nothingness. It 
will bt*come empty freedom if ii does not give itself out. The cmmic 
universality is that whidi gives meaning to trauBccndence. 


Ill 

Existentialtsrn is a new name for an ancient method. The npmi^^ds 
and Buddhism insist on a Imow^lfidge of the self: ij/w?aftdrii viddki. Tliey tell 
us thai man is a rictim of ignorance, avidyd, which breeds selfishness. So 
hmg as live our uoxcgeneiate lives in Ihe world of time govemed by 
kaman or iwcessitj^ we are at the mercy of time. This feeLbig of distress 
is univer^l. A simae of blankness overtake the seeking spirit, wltich makes 
the world a waste and life a vain show. Man k not the fiiml resdng-plaoe. 
He has to be l^anscendcd- Man can fr^ himself from sorrow' and ^lufferingp 
by becoming aware of the eternal. This awareniesSi this anlighteument b 
what is calledor bodhi. 

The symbolism of the second chapter of Genesis cJtpresses ihe same 
truth, limocent Adam tastes the fimit of the tree of knowledge and the 
fall is the result Thb inidlectual knowledge b a leap forward in man's 
awareitess Adam and Eve become smitten with fear th-i moment they 
become aware of good and evil They are anxious that they may not rbo 
equal to the sense of obligation which that awareness imposes. The fall 
represents tht; need for getling out of Ihe fallen condition. Tile different 
factors emphasized by the modem existentialists are indrcaied here: 
(a) knowledge; (i) sense of good and evil: [c) insecurity, fear, anxiety; 
and (/j search for a out 

Existentialbts a ifu u i that the human self b to be treated existentially. 
The human being b not a thing, a prududt of natnral forces, not an unre^ 
appearance of the Absolute. We should not reduce the nsalitj' of tlje 
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intiivi<hial tti forms of or unt^'orsaL Felatioxi5. Man bos an inccni' 

miHiicable UHiqvuriitiSSabout him. Fur thi; Sfikc of pivscrving human freedom 
existentialists sometimt's ilimy the reality of the tiansccndent. Marx saya 
"Man (Ei free only if he mves his existence to himself." Mictasche’s Zara- 
thustra exdauns: " If there are gods who could bear not to be a god? 
Tiicrefore there are no gods." Jticolai Hartmann adopts the theijiy of 
postulatoiy atheism For tJie sake of human freedom we must postolate 
the nun-existence of god. Thus the two qualities of human beings^ self' 
consduusness and moral freedom are brought out. The impennanjcnoe of 
tilings is what tht; Buddha stressed. Events of the worki are essentially 
unrtabJe and fleeting. TbErre is nothing that we can grasp, nothing tliat 
we can keep. The daj’ of life sinks inevitably into the night of death, 
mart(naniam hi JTvUam, Death is the token of the power time owr us. 

For Heidegger all existence is infected with the character of time, of 
historicity. Man is aware of the intense actuality of life, at the mfiment life 
is pa-wing away. Is it possible, asks Heidegger, that time, d{>spite its onto¬ 
logical nature, and all the conscquenjccs that follow from It, offers us a 
ground for our exigence and a certainty that w'^Ul permit us to 
gain a fundanuailal tranquillity of soul? "Teniporality discloses itself as 
the meaning of real dread (nffge)." In the exddng moments of fear, in 
the devastating experience of being thrown into the world of space and 
time, man finds t hat he stands pn the obscure ground of a mysterious 
nothing which Is not a mere mathematical rero but something more 
positive than that. When man experiences lliis nothingness in all its 
existential weight, he stiffens from a feel Lag of profound unrest and care, 
a "mdical insecurity Of bdug.' Tliis sense of nothingness is not so much 
a nn-taphysical concept as a psychological state, an inner condition which 
provokes tlte sense of dread and starts the religious quest, 

Svlf-coiisciousness means ethical freedom, l^nless the individital is Free 
to disabey the commands, he will not liave the upportuaity to conform tu 
them freely and deliberately. The [jossibtlity of I he misuse of frecdtim 
frightens him. The fact of moral freedom produces siri'though *in is not a 
necessary consequence of freedom, 

'Hit fact of Ireedoio, according to Kierkegaard, prrkduccs anxiety, the 
fear that we may abuse our fre^om, "Anxiety." says Kierkegaard* "is 
the ftsycholcigical condition wliich [irecedts siu. It is so near, so fearfully 
near to sin, and jtI it b not Ihe csplanation for sin." Anxiety is the 
precondition of sin, the fear that wc may sin. It b a basic conrtituent of 
human freedom. The fact of sin is an empirical di£cuve^3^ not a tJieological 
dogma. 

When man looks at himself. Ute dbcrdcre of hU self and the tinintelli- 
gihlc foTCea that control him, he feels unsure of himself, distressed in 
spirit, sick unto death. 

Tlicrt is no unhappiness worse than division. We cannot he at ease 
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in this dmdcd state. We crave for fulfilment, for redemption froni the 
fall- We must reach out beyond the frontiers oi this dual, divided con- 
The age-old cry is on out liijs; a-stao wd sad gatnaya. tamasif 
md jyciir gantaya^ mriyot ma amflmm gatHtna. "Lead me from the imreaJ 
to the real: lead me fmm darkne^ to light. Lrad me from death to 
imianrtality.‘’i Intellectiial ootvsciousni'ss Iwa intlkted Ihv wounds; Ml 
credtive conaiousness must heal the wounds. 1/ we remain at thi* level of 
intdiectnal consciousness, if wc are Snitisfied witli ourselves anti the world, 
we are once-born. Our lives would be fadle, unintentional, mjpurposive. 
The twicc-boni are those whose complex and ardent personalities are 
broken on the wheel of doubt and spiritual crisis and then reassembled, 
reanimated and reintegrated. 

Tliitiiigli the exercise of liis intellectual consciousness man is able to 
discriminate between subject and object. Man, a product of nature, 
subject to its necessities, ctnnpelled by its laws, driven by its impulses 
is yet a noii-natiuv, a spirit who stands outride of nature. Man has the 
capacity for sdf-tranacendeiiK:. Ht: has the ability to make himself an 
object. He has affinities with a w-orld of nature and with a world outside 
of nature. The Upanisads djstingmah between samsint aniL • the 
Buddhists distinguish between Aorowinaud nirvd^, betufecn the principle 
which governs the world of objects and tlmt which transcends the 
object. 

Heidegger draws a distinction between being and existence. If man 
faUd* to transcend his existential limits, he would ho condemned to death 
and uuthingufiss. He must first experience the void, Uw uothiugness. the 
iSnya of the Madht-amika Buddhist, not (or its own sake, but for trans¬ 
cending it, for getting beyond the world of samsdra. Tile experience of 
dread is the experience of the problem whether man-shall attain to bemg 
or shall nor, whether he shall armihUate nothingness and get beyond it 
or whether nothingness shall anutMlate him. When the iiidividiml with¬ 
draws from the empirical, when be pciusttaies to the centre, when the 
objective world falls away, he affirms the reality of spirit which is not an 
object, which is not a temporal existent, which, though in nine is not of 
it. He I W r«klkes that time is not all. that death is not all, chat it is 
ptjosible lo cireimivcnt tlie time process and say with the Buddha or die 
Christ: ‘T have overcome the world," Man's awaicnesi; of his Qniteness 
and temporality implies his consciouEness of eternity. By facing thu hitter 
meaning of nothingness, we attain illumination of the Being in w’hidt 
existence dwells. 

Wliile Heidegger speaks to us of being and exbtcnce, eternity and tune. 
IC ierkegaard approaches tlie problem from the mofal side. The stenggle 
between self and self is not possible unless we took upon the longing for 
the good and the rebellion against it as belonging to the same individual. 
The fell ccntiadiction is pos^le only through the reality which is above 
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the diacoTd. In moral life fve strive bo give spirit existenoe, and thus 
biiniaiUTe our nature. The possibility of the misiise of freedimi wbich is 
the Fouroe of anxiety, aocontuig to Kierkegaard, shows the disiclation- 
of the self to its own sdf. The anxiety can be allayed only by rein¬ 
tegration. The self must become grounded to its own teal being. The 
creative act ol beedom is possible only from one who has broken thnnigh 
the necessity of the natorBl world. Thm are two ekments in man, one in 
which lie is involved in the flux of time and history and anollterby which 
he tfatLScends it, that by whkli he is lifted, above the ordinary* 
nexus. It is the {iressure nf reality that prevokes the quest and tlie dls- 
comeut- These are stages in tnan's pilgrimagE: tbxough life. The analysis of 
the human predicament reveals the fact of God as Being and God as 
Perfection. 

Existentialism crystallizes the present sense of intdlcctuof and moral 
need, ft is a passionate return of the individual to his own freedom tn 
order, in the unfolding of its processes, to extinct tlje significance of his 
being. We cannot ajchieve harmony in living, if the outward con ditio ns of 
existence are unknown and if the inward spirit is distracted. We must 
recegnize that human nature is a part of liature and iUTolvcd in it; the 
human soul fascinated and tortured to be saved. It to establish 
an OTj^antc harmony with nature which seems to be blind and groping 
and thwarts life with disease and death and with its own taward discords. 


IV 

Human life ehUgbtened is sphit, the voice of life, of truth and of l^eautv. 
When rational thought is applied to the empiricai data, of the world and of 
the human self, the consciousness of a Supreme w'ho is Pure Being and 
Perfect Freedom is reached; but it may be argued that it is only a necessity 
of thought, a hypothesis however valid It may be. Bat there is an ancient 
and widespread tradition that we con apprehend the Eternal Being with 
directness and immediacy. When the Upani^^uts speak of /ftano or gnosis, 
when the Buddha speaks of bodhi or enlightenment, when Jesus speaks of 
the truth that will make us free, they refor to iJie mode of direct spiritual 
apprehension of the Supreme in which the gap between knowledge and 
being is clored. 

The experience is not of a subjecti^T! i^ychic oemdition. The human 
ittdii'tduol strips himself one after the other of the outer sheaths of con- 
scioumess, penetrates to the nerve and quick of his life until all else fades 
away into illimitable darknes, nntil he b alone in tbe white radiance of a 
central and unique ecstasy. This is the fulfilment of maiL Tliis is to be with 
God. This is to be of God. 

Attempts to rationalize the mysteiy, to tran^te into tbe language 
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of concepts tlut whidi inexpressible in c:oficepts Imvc Te:fniUe<i in different 
versions. Tliey nil lakf their sourot^ in thn espiratian of uiiin towards an 
tmicen ^'nrld tliotigh the fotms in which this ast^iration is couched nre 
(ktermined by the euvionmefit arid dknate ol thought. The historscaJ 
statements *ii faith ^ouid not be confused with the inner meaning of 
rciigiotis life itself. TMs is the teaching nut only of the Up&ni^ad^ and of 
Bnddli^m but also ci the Greek systems and Platonisoj. of Islam and of 
the Gospels and the Schools of Guostidsiti- Ttiis is the perennial philo¬ 
sophy, the rmd of which Plotinus said: ^'This doctrine is not 

new; it was professed from the most ancient times though without bemg 
developed explicitly: we wish only to be intetpreters of the ajickfit sages* 
and to show by the evitiaictt of Plato himself that they had thii same 
opinions 35 oui^lves.*' Tins U liit trutheiiprcssed in the Qiimnic verse: 
"!^lankmd one community^ and Allah sent {unto liiem diverse) 
(^rophets as bearers of good tidings and as wame^fs. . . . And tb>5e 
unto whom {the Scripture] given diRerud coiioeming it, (even) after 
clear proofs had come unto them, only through (prcfudice and) hatred 
o£ one another/'* And again, ''Lo (Muhammad)! VVe inspire thee ;ts We 
inspired Noah and the prophets alter him, as We inapintd Abraham and 
lAmail and Isaac and Jacob and the tTibe^, and Jesus and Job and Jonah 
and Aaron and Solomon, and as We imparted unto Da^id the Psalms; 
And {as We revealed the Truth unto) me^ngers We have mentioned 
unto thee before and messenger3 We ha\'e not meiiliafved unto thee'"" 
This b the religion which Augustine mentions in hb wdl-known state¬ 
ment; ^*TIiat which b called the Christian Religion exbted among the 
Ancients and ever didexbt from the beginning of the human race until 
Chrbt came in the flesh at w^hich time the true religion^ winch already 
existed, began to be called 'CUrbiianity:"* We must now get back to 
thb fundamental wbdom which has been obscured and dbtoTted in tlie 
course of history by dogmatic and sectarian developments. We must get 
back to the primal sources w'hich are not necessarily what was in Uie 
beginning but what b eternally present. 

The basic prinaple of all dranocracj^ b implicit in the famous text: 
That art thou, tai tvum nsr. All men are not equal in regard to their 
psydiotogicat aptitudes and talents. The c^ential equality of men lies 
in the depths of spirit where the road b open to each man lor fnlfilting lib 
destiny. The text afiknns the equality of value of each jnenson as a free 
spirit. This equality forbids that any man should be tr^ted only as a 
means and not at the some time as an end in himself. TTib equality 
entaib a social order iu which there are equal opportunities for al I members, 
for education and work, for health and cultural devdopmimt. 

It b a commonptace to say that the chang^s^ brought about in the 
objective conditkEns of hviug hy science and technology havii subjected 
the human individual to a process of tTajisfonuatbxn more radical than 
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ever before i& htsioty, Tliese hove shotteied all {iasi idsala of order and 
produced men who have abasdoaed all inwardnics, who stasgger thnnigh 
a.world of ardent from moment to mcrmeiit j who air: driven hy elemental, 
tmlional overpowertRg fanatiacnis to mechanical action. This great 
betrarwl of the human spirit will lead to the ultimate destruction of 
humanity, 11 wc are to be saved iroro mouBt tng chaos, we must fti rd a 
new human older, where we do not reduce the human individual to a men; 
object of adentific investigation, where we lerngniao him as a subject 
of freedom. We must mal^ the basic concepts of our civilixation illumine, 
guide and mould tlic new life. U our rivillsiian is to function, we must 
cease to be btiud and thoughtless. We must not allow the values of spiri t 
to recede beyond the horizon of man. We most strive to be human in thU 
most inbnman of all ages. 

It is the tash of philosophy not merely to reflect the spirit of the age in 
which wc live but to lead it ianvard. Its function is creative, to state the 
values, to act the goals, to point the direction and to lead to new paths. 
It must inspire us with the faith to sustain the new world, to produce the 
men who subordinate national, racial and religion divistoiis to the ideal 
of humanity. Philosophy is nothing if not imjvcrsal in its scope and'^irit. 
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S ^5 ^ 
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1 ^3. *«7- aSi 

Wonlt4i miui Fkftuuit. E«3 
Wtatujt, 3^5 

XxBoptmsm. 34-^3 
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Yabjl Itm'Adl* ij* 

VlJR&valkya, tnii Gestbkt, 3^: «iid 
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Ytif&cin. and Cm»L 3^ 
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ZcnllR»tn, bdiik 41 fj; Nktaclu^ 

39a 

ZaWc3>>ik« 'AbdoJ Wclijd b«i Zayd, 

Z«kr, and Panntmidi^ 36; anif 
UfHaa^ 43; jdtd Eond, 58 
Eatt0p nfid -4114 

Zfnodotoit EO& 

Ztnma Alarm, 17^ ms 
69 ^ 

Zmvi^: /fi> Ltjt bmrJ (Wadla), 

• M 

Zmoasniaotam^ Et-X4; abd d|d« dou^a, 
t4--t3;«ndaviL t j-i6 ; ita gnp»t tnftnnttcg, 
-14; and It^ <14 retifliDD M 

dtultttn^ 16 



STUDIES FN PHILOSOPHY 

fy Professor R. f, A . Hoerttl^ 

DAftv &v jiPf. nu 

SHtdiii FK FhUosofiky couskts ot ibfr matuic m^ectioix^ of Efie bULc 
R. F A. HijcTfik ±n the feeld^ of qp^tcinology md cn^tapbyskaJ To^lc* Tlio 
book fl contiiiiEB a Bliort lOtf^uir of iha autlic^r, wlia won an lutjemnticKiiiiQ 
rrpiitatkfw oJ alt m^giDoJ In o Fanrword the author cLiiiits that thse 

«tux.lle4 ufo coiUTihutimi to that ooptiDUoiis debate ii^ludir tiettospci^voly 
conekh^rird, k tho Hktor>' □! FhLkK^Of^f ; aud^ m iorng on betc and oow, ia 
PhlhiMphy kiMlf, as it m conteciponuy f^ulfigophifing/' 


PHILOSOPHERS LEAD SHELTERED LIVES 
63,' James K. feibteman 

i^HirSiUj 751. wi 

This is the autal»o^phy ol a proii^oual Anterkan phUosoidier who bad 
HD fcsmal tioioin^. camt tpp through tho buamasi invalid to iiOc the 
ucco^sshy ior phib^ophyi. eu ^ lievelopixLent which was pcihapa as unique aa 
it was togicaJ- Here we can mx cicAtij that thu wmld of avoirs 13 alwaya 
governed by a theory oi some sort, wbtthex or lurt weaio awaxcol the involve- 
meut. The ioic«3 that shaped bk Ufe issued from both the Utemry add the 
buiimcss miiied of the Umted Stated in the luheteen^iw-iiritiea. Tlie rbnry 
told itt these pagu illustratea further that philoeo^y could be an iud^ciioiis 
growth wherever there are hnmaii heinf^ and need not be cmiEned even, in 
its most technical aspects to tlie acadeidic world, which redecta rather ihin 
dc&tea the pnaeiice of philosophy in cuitEun^ 


REFLECTIONS ON LIFE AND RELIGION 
6y Sir James Baillie 

Dfmy Siwj Hw, itfJ 

Sir Jamefr Boilhe pot only m ptuloacrpher, widely known lor hb tnuta- 
laiiona and eapoaiiimts oi Hegel, he wua itn fifteen yearn Vkc^ChadccJlor 
of Leeds Vniverstty and had sxtaisive contocls with pubbe 33 choirmnn 

^d crade boEuds Pud U) other sumlor capacities Th^s volume cDOsisti of 
sdectinnia hom the M5^ m^books whkh he left bebiod at his death and in 
wb\ch be net down hie leBcctions on rcligton anri ntiitT setioufi topica ol hn^rnnn 
life. It contgins ^evraid entxifis, varying in length from a few wmdi to arvend 
pag^. and will be qf the greatest intoeet to the getieral reader sa wed os bo 
the student of philodopiby^. 








R^HAKRISHNAN: an ,\nthology of ms writings 

Edited by A. N, Afarl^ 

Cf. 8 cv 

^ 5*. ftj. Ti#i 

S.t SarvfpaiL Batlhakrebmn h prebabty the greaflcst Uifc™ttEr 

til Indtui thought. Daply uterped id tli* Europsui jujd Miaxir iraditioia q| 
thought, thb mniu&able scbolor has taxmd a wndJ-wide ns t 

phikMopher. stuteoiaii und aduunismtor. A. X. Markw iKte praseats an 
anthrjlosT of hia wftoig, which tuings out Ow jntdoaiijiuai featans ol 
Phoitssw Radbukruhaau't wmi^fala studies m Intihtn phiksopfap and h» 

passtonate belief in the jiOiguu o< aphrit w a ibniuUtioii lur h new wrid 
•ocicty- 

the prinxipal upanisads 

by Sir Si. HadhakrishtutH 

lir^ Uto ^ nAujul eia. mtl 

The Upaaisads ate the ciitlieet doeuiiiiinta whkh speak to D 3 t of the 
sptendouni oi the w«ld of spirit, whkh trwcmh the diffctences of twiguK. 
They nhiBtDate the mtaiio that ttnih ht one ihough it shines in many forms. 
Each geitHutkiw sw in them tomething a iiiij* difierent (ram the pwcediug. 
and our geneiatimi. whkh is itnearehof a puner and deeper religion vHU hud 
tE the Upankads the hmail cwtHnes of a luhgmis of spmt whkh wiU bind 
pedpka Cog^s^, 

EtgMe«i ol the printipal Upani^ me given he« in RoniJin script. aW 
wiUi a valuable intKxliict«n. English tramlstioa and illtoninaring notes. 
This book by Radhal ms b twm . who is at otite scholar, phihsopher and intei- 
pnitET, will he oi the greatest smloe and inspiration to all atndenb of Indian 
th^t and compaiiitive religion as well as to those who art inteiested m 
ilTtenzatifTiiu.t uactcr9t&tidiD^4. •* 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 

A OUARTERLY REVIEW OP KEUGlON, paaoSOPHY ANIV 
THEOLOGY 

5iaifto wiisj 54. 6J. ua/. ^ 

Eatabhshed in %^x Tie Hihbrwt Jounal owe fta wideapKad inliiance to 
the getuiia of ici first editor. Dr. U R Jackt Utukr the iuhW of the thkd 
editor, the Rev. Lancelot A, Grod, ILD.. axtk|« fnan aU schoolg of thought 
in rriigton, phitoeophy. theokgy wid education natinue to be pq&IisherL 

The Very Rev. W. R. Inge. « frequent contrlhiitar. has said that too 
JeutvcU "baa b«n rightly calfcd the finest fonmi for iittellcctuaJ dtfeito in the 

work!/’ 

/EORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LED 
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